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The Road to Nowhere 



CHAPTER I 

TWO DECEITFUL PARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 

To the casual observer who strayed round the comer 
from Tottenham Cotirt Road into Ringwood Street, the 
inscription above the small greengrocer's shop that con- 
fronted him was innocent of suggestion. There was nothing 
to show that Mr. Peeping, whose name stood blazoned there, 
was in any way different from the other shopkeepers in the 
street. In reality, the annotmcement was the symbol of a 
great deception. Mrs. Peeping always referred to her 
husband as if his aims were centred in the shop, and he 
did not refute her insinuations. To hear her declare that 
He thought this, or that Peeping intended to do that, was 
to take it for granted that he was the soul of the business ; 
whereas, in practice, his share in carrying it on was confined 
to the visits he made to Cbvent Garden twice a week, and 
even then he acted entirely under the orders of his wife. 

Mr. Peeping, for his part, without definitely saying so, 
allowed it to be understood that it amused him to humor 
his wife, by giving her the run of the shop and by offering 
no objection to her trying her hand with customers. 

" I mustn't sit here all day, or I shall never get the shop 
straight," Mrs. Peeping would say, after she had snatched 
a mouthful of breakfast. 

"' Don't worry, my dear ; there's no call for to get in a 
flurry. Just you get along with your tea," Mr. Peeping 
would Ttply, rising as if to go into the shop, but getting no 
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fardier than the mantelpiece, where the spills for his pipe 
were kq>t. 

Perhaps an hour later, he would stroll into the shop, and 
if a customer was there would enter into conversation, 
ignoring his wife, who during the interval had been attend- 
ing to a dozen household matters in addition to setting 
straight the shop. 

" Yes, ma'am. I can thoroughly recommend them apples, 
every one specially chosen by myself, as I might say . . . 
yes, it gives me more trouble, as you say, but I like to satisfy 
customers. I like them to feel as they goes out that they 
have got the best as is obtainable. . . . Good-morning. 
Thank you, ma'am." 

Then he would return, winking, to his wife. 

" That's how we does it ! " he would say, feeling that he 
had done a good day's work and earned a rest. 

Of course, it was really Mrs. Peeping who ran the shop, 
no small task for a woman who also had to look after three 
troublesome children, all of whom were reaching years of 
indiscretion. 

Individually, they were innocuous enough; but united 
they raised the dust to some purpose. Bertie, the youngest, 
was not unusually obstreperous ; he was, in fact, the student 
of the family; Joe, left to himself, would not have been 
noisy ; but Lily, the eldest of the three, was a genuine fire- 
brand. She was a perpetual bugbear to her brothers, mak- 
ing it her special vocation to persecute Bertie. If they never 
came to actual fisticuffs, the impression left was one of 
constant turmoil; and, if corporally immune, Bertie meta- 
phorically was shaken, punched, and pommeled from morn- 
ing to night. To make matters worse, Joe took it upon him- 
self to defend Bertie, not for love of him, but because he 
felt that, as a sister, Lily ought not to have things too much 
her own way. 
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Had not the habit been of longer duration than his mar- 
ried life, the wranglings of his children would have been a 
sufficient cause for the frequent visits paid by Mr. Peeping 
to the "Dudley Arms." Few days passed without his 
Stepping Across the Road, which was the family euphemism 
for his weakness. That he soaked was undeniable, but he 
did not drink, a paradoxical fact in which Mrs. Peeping 
found great comfort The men he met there were mostly 
too respectable to get beyond the fuddled stage; so that 
usually he returned 'home at a reasonable hour. All the 
same, his aflfairs conceivably might have prospered more 
had he honestly gone on the spree now and again, instead 
of submitting to the far more insidious process of becoming 
gradually soaked in the fumes of tobacco and spirits in his 
select circle of pothouse cronies. 

As a rule, Mr. Peeping returned home with the punctual- 
ity of a City man. In the evening, when supper had been 
cleared away and a snack set out for him on a small table 
by the fire, his wife would pick up her sewing and give her 
attention to the family's clothes, which usually seemed be- 
yond repair imtil her clever needle got to work on them. 
There she would sit, her eyes on her work, always ready to 
lend a s)mipathetic ear to the children's endless appeals 
against each other, but listening all the time for her hus- 
band's key in the door. When he came in, he would not 
attempt to follow the crazy antics of the conversation, but 
would open an evening paper and read slowly and com- 
fortably anything that caught his eye, laying it aside from 
time to time in order to dispose of his supper. Like many 
idle men, he was tired out in the evening, and he was glad 
to remain passive while the voices rose and fell, punctuated 
by shrill laughter or shriller protest, the warmth of the fire 
playing cosily on his legs. 

The children knew that their father was not VcvdmtA \a 
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enter actively into their affairs at such times, but now and 
again an appeal would be made to him. 

"Dad! . . . Dad!" The word would be repeated 
crescendo several times before he realized that he was being 
addressed. 

More often than not, Mrs. Peeping would intervene and 
say : " Hold your tongues, do ! Can't you see your father 
is tired?" 

It was a sure way of bringing him to attention. 

"Well, get along with it!" he would say, as if it was 
they who had delayed matters. Then, ruminant above his 
paper, he would consider the question at issue; and, if the 
problem was a knotty one, his hands would go into com- 
mittee in the armholes of his waistcoat. When he pro- 
nounced judgment, "That's the ticket," or, with a shake 
of his head, " Next, please," it was sufficient. The fact that 
no one dreamed of questioning his rulings showed that he 
was something of a hero in the eyes of his family. 

On the rare occasions when Mrs. Peeping iQst patience 
with him, and for a few minutes the children were the de- 
lighted audience of their parents at loggerheads, he was 
quite unperturbed, and would end by saying : " That's all 
right. Missus ; when we goes into the country it won't make 
no difference, neither here nor there." 

This was such an old and valued family joke that Mrs. 
Peeping was seldom able to resist it, and would murmur 
affectionately, " Oh, you and your countries ! " 

It IS necessary to explain that, till the last hour of his 
life, Mr. Peeping nursed the pleasing dream that one fine 
day he would retire from the turmoil of trade in Ringwood 
Street and preside over a country public-house. It was to 
be a paradise for the insolvent. There sociable men with 
small purses would find the latter no check on their desire 
for friendly intercourse ; the slate would be large, the credit 
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long. The host, a kindly fellow who had himself felt the 
need of a few halfpence^ would be able to sympathize with 
the difficulties of his customers. Mr. Peeping, of the 
" Green Dragon/' would be the most popular man in the 
village,, and his house would be less austere than its name. 
Honeysuckle would mantle it and frame the casement by 
which, on many a bright morning, Martha Peeping would 
button her dress. In the garden would be a handful of 
poultry, a haystack, and sufficient vegetables; whilst an old 
horse would be enjoying in the paddock the reward of long 
and faithful service. 

The fancy was an old one, and no provision was made in 
the picture for the children. When Lily, who was her 
father's favorite, tried to persuade him to include her, he 
callously diq>osed of her by a dazzling marriage at a safe 
distance. 

Although Mrs. Peeping certainly liked to hear her hus- 
band talk in this way, her own dreams were of a far more 
practical nature. Like most mothers, she grudged every 
year that made her children less ready to sit on her knee 
and submit to endearments. But she was no sentimentalist, 
and realizing it to be inevitable that her children would grow 
up, she lost no time in planning their futures. Bertie and 
Lily, like their father before them, went to what was known 
as a Council School, for by the time they were old enough 
to start their education Mrs. Peeping had lost some of her 
illusions. There had been a time when she had spent many 
hours in coaxing her husband to send his eldest son to a 
private school. In the end he had done so, and for a time 
she had believed that Joe had secured a fine start in life. 
But she soon discovered that the dwindling receipts of the 
shop would prevent the other two children enjoying a similar 
advantage. In reality there was not much cause for regret, 
for the fees that were so painfully scraped together did 
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little more for Joe than plant in his mind the seeds of petty 
snobbishness. The cheap day-school to which he had been 
sent at the cost of endless self-denial on the part of his 
mother was, had she known it, a very inferior place, that 
lacked most of the good qualities of the more plebeian 
Council School, while possessing many more undesirable 
features. 

Mrs. Peeping's plans, however, did not end with her chil- 
dren's schooling. She spent much time in anxious thought 
over the callings they should enter. The Civil. Service, in 
particular, had a fatal attraction for her ; she imagined that 
its portals led to assured prosperity and esteem. She was 
forever emphasizing its advantages, and recklessly enlarg- 
ing on the regular increments in salary, the prospects of 
promotion, and eventual pension. She would listen to no 
doubts. When her husband suggested that a great deal of 
hard work was necessary before there was any hope of 
getting into it, she replied, with unanswerable truth, that 
the boy who was not ready to work could not expect to go 
far in the world. How the two boys hated the subject! 
They knew well enough that she had made up her mind to 
see one of them in a Government office before they were 
much older, and they did not relish having their longed-for 
release from schooling postponed. 

The blow fell on Bertie. As the more industrious of the 
two boys, he was perhaps more suited to receive it. Never- 
theless, he had dreamed of a future built on very different 
lines. Quiet, unassuming, and painstaking, he was all the 
same of a practical mind.^ He had submitted to his school- 
ing as unavoidable, and since he had to go through with it 
he got from it all he could by working hard. But he cast 
sheep's-eyes at the shop : not that he was fired with the de- 
sire to become a merchant prince, but the idea of controlling 
a business of his own, instead of working for another. 
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seemed to him very desirable. To stand behind his own 
counter, to hear the bell ring in his own till, to enter his own 
transactions in his own ledger had been his ambition. With 
an eye to it, he had set out in the mornings, with a small 
and dusty cap set on the back of his sleek head, and returned 
in the evenings, still well-brushed but speckled with ink, 
the spray of his labors, contentedly enough, well, knowing 
that without education he would make a sorry spectacle of 
the pages in his ledger when the time came to open it. 

The Civil Service swept aside these pleasant ideas« 
Bertie made a fight, but without avail. His mother was in- 
dignant at his lack of enterprise, and he won no sympathy 
from his father, so he abandoned his dreams and accepted 
the inevitable with a wisdom beyond his years. When once 
be became accustomed to the idea, he even felt what might 
be described as mild enthusiasm, and set to work preparing 
for his examinations so diligently that his father eyed him 
with misgiving, feeling that such single-mindedness was 
morbid. 

The sight of Bertie poring over his books in the evenings 
brought home to Lily and Joe the unpleasant fact that they 
also were growing up* They still idled about with light 
hearts, but in more serious moments, in the dark hours of 
the night, the phantoms of the future preyed on their minds. 
They had suflScient sympathy with Bertie to abandon, as a* 
rule, using him as the buffer against which their conflicting 
natures played, but in their hearts they despised him heartily 
for having admitted that his ambitions were of a homely 
cast. Their souls were soaring, and they were determined 
Aat, since work they must, they would do so in a sphere 
fitting their innate refinement. 

Mr. Peeping always declared that Lily had her wits about 
ber, and she was wise enough to take her mother into her 
confidence about her aims, guessing that her latiiet, vAvo 
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for reasons best known to himself invariably opposed any 
designs his children formed for bettering themselves, wotild 
be likely to defeat her if she had to meet him unsupported. 

On that occasion Mrs. Peeping showed that she had in 
her the makings of a diplomat, for she waited tmtil her hus- 
band was in a good humor, and then sent Lily off on an 
errand. It was in the evening, and Joe was sitting by the 
fire with the elders, while Bertie, denied the comforts of 
idleness, worked at the kitchen table. 

Mrs. Peeping, with some of the eternal mending in her 
hands, threw out a few preliminary observations to gain the 
attention of her husband 

" Our Joe's socks is in a sad way. I can't think how 
ever you wear them into such 'oles, dear," she said. 

Joe answered in a perfunctory way, and Mrs. Peeping 
then took steps to include her husband in the conversation. 
" Though you don't seem to realize it, socks costs money — 
don't they. Father?" 

Her husband, who was blinking lazily at the fire, did not 
consider that this required more than a grunt for answen 

" Now, Lil do treat her stockings careful, though she is 
that wild," continued his wife. 

" She's a good lass, is our Lil," agreed Mr. Peeping, drawn 
from his silence by the skilful digression. 

" She will settle down when the time comes, I don't doubt, 
and she will soon have to think about getting something to 
do," continued Mrs. Peeping, leading up to her subject 
cautiously. 

Mr. Peeping assented. 

" I think it would be a good thing if you was to have a 
word with her," said his wife. " I done all I can, but she 
don't seem decided in her mind." 

" I don't see what I can do," said Mr. Peeping, as if con- 
vinced that where fools had rushed in was no place for hinx 
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'* Not but what if the business was what it ought to be 
there would be no need for her to go to work at all/' added 
Mrs. Peeping, led away by a favorite dream. 

'' It's no good talking about that," said her husband de- 
cidedly. 

Mrs. Peeping wisely returned to the main issue. 
Lily will be marrying one of these days," she observed. 
I hope so, I'm sure ; still, you never know what to ex- 
pect these days; young fellers is afraid of being bit, you'd 
think." 

"All the same, it's only proper as we should give her a 
start, same as the boys. And she don't see no one here." 

"Now, what are you getting at?" asked Mr. Peeping, 
good-natured, but rather uneasy. 

" She did say as she would like to learn this ' short'and,' " 
observed his wife, trying to make it sound more impersonal 
by throwing the word into inverted commas. 

" Short'and ! Moonshine more like ! " growled Mr. Peep- 
ing. "And what does she want with short'and? Isn't the 
shop good enough for her, or is it she wants to show her 
chivey to a lot of saucy boys all over the City? " 

"How ever can you suggest such a thing?" asked his 
wife chidingly. 

Mr. Peeping felt that he was in the wrong, and it did 
not make him any more amenable. But in the end his in- 
dolence got the upper hand. 

" Well, have it your own way," he said. "Anything for 
a quiet life." 

He would not discuss any practical details, however, but 
struck a match to light his pipe, and gazed sadly at the 
smoke as it curled through the air, shifting the burden of 
the conversation to Joe with a jerk of the head. 

A fortnight later, Lily joined classes to learn shorthand 
and typewriting, and became a member of the UtiVvtT^V 
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Commercial College, where for the sum of thirty shillings a 
session she was guaranteed a complete commercial train- 
ing and a situation at the end of it No one quite knew 
what was meant by the former, although Mr. Peeping 
wagged his head significantly, and said that Lily was lucky 
to have such liberal parents. 

At the college the sexes were jumbled together without 
any sort of order, and Lily, feeling secure in the guarantee 
that she would obtain a situation at the end of six months, 
occupied her mind less with her work than with her com- 
panions. She was a quick girl and a pretty one, so that it 
was not long before she began to develop a less childish 
manner. She had soon two or three weedy admirers, and 
enjoyed their languishing, although she never allowed it to 
extend beyond the doors of the college. 

It was not only the male students who influenced Lily's 
mental growth : her sharp eyes were not long in discovering 
that her appearance was not so smart as that of some of the 
other girls, and she took stq>| to remedy it. She had some 
insignificant sum for pocket-money each week; this, added 
to what she saved from her lunch allowance by limiting 
herself to a bun and a glass of milk, enabled her to add to 
her wardrobe. The amount at her disposal was absurdly 
small, but she knew instinctively how to lay it out most 
effectively, and a new frill or a retrimmed hat worked 
miracles in her appearance. Every morning at half-past 
eig^t she would leave the house vrearing an effective dress 
and a passable imitation of the last word in hats; and, if 
her gloves were cotton and her shoes not always water- 
proof, she was none the less the cause of not a few heart- 
searchings among her companions of both sexes. 

With Bertie and Lily prospectively settled, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peeping began to fed more easfy about the future. The 
jbttsisess did not inqirove; in fact, it declined, but so slowly 
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as to be almost unnoticed, for Mn Peeping kqyt the books 
in a way peculiar to himself. His prc^gress as a soaker, too, 
was very much like the decline of the shop, for although his 
allowance of spirits was certainly more liberal than it had 
been a year before, he rarely exceeded it 

The feeling of security was strengthened by the result of 
an evening spent by Mr. Peeping in *' squaring things up," 
as he described it It was a long and u^uous proceeding, 
and the floor became littered with matches, witnesses to his 
inability to keep alight his pipe while wrestling with rows 
of figures. Even when he abandoned smoking, the task 
proved too itnuch for him, and he had to call in assistance. 

** Here, Bert, just see as these is all right," he said, lean- 
ing back and drawing ecstatically at his refilled pipe after 
three hours' hard work. 

*' Done ? " asked Mrs. Peeping, after a short time, without 
ceasing to stitch at a shirt she was mending. 

" Not him ! " chuckled Mr. Peeping, winking at the ceil- 
ing. 

" Can't you say how it looks ? " she inquired, seeing that 
Bertie continued to bend over the figures. 

" Not so dusty— not so very dusty," replied her husband, 
who was happy at having got some one else to do the work 
for him. 

" Drat the man ! Why can't he g^ve a straight answer ! " 
she expostulated. 

"Dad," said Bertie, interrupting, "I don't think this 
here's quite right Look — ^nine from ought is one, and carry 
one : that makes it two, not three." 

Mr. Peeping^s face fell, and he got up to see what had 
happened. 

" Isn't that him all over ! " murmured his wife. 

"Yjyjjre right," he announced at length, but doubtfully, 
as if there was still a chance of getting the beWtt oi ^^ 
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laws of subtraction. " You're rig^t, but it don't make no 
difference, not to speak oV 

By that time Mrs. Peepingfs impatience had become too 
great to be controlled. 

" Bert, dear. I want to know how we stand. Be quiet, 
do, Father," she said. " Then perhaps there will be a chance 
of finding out what it's all about." 

" Out with it, lad," concurred Mr. Peeping, crossing his 
legs and assuming a complacent attitude. 

" Half a minute, Mother, till I have got these altered," 
said Bertie, as he corrected the totals. "Well, incomings 
is £ 130 more than outgoings." 

" How much a week is that ? " asked his mother, to whom 
the year was split up into fifty-two very real divisions. 

" Fifty bob," announced her husband, after a hasty con- 
sultation with the ceiling. 

" Law, how quick you are, Ted ! " exclaimed Mrs. Peep- 
ing. 

" He worked it out in the comer just now," said Bertie, 
betraying the secret. 

"Humbug, that's what you are!" said Mrs. Peeping, 
laughing. The relief she felt made her ready to laugh at 
anything. 

" We aren't going to starve, after all, you see," observed 
her husband, smiling. 

" We have only got to get rid of this Joe of ours," con- 
tinued Mrs. Peeping, turning to give her son an unexpected 
kiss. 

Joe made a hurried move for bed, fearing that if he re- 
mained his father might remark, as he had already done on 
several occasions, that it was time for Master Joe to be 
thinking of getting something to do. 



CHAPTER n 

JOE STEPS ON TO THE LADDER TO SUCCESS 

These are occasions when mothers, in spite of their better 
jadgment» mentally review their children, in order to dis- 
cover which one, dear as they all are, most nearly reaches 
perfection. At such times Mrs. Peeping could not help 
singling out Joe, although Bertie, who was far more affec- 
tionate, was perhaps her Benjamin. But she realized that 
Joe was outwardly the most effective. To begin with, he 
was unusually good-looking, with strong features and clear 
eyes ; then, his manners and speech both were considerably 
better than those of the other children, a benefit that he had 
derived from his otherwise valueless private school. Ever 
since he was a little boy he had been a member of the choir 
at the church near by, and although his voice had broken he 
still sang there in a hybrid voice, which for^ant of a better 
name he called '* tenor.'' Mrs. Peeping seldom had time to 
go to church herself, but it was a source of continual pride 
to her that the Vicar had persuaded Joe to join the reading 
circle that was held at the Vicarage once a fortnight Those 
who constituted it belonged chiefly to a class higher than 
that of the Peepings, only a few members of the choir being 
considered worthy of admittance. 

Joe was undoubtedly a credit to the family, but it was be- 
coming increasingly evident that he could not remain for- 
ever at school. Not only were the fees hard to spare, but 
he was getting older. His mother began to ask herself what 
jhoold be done with him. It was disgraceful that both the 
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younger children should be working with a definite aim 
while Joe still wasted his time at school. A project for 
making him follow Bertie's example and enter the Civil 
Service was determinedly vetoed by Joe, who seemed to 
possess spiritual inspiration to the effect that he would fail 
in the examinations. There would have been no difficulty 
in finding an opening for him in the shop, but his mother 
f dt that he was worthy of better things. She sighed for a 
clerical post to present itself, not in an ordinary office, but 
in a bank or in an insurance office. She had heard that such 
openings were not advertised, and she did not know any 
one who could help Joe to secure one. 

When Mrs. Peeping consulted her husband he was in- 
dined to scoff at such ambitious schemes. 

" If he is good for an}rthing, he will make a way for him- 
sdf ," he said. 

" Of course he is good enough to do an}rthing, but it is 
only right that we should do what we can for him,'' argued 
his wife. 

" He's a good enough lad, but it isn't no good asking me 
to find something for him to do. I haven't got no soft jobs 
stowed away in my pocket." 

Nevertheless, the idea of Joe earning money to hefp his 
parents appealed strongly to Mr. Peeping, and he began to 
study the advertisement columns in the newspapers with a 
view to finding a suitable post for his son. One evening he 
read out an advertisement for a boy to work at a restaurant 
in the City. 

" That's just the ticket for you. Master Joe," he said. 

His son did not show any great enthusiasm, however, and 
realizing that he aimed at something higher, Mr. Peeping 
proceeded to let loose his imagination on^the sdieme. H« 
pictured Joe scaling the ladder to succeess by way of potboy, 
barman, waiter, and eventually head-waiter, whidi last he 
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gave him to understand was a post envied by half the 
wealthy in the land. 

" What doe3 he do ? ** he asked rhetorically, warming to 
the subject. "Just potter in about dinner-time, say how- 
de-doo to a few dooks and such. Many a time I've seen 
them standing there with a serviette 'ooked under their arms 
and their hands in their trouser-pockets, trying to feel 
whether the last customer give them half a dollar or a 
florin." 

It did not occur to Joe to ask his father when he had 
frequented restaurants where half-crown tips were preva- 
lent. All he thought was that he did not at all like the idea 
of becoming a potboy. Surely his father could not be 
serious. 

"What's the hurry, Dad?" he asked. "Can't I look 
round and see if I can find something else ? '* 

" Hurry ! " exclaimed his father, aflfecting pained aston- 
ishment " In course there's a hurry, with a great chap like 
you eating your Dad out of house and home." 

" You didn't ought to tease the poor boy so," said Mrs. 
PeQ>ing, who had just returned to the kitchen after wash- 
ing up in the scullery. 

"Who's been teasing him?" asked her husband. "He 
knows well enough as I was only getting at him. He's not 
so soft as to believe all his old Dad cods him of." 
What's it all about?" 

Dad wants me to take a job as potboy," answered Joe 
in an aggrieved tone, well knowing that his mother would 
take his part. 

" The idea ! Whatever are you thinking of, Ted ? " pro- 
tested Mrs. Peeping, a ready ally. 

"At any rate, it wouldn't be worth wasting the fees for 
next term at school," suggested Joe, discovering a new argu- 
uieiiL 
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"Who says any would be wasted?" inquired Mr. Pecfn 
ing, with feigned interest* 

" You don't mean that I am not going back ? " 

" Don't you be too sure about that, my lad." 

" But there's only three weeks left of Ais term," protested 
Joe aghast. He was not fond of having to go to school, 
but it would be far worse to begin working for his living at 
once. 

" You don't say ! " retorted his father, with good-natured 
banter. 

"Anyway, you shan't do what you don't like, dear, so 
don't worry," said Mrs. Peeping comfortingly. 

Slightly consoled by his mother's words, but feeling very 
ill-used, Joe sat in silence. Most of the boys at his school 
had positions waiting for them in their fathers' shops and 
offices, positions which barried with them the aura of 
authority. Why should he alone have to start at the bottom 
of the ladder ? He pictured their faces when he told them 
that he was a potboy ! It was unthinkable. He had always 
allowed it to be understood that he was going to be a clerk. 

When his father threw aside the newspaper, Joe picked 
it up and turned the pages to glance idly at the advertise- 
ment that had attracted his father's attention. In cold print 
it looked impossible. His eyes traveled down the colunms 
without interest. Why was there no one to give him a com- 
fortable berth that carried with it some prestige? Sud- 
denly his eye was caught by a notice near the bottom of the 
page— 

Smart Youth required as junior in a solicitor's office; 
preferably one who has just left school.— Apply, Winter- 
ford & Co., New Square, Lincohi's Inn. 

In the ordinary way, Joe would not have given it a second 
thought, but working on the lines his father had taken up 
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a short time before, he saw a great deal more in the notice 
than was betrayed by the bare words. Here, he thought, 
was a clerical post such as he hankered after. He saw him- 
self welcomed as precisely the sort of youth who was re- 
quired — even as a revelation in youths — ^and absorbed im- 
mediately by the firm as a valued member. To a junior, 
whatever that term might define, in a firm of solicitors all 
things were possible. What was to prevent his climbing 
step by step tmtil he became a solicitor, himself in search 
of a smart youth ? On the point of telling his mother about 
his idea, he decided not to do so for fear that objections 
might be raised. He would try for the post, and say what 
he had done afterwards. 

Joe slept on his resolution without weakening it, and next 
morning set out for school in the ordinary way. But when 
once he was clear of Ringwood Street he turned off in order 
to make his way to New Square. It did not occur to him 
that he might be tmsuccessf td in his application. 

He was not, and eleven o'clock found him standing in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields giddy with success. Behind him lay an 
ordeal from which he had emerged triumphant. The dark 
passages and wooden stairs of the office in New Square, the 
peculiar smell of the room in which he had waited, the keen 
scrutiny of the partner who had interviewed him, had scared 
him by their unfamiliarity, but they were over. The fact 
that he had b^n engaged was the most wonderful thing that 
ever had happened. The idea of bondage did not enter his 
head ; even had it done so, it would have conveyed no more 
than a hazy impression of Bible Qass and Pharaoh. 

When Joe reached home, he found his mother in the shop 
serving a lady, who was peering into her purse for change. 
For a moment he tried to efface himself, but he could not 
suppress the news he carried, and he made overtures in a 
husky whisper. 
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"Mother! Mother!" 

it 



Hush t " she murmured, with an admonitory frown that 
elevated her occupation to a rite. Nevertheless, she fol- 
lowed him to the back of the shop. 

"What is it, dear?*' she asked "Why ever have you 
come back?" 

" Tve got a job," answered her son rapturously. " Qerk 
in a solicitor's office, and ten bob a week to begin. A bit 
of all right, isn't it I " 

"Joel I should think it were! Just fancy! Your 
father will be proud of you. But are you sure you aren't 
mistaken — ^you are young for a clerk." 

" I'm only a junior, of course . . ." 

" You must tell me all about it, dear ; but I mustn't keep 
the lady waiting now." 

As Mrs. Peeping hurried back, she realized why her son 
had appeared at breakfast that morning in his best suit. 

" I hope you will excuse me, 'M," she apologized, full of 
pride. " My boy has just got his first job ; went oflf with- 
out so much as a word to say what he was after. Such a 
surprise it is ! " 

Joe did not mean to waste the occasion by remaining 
tamely at home, for he felt that the news ought to be im- 
parted to the greatest number of people in the shortest pos- 
sible time. When, therefore, he had satisfied Mrs. Peep- 
lug's curiosity, he asked where his father was. 

" He step across the road a moment back," answered Mrs. 
Peeping* 

Now, the "Dudley Arms" was tabu; Joe had never 
dreamed of entering its doors. On this occasion, however, 
his enfranchisement as a man swept aside all compunction 
in following his father to his lair, and he walked across the 
road with his hands in his pockets as little concerned as a 
regular customer. But when the tall glass door of the 
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saloon-bar swung to behind him he felt rather scared and 
realized his daring. With self-conscious gait, therefore, he 
crossed the room to his father, who was sitting in a comer 
with a crony. Both had their elbows on the table between 
them, and tfiey seemed to be discussing something of con- 
siderable interest, for although both looked up when Joe 
approached, Mr. Peeping did not at first recognize him. 
When he heard the news, however, he was full of astonish- 
ment, as if he found it difficult to believe that he could have 
fathered any one who was capable of developing a market 
value. 

" Well, I never did ! " he exclaimed. Then he paused for 
a moment, restrained by prudence : but feeling that the occa- 
sion would not occur again, he called to the barman, " Stout- 
and-bitter all round, please. Mister ! " 

The words galvanized into activity half a dozen drooping 
figures at the bar, who without delay swallowed the remain- 
mg contents of their glasses in order to qualify themselves 
for the windfall. 

The way in which his father took the news made Joe feel 
quite comfortable about his presence at the public-house, 
and when some one pushed a glass towards him, he gulped 
down a mouthful of liquid with an easy mind, although he 
had seldom touched anything stronger than lemonade before. 

" You better get to know the taste now, as you are getting 
older," observed his father approvingly. 

" It won't do him no good, that tackle won't," volunteered 
a bystander mournfully : he had finished his own glass, and 
felt a great bitterness as he gazed upon life. 

" I didn't ask for no opinions," replied Mr. Peeping, sud- 
denly growing combative. 

** There ain't no call for you to cock your rarzer up," re- 
monstrated the moralist. 

The blood rushed to Mr. Peeping's face, and for a mo- 
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ment it looked as if there would be a fight After glaring 
for a moment, however, he turned and made a grab at Joe. 

" Let's get out of this," he said, and they stalked off home- 
wards. 

Setting out for Lincoln's Inn on the following Monday 
morning, Joe felt full of hope and importance. The fact 
that he had been deprived of the remaining three weeks of 
the school term merely added to his pleasure. Everything 
had gone smoothly : the reference for which his future em- 
ployers stipulated had been provided without demur by the 
Vicar, who even showed Joe what he had written. Alto- 
gether he felt a very promising youngster indeed. 

Messrs. Grimlett, Wishwood, Winterf ord, and Turley, for 
whom Joe was to work, were an old-established firm, and 
one of considerable prestige. Mr. Grimlett had been dead 
for some years, but to make up for his absence there was 
an additional partner, whose name did not appear on the 
doorplate. In the clerks'-room it was officially understood 
that he was engaged in extending the connection of the firm, 
and it was unofficially known that his method of doing so 
was by having a very good time at the expense of his 
friends. 

On his arrival at the office, Joe was given a seat in the 
clerks'-room, where sat seven others, and he soon learnt that 
the description " junior " was merely a synonym for " office- 
boy." But he was not greatly damped — if anything, he was 
slightly relieved — to find that he would not be gpiven work 
that he might prove unable to carry out satisfactorily. The 
managing clerks occupied separate rooms, but Joe and his 
companions were not left to themselves, for Mr. Murphey — 
soon to become a familiar figure to Joe — sat at a table near 
the fireplace, and endeavored to rule them with a weighty 
hand. 

Formerly Mr. Murphey had been one of the managing 
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clerks, but deafness came to extinguish any hopes he may 
have had of rising to a higher sphere. It had so far re- 
duced his usefukiess that there had been a serious idea of 
discharging him. But he had been with the firm for many 
years, and to avoid breaking his heart they kept him on, 
giving him such work as he was able to do, and arranging 
for him to supervise the ordinary clerks. When he became 
accustomed to it, his new post gave the old man a good deal 
of satisfaction. In his heart he considered that he was as 
good as any of the partners, all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Winterford, had entered the firm since he 
joined it. He loved domineering over his juniors, and al- 
though he was greatly handicapped by his deafness, he had 
discovered ways of his own by which he could to some ex- 
tent make up for the loss of his hearing. 

Joe had not been at the office many days before he learnt 
the foibles of his seniors. At first the other clerks con- 
sidered him too insignificant to notice, but they were good- 
natured, and it was not long before they began to talk to 
him. His work chiefly consisted in nmning errands, sort- 
ing out the post, entering the letters, and similar simple 
duties. At first he was diligent in carrying them out, but 
when he became more at home in the clerks'-room he took 
advantage of Mr. Murphe/s deafness to idle. The old man 
sat with his back turned, and although he constantly spun 
round in his chair, it seemed quite safe to talk in the in- 
tervals. The other clerks, who knew how Mr. Murphey de- 
lighted in teaching new members of the staff to have a 
wholesome respect for him, did not take the trouble to warn 
Joe what was in store for him. 

One morning, when Joe had unusually little work to do, 
Mr. Murphey, who was known among his juniors as " Old 
Scratch," suddenly developed a cold in the head. He blew 
his nose frequently, and fussed about with his handkerchief 
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each time he did so. Seeing him thus employed, Joe asked 
the youngest of the clerks, a good-natured man named 
Ewart, to lend him a newspaper. Inmiediately he had done 
so. Old Scratch put away his handkerchief. 

"We didn't engage you to talk. Peeping. This is the 
fourth time you have interrupted me. Haven't you got 
anything to do ? Well, you can try your hand at writing up 
the petty-cash book." 

While Old Scratch was explaining how the work was to 
be done, Joe wondered how he had been detected and 
whether the deafness could be feigned; for the rest of the 
day he hardly dared to raise his nose from the book on which 
he was engaged. 

It was not until Mr. Murphey had gone out to lunch that 
the mystery was solved by Ewart, who became communi- 
cative as soon as the old man had gained his end by catch- 
ing Joe. 

" He always has on new fellows like that," he said, using 
a substantive he had carefully acquired, believing it 
sounded as if it had been learnt at a public school. " He 
would be horribly disappointed if he didn't. He keeps a 
bit of a mirror sewn into his handkerchief, and has a look 
to see what we are doing when we aren't expecting it. He 
can see us in the calendar over his table, too; he had it 
framed on purpose, so that the room would be reflected in 
the glass." 

" What an old bird !" said Joe. "What is he Eke, really ? " 

" Oh, not so dusty when you get to know him. He will 
have everything done just so, and if you don't try to do it 
in a better way, you get on with him all right." 

" What's Mr. Winterford like?" inquired Joe, taking the 
opportunity to find out what the other clerks thought of the 
partners. 

"Oh,s'nicc! A real old dear, one of the best." 
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Joe fdt that he had fallen on a bed of roses, and time 
proved that he was not far wrong in his surmise. There 
was a lot of work to do, and work is the best thing to make 
things move pleasantly. So long as the clerks did their 
share no one interfered with them; there was no tmneces- 
sary nagging; even when a mistake was made the partners 
realized that it was an inadvertence, and as such no more 
than to what every one was liable. 

Joe lost no time in crowing over Lily and Bertie as use- 
less members of the family. He did not confess that he was 
acting merely as ofl5ce-boy, and his parents were genuinely 
proud of him, holding him up as an example to be copied by 
the other two children. But in July he had to give up his 
superior attitude, for Bertie was successful in the Boy 
Gerks' Examination, and was appointed ledger clerk at the 
Post-Office Stores. Mrs. Peeping could hardly have been 
more gratified had her husband been knighted in recognition 
of his services to agriculture, but Joe was not at all pleased 
When he discovered that Bertie's wages were higher than 
his own, and that the hours demanded by the Civil Service 
were shorter than those at New Square. 

" You aren't half lucky," Joe admitted one evening, when 
an unusually tiring day had made him feel depressed. 

" I suppose I am, when you come to think," was Bertie's 
comfortable reply. 

" You don't know what it is to feel real down." 

" Don't I half ! " Bertie had far too much spirit to ad- 
mit that he was less of a martyr than his brother. 

" Not really down. You're a lucky one." 

^** Yoti ought to have worked for something, same as me. 
I have paid for my luck," answered Bertie, with the air of 
one surveying a blighted youth. 

"I couldn't work, not in that way." Joe was emphatic 
about this, and his brother seemed to understand. 
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"There you are! What can you expect? You can't 
come to much, not unless you work/' he said. 

The attitude of Joe during this conversation was hypo- 
critical. He did not really consider a Boy Qerkship very 
wonderful, and he felt almost as confident of rising in his 
own office as he had been when he applied for a situation. 
But he was very young, scarcely seventeen, and he fdt it 
hard that Bertie should have advantages that had not fallen 
in his own way. 

Except on the rare occasions when they moralized over 
the futility of life, both the brothers managed to have a very 
good time. They were bitten by the football fever, and 

4 

Spent a great deal of time in discussing the merits of their 
favorite teams. For some undiscovered reason, Joe cham- 
pioned Millwall, and picked up a battle chant, which he 
used to sing in a loud voice, as if to the chime of four bells — 

" Play up, Millwall, 
Mind you don't fall : 
Stick to the ball. 
Good old Millwall ! " 

Bertie, in a less noisy way, was absorbed by the fortunes 
of the Tottenham Hotspur team. Theoretically, he was 
sounder than his brother, and knew the merits of half the 
professional players in the country, but Joe made up for his 
deficiency in technical knowledge by enthusiasm. There 
were many arguments in the evenings : beginning at supper 
with sage calculations, so engrossing that the food, even 
their favorite dish — sausages placed on the table still crack- 
ling — ^was munched furiously to get it out of the way, they 
usually ended riotously. For when Joe found himself out- 
classed, he substituted noise for logic, and bawled, " Mill- 
wall ! " Bertie responding with " Spurs ! " Each was fear- 
fully jealous for the prestige of his team, and if one heard 
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the other utter his battle-cry in the distance, there was an im- 
mediate response, and the opposition eleven was trumpeted. 

All this appeared very childish to Lily, who at the col- 
Itgt was imbibing a rarer air of refinement. She was noisy 
enough herself, but she no longer tolerated noise in other 
people. Her speech also was changing, and she was be- 
ginning to apply a scale to her fellows, dividing them into 
" common as dirt " and " quaite naice." At the college it 
was understood in an indefinite way that Lily's home was 
" quaite naice " and very refined, and the two boys had' to 
live up to the austere standard. To Lily's credit it must be 
said that she did not weigh her parents and find them want- 
ing. Beyond occasional impatience with their methods, a 
trait common to most children, she accepted them very much 
as she accepted her own existence, without question and 
without criticism. It was very different with the two boys ; 
they were fair prey, and her assaults were no less vigorous 
from the fact that she was not sure in her own mind 
whether she intended to better their intellectual status or 
merely their external appearance. Strictly, Joe was more 
presentable than Lily; his enunciation was slightly better 
than that prevalent at the college ; his manners were quiet, 
and for ordinary purposes sufficient. But he had not been 
too much spoilt by the petty snobbishness of his school to 
enjxiy the relaxations that came his way, and by doing so he 
gave Lily plenty of scope for her plans. 

Both boys were conscientious readers of a weekly news- 
paper called The Football Field, and perhaps their happiest 
hours were those in which they sprawled in front of the 
fire on Saturday evenings reading graphic descriptions of 
the match they had witnessed during the afternoon. This 
paper was the first object of Lily's efforts for reform, and 
one day shortly before Easter in the following spring she 
declared her opinion of it 
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" What you two are always sitting with your noses over 
that paper for, I can't think. Any one would think it was 
something sensible, instead of a lot of rubbish/' she said. 

" Better nor what you read, you and your novelettes," 
retorted Bertie promptly. 

" There's a cheek ! Novelettes indeed I Fm not a serv- 
ant, thenk you." 

" Whatever it is, it's proper soppy, I lay." 

" You might behave decent, at any rate," said Lily, shift- 
ing her attack. " Sitting there with your legs sprawled out, 
so that no one can pass I You two would be all the better 
for a little less football and a little more manners." 

" Less yap ! " retorted Joe shortly. 

Bertie, however, was quite ready to thrash the matter out 

" What else is there to read, I should like to know — ^worth 
reading, that is? " he asked. 

" Well, did you ever ! Hear that. Dad ? " lily was over- 
come with amusement at such ignorance. 

Now, then, young Lil . . ." threatened Joe. 
What's all the rumpus, hey ? You let your old Dad tell 
you the rights of it, and you won't go far wrong, I'll be 
bound," said Mr. Peeping, who was intently applying dubbin 
to the soles of a pair of boots. 

" Our Bert wants to know what there is worth reading 
except football," explained Lily, reaching up her hands to 
the high mantelpiece and standing with an unconscious 
grace that was lost on her audience. 

" Well, what do you read. Dad? " asked Joe unkindly. 

" Oh, This and That," replied his father amiably. " This 
and That," he added, as he gave coups de grace to two gap- 
ing cracks in the boot in his hands. 

" You are an old Funny-cuts, you are ! " said Lily, with 
an air of superior amusement. 

Mrs. Peeping had just entered the room, and her caution. 
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"Now, Lil, don't speak so disrespectful to your father," 
showed that the great deception was still in force. 

" Have you told them. Dad ? " she continued, crossing the 
room. 

"Who's telling what?" inquired her husband provok- 
ingly, and began to sing in a loud voice a little song of which 
he was fond — 

" Now, my old man's a fireman, 
And what do you think of that? 
He wears go'blimey breeches, 
And a little go'blimQr hat ! " 



'' Do stop that nonsense, Ted. And that horrible, vulgar 
thing I Why, Dad is going to take us all to the sea ! " 

The sensation was immense; football, already at the last 
gasp for the year, lessons in deportment, everything else, 
was forgotten. To Bertie and Lily the news heralded an 
tmdreamed-of windfall; but to Joe it meant more, for he 
had never been to the sea. Once, several years before, the 
family had spent a momentous day at Southend, but he had 
been unwell, and in consequence left in the care of some 
neighbors. Not to have seen the sea, he felt to be in some 
way a disgrace ; and, although he knew all about it and had 
seen plenty of pictures of it, he had an idea that there was 
something wonderful about it that could be understood only 
by actual vision. The spell that poets had cast over the 
ocean since the beginning of years had in some way fotmd 
entrance into the heart of Master Joe, whose range of vision 
had been limited on the East by St. Paul's and on the West 
by Hyde Park. 

" Cheers I " he shouted 

It acted like a call to arms, and the three children began 
to skip about the kitchen in the wildest spirits. Lily dashed 
over to hug her mother^ who, burdened with a \i^^srj VfcXfii^ 
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was not prepared for such an encounter, while Bertie and 
Joe bounded about in ecstasy. In the background stood 
Mr. Peeping, the good fairy of the day, trying to look as if 
he wished it to be thoroughly understood, and no malice on 
either side, that he had no idea what all the excitement was 
about, and that he would not hold himself responsible for 
the antics of his children. 



CHAPTER m 

THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION VISIT 

MARGATE 

On Easter Monday the crowd at Victoria, dashing to and 
fro like scared hens, seemed dominated by Mr. Peeping, 
who Stood with his bowler hat tilted slightly over his nose 
counting the tickets with tmruflSed calm. When his party 
at length found seats in the train, they were very happy 
but tmspeakably hot. It was a cloudless day, and the Peep< 
ings were wedged with seven others into a compartment 
designed for ten persons, so that the complement was 
twelve. 

Mrs. Peeping had discovered in Answers a collection of 
anecdotes relating to the impressions of various people on 
seeing the sea for the first time. She was waiting with 
great interest, therefore, to see how it would impress Joe. 
She lost no time in letting her fellow-travelers into the 
secret, and the whole party took possession of him in much 
the same way as those who have previously witnessed a play 
forestall its points to the novice who is with them. 

" You won't see it not before we reach Whitstable — ^not 
proper, that is," Mrs. Peeping explained, and forced Joe to 
stare out of the opposite window for an hour or so, lest the 
sight of the Medway at Chatham might blunt his sensations. 

At length the Reculvers were sighted, and the sea horizon 
rose above the low level of the marshes. 

" Now ! " smd Mrs. Peeping, as if she was starting a race, 
and her son turned, closely watched by the others, open- 
mouthed. 
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" He has never seen it before/' she explained for tfii 
tenth time. 

The sea lay dark blue and tranquil in the sunlight, with a 
tangle of foam here and there, and dotted in the distance 
with the sails of small fishing craft. The noise of the train 
drowned what little sound rose from the tiny waves that 
tumbled gently on the sand. As Joe sat leaning forward, 
the sharp, cool breeze blew about his hair, and he took deep 
breaths to draw in the air, that seemed to have become 
charged with a new quality. Its healing influence was so 
acute that he seemed to feel it stirring his blood and renew- 
ing his vitality every time he filled his lungs. He forgot 
entirely that he was acting the part of a performing animal, 
and that every one was awaiting his verdict 

" Well, what do you think of it, dear? " asked his mother 
in tones that suggested a confident proprietor. 

" It's all right — fine," he answered. 

" You don't seem in a hurry to hang out bunting," ob- 
served Lily, with a laugh. 

For the life of him, Joe could not think what to say. 

" 'Ow do you feel now you see it ? 'Ow do it aflfect 
you ? " inquired a mild little man with a spotty face, who 
was craning forward in order to watch. 

I feel as if it's doing me good," announced Joe at length. 
To hear him speak, any one would think as he was on 
his last legs, three legs in the grave, so to speak," mur- 
mured Mr. Peeping, and relieved the tension by laughing 
boisterously. 

The fact of the matter was that Joe felt a great deal more 
than any one suspected. The first sensation of exhilara- 
tion was due to the air, and might have been experienced a 
dozen miles inland; but it was followed by something that 
was entirely different. Gazing at the great expanse of 
water, he felt tears not far from his eyes, and a lump grew 
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in his throat, as it did occasionally when he read in the news- 
paper a more than usually sentimental description of a hero 
at a fire, or of an aviator setting out at dawn on a hazardous 
journey. Partly it was due to a sense of the poetry of the 
moment, more to self-pity. A feeling that until then had 
lain dormant in his mind f otmd utterance in his thoughts. 
He realized that the life he was leading, and probably al- 
ways would lead, wasted nearly all the pleasure of exist- 
ence. The sea mocked him with its freedom, him who was 
always chained to a desk. Of course it was impossible to 
explain this ; he knew well enough that a confession would 
win nothing but jeers. So he had to pretend that he was 
unmoved. 

Although the season had not begun, the Bank Holiday 
invasion made Margate quite full enough for the Peepings 
to be supremely comfortable. An empty seaside place 
would have seemed to them as dismal as a vacant theatre. 
But there were crowds on the front, and the Peepings toiled 
about, hot and happy, in surroundings not very diflferent 
from those at home. They ate their mid-day meal at a 
small cookshop, and then settled on the beach for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The happiest member of the party was Mr. Peeping, who 
kept chuckling to himself. He could not bear to see any of 
his family less jovial than he was, and tried to stir Lily, who 
was rather quiet, into more audible enjo)rment. 

** My throat aches a bit/* she explained. " Sore it is." 

Towards the end of the afternoon, Bertie and Joe strolled 
off along the promenade. 

" Mind you aren't late for the train," Mrs. Peeping called 
after them as they left her with the rest of the party. 

" No fear ! *' they shouted reassuringly. 

When they reached the end of the promenade, they sat 
down to watch the March sun sinking in the TitsX. T\i^ 
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beauty of the evening and the cloudless vistas of the sky, 
fading into golden vacancy above the horizon, brought into 
Joe's heart an urgent perception of liberty. 

" It's just great, isn't it ? " he murmured, knowing that 
Bertie was discreet and that there was no danger in making 
him the depository of sentimental imaginings. 

Bertie made a sympathetic noise, but ventured no reply. 

" It makes me feel real down," Joe continued. " It 
seems a shame to have to work all day when some people 
can enjoy themselves . . . yet somehow it's jolly sitting 
here and garping at it. I wish I could come every evening 
and just sit," 

"It makes one feel small," Bertie admitted, and pro- 
ceeded to turn over in bis mind fragments of marine knowl- 
edge picked up while he was working for his examination. 
" I forget how many miles there is, but more than land." 

" I don't care a dam how many miles there is. It makes 
me feel that the whole show is a swindle. I want to know 
what it is there for." 

Bertie mumbled something about rainfall and cultivation, 
but his brother paid no attention. He felt that the sea was 
there to be enjoyed. The beauty of the evening had the 
curious effect of drawing out all the snobbishness that was 
latent In him. He felt that he was as good as the people 
who had nothing to do, and it was a shame that he had not 
sufficient money to enjoy himself. Bertie was a log, and 
had no finer feelings; he would be content, even glad, to 
keep a small shop, and devote his life to it ! 

Sitting there on the end of the sea-wall, Joe was develop- 
ing the ambition that was to rule his life. He was discover- 
ing the difference between his outlook and that of Bertie ; 
that he wanted to rise, whereas his brother wanted to push 
onwards. 

At the station, Joe was lucky enough to secure a comer 
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seat on the side of the carriage next the sea, and as they 
moved off he peered out through the dusk at the distant 
water. After the tram had passed Westgate, it skirted the 
west bay of that place, where walking along the almost de- 
serted promenade was a yotmg couple. The girl was hang- 
ing on the arm of her companion, and they were both con- 
vulsed over some joke, unconscious of the rows of eyes re- 
garding them from the distant train. Joe gazed at them 
enviously. They were hicky ones, he thought. Very likely 
they were sta}ring there for a long time: at any rate, they 
soon would be asleep with the sound of the sea in their ears, 
instead of in a stnSy London back street, with the prospect, 
before them of starting off to work early next morning. 
They were lud^ ones ; but why should he not be like them 
one day? 

Destiny opened her ledger then, knowing how to head 
Joe's account with Life. She knew that the seed planted 
in him at his school, unexpectedly brought to fruition by 
his day at Margate, was not to be forgotten, that for better 
or worse he was mated to an ambition. 

When the Peeplngs reached home, they fell to on their 
supper without delay. Mr. Peeping even went so far as to 
discard his jacket and collar in order to give more play to 
his arms. Lily alone would not eat ; she complained again 
of her throat, and said that her head ached badly. 

"You will fed better with a morsel in your stummick," 
suggested her mother. 

Lily declared that it would only make her sick. 

" You are too fanciful, my girl : over-excited, that is what 
is the matter with you," was all the sympathy she got. 

But when she rose to say good-night, and bent to g^ve her 
mother a kiss, she collapsed. Her knees gave way, and she 
fell in a heap in Mrs. Peqnng's lap. 
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" Law, how hot she is ! What ever can be wrong with 
her?" cried Mrs. Peeping when she touched her daughter's 
face. Her cahn deserted her, and she became almost panic- 
stricken. "What shall we do, Ted? What can we do? 
I have never seen any one like it before. Do you think wc 
had best send for a doctor? Do say something!" 

"Just as you like. Mother," answered her husband, 
alarmed for the safety of his girl. 

" Run along, Joe, tfiere's a good lad," said Mrs. Peeping, 
turning to her son, who was busy imlacing his boots. 

" It is only the heat. Why can't Bert go ? He doesn't 
have to get up so early," Joe protested, not at all relishing 
the prospect of having to turn out again. 

" He's gone to bed, and you know how tired he was." 

" I don't see why it should always be me." 

" Now then, no nonsense. Master Joe ; off you goes ! " 
commanded his father, with tmusual severity. 

Reluctantly, Joe moved to the door, for he was really 
tired. But once he had closed it behind him, he began to 
lose his feeling of ill-treatment Who has not felt the same 
reviving influence of the open air, even after spending a 
wearying day in it? 

So refreshed did Joe fed that he decided even to prolong 
his errand by making a detour into Tottenham Court Road, 
the bright lights and moving crowd in which beckoned 
through a slight haze. 

The amusing behavior of a man who had been drinking 
too much, kept him fascinated for a time — for he was still 
very unsophisticated when he was off his guard — a cinema 
enticed him to read and admire its bill of fare ; innumerable 
entertaining happenings delayed his progress. Then, just 
as he was turning to fetch the doctor in earnest, there was 
a rending crash, and he was the happy spectator of a really 
bad collision between a taxicab and a motor omnibus. No 
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London boy would miss such a chance of standing in open- 
mouthed interest, for he runs to read the sights of the 
streets ; they are his library and his romance. Joe halted at 
once, in order to give his whole attention to the matter. 

Half an hour later, sated with ambulance-vans, police- 
men*s note-books, and a dew-breathing crowd, Joe knocked 
at the door in Ringwood Street. He felt very tired, but he 
had an idea that there was something he had forgotten ; as 
one who, waking, feels a sensation ominous of a half-re- 
membered ill. 

Although Mrs. Peeping must have known who was there, 
she only opened the door a few inches while she parleyed. 

Is he coming? " she asked. " What a time you been ! " 

Who ? " stammered Joe. 

The doctor, boy ! " she answered shortly. 
" I forgot ^" he qtiavered, overwhehned. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A YOUNG BROTHER SEES WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS 

When Lily, with pneumoniai left in a f our-wheelcr for 
the hospital, the rest of the family soon relapsed into their 
usual mode of life. For perhaps half a dozen meals her 
empty chair seemed strange, for a few days Joe turned red 
at the memory of the part he had played in the matter ; but 
the Peepings adjusted themselves to the new conditions 
without difficulty, and without the interference of Lily the 
evenings passed very pleasantly for the two boys. It is 
only those who have to work as hard as they did who know 
how satisfying it can be simply to sit doing nothing, think- 
ing of nothing. 

At that time both Bertie and Joe were passing throuj^ 
an uneasy period in their development : they were beginning 
to discover that a future existed Until then the immedi- 
ate present had filled their thoughts, the petty woes and 
tribulations experienced from day to day had been their 
only cares. They were only just realizing that the prob- 
lematical was far more harassing than the actual. 

Bertie had the most tangible ground for complaint. It 
seemed hardly more than a few weeks since he passed his 
examination — in reality it was more than three months—^ 
but already the prospect of having to start working for an- 
other was looming before him. He was finding out that the 
examinations, so airily dismissed as nominal tests while he 
was considering the Civil Service, were grim realities. A 
whole series of them stretched before him like the rungs of 
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a ladder. He was learnings toO| that even if he passed 
successfully all these obstacles his pay would be miserably 
poor, and that if he failed to do so he would have to leave. 
Naturally, he was rather downcast, but nothing so far had 
occurred to make him need more money than he was earn- 
ing, so that his position did not weigh on his mind so much 
as might have been expected. His greatest complaint at 
that time was that his work was wearyingly monotonous. 
As he sat over his ledgers at the office, spectacled and meek, 
he contrasted his lot with that which he had planned for 
himself as owner of a cosy little business. On Saturday 
afternoons, more often than not, he would stay at home to 
help his mother in the shop. He rather fancied himself 
when interviewing customers, and was firmly persuaded 
that, had he been allowed to take a more active part in it, 
the business would have been a great deal more flourishing 
than it was. 

The troubles that faced Joe had a less concrete origin, 
but were no less unsettling to their object. That which 
was to prove the besetting ambition of his life had al- 
ready begun to take possession of his thoughts. Every day 
that passed after the momentous visit to Margate showed 
him more clearly that it was desirable to become one 
of the class that a year previously he had hardly envied, 
far less dreamed of trjring to emulate. He was a socialist 
belonging to a party never officially recognized, the propa- 
ganda of which is none the less familiar to a large number 
of people. Where others wished to destroy, he wished to 
participate. He was quite ready to approve of the existing 
classes of society, but he did not see why he should have 
to belong to one of the less favored of them. His ideas had 
scarcely begun to shape, but already they marked him as 
alien from his family. Bertie and he had begun rather late 
in the day to take a mild interest in the oppos\Xit ^tl\ W\. 
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where Bertie disregarded the occupants of carriages and 
those whose dress or manner showed that they were of 
another world socially, Joe was more daring and aspir- 
ing, passing the factory-girl and the lesser shop-assistant 
with a momentary glance, and turning his head per- 
sistently after the very girls who for Bertie scarcely existed. 

Many times at this period, Joe paused while he was dress- 
ing or undressing to stare at himself in the small, tarnished 
mirror in the bedroom he shared with Bertie. He did 
not do so from vanity as the word is usually understood; 
but as he regarded his face with owlish solemnity, he tried 
to discover what would be the future of its owner. He 
tried to picture it in a throng of wealthy people ; to imagine 
it to be a successful face, one that was envied and hated. 
Lost in such musings, he would contort his features into 
smiling recognitions of imaginary notabilities or scornful 
aloofness from petty affairs, imtil Bertie would cry out — 

*' What ever are you looking so old-fashioned for : pvc 
your poor old clock a chance! " 

Then Joe, a moody duke, would turn reluctantly to doflf 
or don his pants or shirt, as the case might be. 

His desire to rise in the world was so acute that it led 
him to do what he had declared to be impossible for him: 
he began to work in the evenings. A chance suggestion at 
the office, where he had been promoted to the rank of clerk, 
made him decide to learn shorthand and typewriting, valu- 
able assets, it seemed, even if they savored of Lily. He 
joined a London County Council Technical School, and 
spent three hours in the evenings each week acquiring com- 
mercial value. On his free nights, he actually persuaded 
Lily to help him with his home work, and cozened Bertie 
into reading aloud extracts from the newspaper for him to 
transcribe painfully, at a speed at times approaching a slow 
trot. But, strictly, it Is anticipating to record such an ad- 
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vanced period of capability, for Joe did not become suf- 
ficiently proficient to need his brother's assistance until some 
time after Lily returned from hospital, where she still lay 
fighting her way to recovery, almost forgotten by her 
brothers, except when Mrs. Peeping shamed them into call- 
ing to see the invalid on visitors' days. 

Before Lily was well enough to come home, an event hap- 
pened that added considerably to the intricacies of life for 
Joe. 

One evening, Mrs. Peeping reported that a man had 
called at the shop to ask if she knew of a studio in the 
neighborhood which was to let. She repeated the fact sim- 
ply as a piece of news, but her husband's fertile brain dis- 
covered possibilities in it He pointed out how extremely 
easy it would be to- provide a studio for any one else who 
might require one. Mrs. Peeping, who was averse to letting 
rooms of any sort — for she considered it beneath her dignity 
to do so— -particularly objected to the idea of having an 
artist in the house. All artists were the same, she said, and 
indicted them generaUy of immorality, noisiness, and parti- 
ality to Paris. 

But when Joe reached home the following Saturday after- 
noon, he found his father with an acquaintance, who was in 
the decorating trade, standing in the back yard inspecting a 
shed, which in more prosperous days had sheltered a horse 
and a second-hand cart for delivering vegetables. It had 
been empty for some years, but a ladder and a bag of car- 
penters' tools, which were lying on the ground, indicated 
that there were designs on it 

"A broom and a north light is all that's wanted," observed 
Mr. Peeping's companion, whose name was Beesup, as Joe 
reached the scene. 

"That's just about the ticket: a bit of a do-out, and it 
ynll be a snug little place/' agreed Mr. Peeping, e^tm^ ^c^- 
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provingly the accumulation of dust and cobwebs in the 
shed. 

" My Missus has plenty of brooms, but I'm not so sure 
about a north light/' he added doubtfully. There was 
something tricky about the latter, although the term was 
familiar. " North light, ancient lights, lights and trotters," 
he murmured to himself, seeking a solution. 

'Are you going to make it into a studio ? '* inquired Joe. 
Sharp lad ! " assented his father. 

"A ladder and a saw," observed Mr. Beesup thought- 
fully. 

"You're right — 2, broom, north light, ladder, and saw, 
that's the ticket," replied Mr. Peeping, repeating the 
category with relish. "A handful of nails might come in 
handy," he suggested, not to seem behindhand in ideas. 

" Can you spare a couple of, hours ? If so, we could 
settle it straight away — a, couple of hours would make a 
tidy job of it." 

" My old woman will keep an eye on the shop," replied 
Mr. Peeping, as if he was conferring a favor. 

The bearing of the ladder and saw on the question of 
north lights was soon clear to Mr. Peeping. 

"Jest have off them bits of planking, and nm a trimmer, 
so; and a couple of dozen greenhouse glasses will do it a 
treat," he said. 

For a time the sound of sawing, the hammering of nails, 
and the murmur of Mr. Peeping's voice, punctuated by ap- 
preciative chuckles from his companion, were to be heard. 
As he warmed to his work he became confidential, and be- 
fore the roof was ready to receive the glass Mr. Beesup had 
heard all about the "Green Dragon," and even had sug- 
gested several additions to the scheme, which met with ap- 
proval. 

'' You know, I'm not suited to London ; I droops. But 
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once in the country I feels at home/' Mr. Peeping explained, 
sitting down on the edge of the roof and addressing Mr. 
Beesup below him. "I haven't done really well, not to 
call well — ^though I'm not complaining; we all has our ups 
and downs — ^not since I took on this business." He seemed 
to infer a previous period of great prosperity. " Now, a 
small 'Ouse would be just my ticket. I tmderstands people. 
I sees what they are thinking and acts according. Tact: 
that's what it is. Some has, it, some hasn't ; it's a gift." 

" You're about right there," agreed Mr. Beesup. " I al- 
ways said as you was one for ideas." 

Mr. Peeping looked at his companion with great friendli- 
ness, considering him an unconmionly clever and agreeable 
man. 

After a time, Joe grew tired of watching the progress of 
the work, and began to look about for something to do. 
The yard was not an attractive place, and he had seldom 
been into it Another row of houses ran parallel to Ring- 
wood Street, and as the wall between the yard he was in 
and that of the house immediately behind was too high for 
him to be able to see over it, he clambered up to find out 
if there was anything of interest on the other side. 

When he looked over it, he found something quite un- 
expected — ^a girl of about his own age sitting sewing im- 
mediately beneath him. She heard the noise of his ascent, 
and turned with some alarm to see what was happening. 
It was the balcony scene reversed : a distinctly pretty Juliet 
peering upwards with raised brows at a good-looking 
Romeo. 

Perhaps because both were pleasantly impressed, they did 
not feel at all shy. 

Hullo ! " observed Joe. 

Htillo ! " she answered without thinking, then, realizing 
what had happened, feigned indignation. 
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" Well, you have got a cheek ! " 

" Don't be niflfy," Joe appealed " I didn't know you were 
there." 

" I should hope not 1 How do you know what I mightn't 
be doing?" 

" Well, you would hardly be spooning or having a bath 
out here," he answered boldly. 

" You can say things ! " she protested. 

" It's rum . . ." 

Before Joe had time to finish the sentence, his foot 
slipped, and ignominiously he disappeared from sight. The 
wall was not sufficiently thick to prevent his conmient on 
the event being heard. 

When he reappeared, the girl was standing, alarmed by 
the muffled curses she had heard. 

"Did you hurt yourself?" she asked, positively anx- 
ious. 

" It is all right ; I only scratched my hand." 

" You must get it bathed." 

Joe was Spartan, and refused to go. 

" What was you saying when . . . ? '* she asked, hesi- 
tating for a moment, then laughing. 

" I was saying it was rum I had never seen you before." 

The laugh completed the thaw that had already set in, and 
Joe discovered that her name was Milly Meadows, before 
the sound of his father throwing things about to show that 
he had finished his undertaking made him drop from the 
wall and return towards the house. 

" What have you bin up to ? " inquired Mr. Peeping, as 
his son came round the end of the shed. 

" Just mikeing," was the reply. 

But the encounter at the wall had acted as a tonic. For 
a time Joe forgot his woes. His thoughts kept returning to 
Milly, and be tried to visualize her face. When he was go- 
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ing up to bed that night, he stopped on the landmg, where 
there was a window. Pressing his nose against the glass, 
he could see the black outline of the house in which she 
lived shutting out the bright sky, which was dusty with 
stars. In one of the windows a light was burning, and he 
wondered if Milly was behind it Not for a moment did 
he consider himself sickening for even the mildest form of 
calf-love, but he was interested, and could not keep his 
thoughts away from the girl, ahnost the first to whom he 
had spoken on his own initiative. 

"Buck up with the candle!" shouted Bertie from up- 
stairs, cutting short the vigil. 

During the days that followed, Joe discovered that it was 
most convenient to travel to and from Lincoln's Inn by way 
of the street behind the one in which he lived. A short 
calculation showed which house was Milly's, but it was not 
for nearly a week that he met her again. Then a chance 
encounter at the comer of the street resulted in his winning 
a promise from her that she would go for a walk with him 
the following Sunday evening. When he thought about it 
afterwards, he was rather frightened at what he had done : 
he was going ahead with a vengeance! The thought of 
spending an evening alone with a girl seemed strangely 
romantic. It made his temples throb. Until then he had 
never bothered enough about the other sex to seek adventure 
with it. 

When Sunday evening came, they went by Tube to 
Hampstead and thence to the Heath, which is known to the 
leisured classes chiefly as a place set apart for the bac- 
dianalia of the London aborigines on Bank Holidays: at 
other times being vaguely prized as a lung of the town. It 
is the fiS^rCe where they never go for a walk, but always feel 
18 if they do: a cultivated jtmgle over which the sunset 
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flames savagely when motors speed homewards. In Ae 
lives of the busier classes, however, it plays an important 
part. There every Sunday evening punctiliously refined 
young ladies promenade with their " friends/' The Tube 
trains are crowded with those who flock to join in this 
nocturnal church parade, and as the evening passes the 
dusky Heath is frequented by dimly seen figures seeking the 
intimacy of night. In the winding paths is heard the mur- 
mur of hushed voices and the tread of loitering feet The 
solitary stars, high in the vaulted sky, shine unobserved by 
those who sit in rigid embrace upon the scattered seats, and 
upon the sallow faces of whom the night wind plays un- 
noticed. 

As Milly and Joe walked in the direction of " The Span- 
iards," she was full of trivial conversation, to which at first 
Joe paid little attention, for what to her was probably the 
ordinary routine of a Sunday evening, to him was an 
enthralling adventure. 

" You are a quiet old stick ! '* she protested. "Are you 
feeling queer?" 

" I was thinking— about you," he venttired. 

" You don't say ! How f unn-aye ! " 

Her teeth flashed in the moonlight as she smiled banter- 

ingly. 
" What about going on the Heath for a bit? " 
" I don't mind if I do. I'm quite agreeable." 
Before Joe knew what was happening, Milly was claw- 
ing hold of him to prevent herself slipping as she descended 
the slope from the road to the grass. 

The incident loosed Joe's tongue, and Milly was soon 
laughing immoderately at his sallies. 

" Don't I laugh a lot f I was bom to laugh," she s^d. 
" But, ooh ! it do look creepay down here." 
Certainly it was decidedly ghostly away from the roadie 
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but the distant lights that could be seen between the scat- 
tered trees were reassuring, and Milly, who had in some way 
become entangled in Joe's arm, overcame her nervousness 
and edged closer to her companion. He cotild see that she 
expected him to be more sentimental 

"You are awfully pretty, Milly," he told her, with a 
fierce attempt to appear at ease. 

" Don't be sarky I '* she replied. 

" I*m not Give us a kiss, do." 

Even this boldness did not conceal from Joe the fact 
that he was as scared as a rabbit of her; and when they re- 
traced their steps to the station shortly afterwards, he f dt 
relieved. 

At the comer of Ringwood Street, where they had to partji 
however, he felt sentimental. 

** Good-bye," he said with regret 

" Good-bye," she answered. 

But neither of them moved. 
I say, Milly 



"I say, Milly " 

"Get on with it!" 



" I say, Milly, do you like me a bit ? More than other 
chaps, I mean." 
" You aren't a bad old stick." 
** I like you, at any rate." 
"Do you?" 

" I'm awfully fond of you, Milly," he said with emotion. 
" Oh, push off ! " she replied brusquely, and off he had 
to go, for she left him without further ceremony. 

When Joe reached home, he found the rest of the family 
sitting uttering yawns preparatory to bed. 
You are in good time," said Mrs. Peeping. 
Yes, there's not much to do alone," answered Joe de- 
jcdtfully. 

It is much better to be alone than runnmg after ^Is,^ 
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as some do. It never comes to no good, that don't : and it 
wotdd only fret me, so you won't do it, will you, dear ? " 

" Of course not," he answered stoutly. 

He felt horribly guilty, and quaked with terror, as he 
wondered whether any one he knew had seen him with 
Milly. Never again, he vowed to himself, would he go out 
with her: it was too risky. But half an hour later, when he 
lay in bed, a strange yearning came over him, an ecstatic 
nausea. 

" Milly," he murmured to himself, and discovered that it 
was a strangely bewitching name. 



CHAPTER V 

CHANGES AT HOME 

Two days later, Lily came home, and although the two 
boys welcomed her with effusion, they were both conscious 
that the peaceful day^ they had recently enjoyed would end 
with her return. Mr. Peeping, however, was all smiles, not- 
withstanding the fact that Lily greeted him in rather an off- 
hand manner. 

" Why, Dad," she said, ** you're growing bald ; you arc, 
reely!" 

"I must send for the thatcher immediate; sharp's the 
word, my lass, afore they gives me the push ! '* he replied, 
and therewith they resumed their bantering relations, in 
which Lily's refinement did not hinder her from behaving 
like a very spoilt girl. 

Her holiday at the hospital had made Lily disinclined to 
return to the college, and she decided to waste no more time 
there, but to look about at once for a situation as shorthand 
typist. Her mother protested that she was too young to 
think of such a thing, but Lily said she was nineteen and 
looked two years older, which was true. Mr. Peeping sided 
with her, and she won her end. Her first step was to buy 
a new hat, and the fact that it suited her extremely well had 
more to do with the success of her efforts than the training 
she had received. In less than a week, she returned home 
one evening to annotmce that she had been engaged as pri- 
vate secretary to the manager of a large commercial firm. 

*' Good lass ! ** said her father admiringly, on hearing the 
news. 

Joe was less credulotts. 
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" Secretary ; I don't think ! " he jeered, and was rewarded 
by a venomous glare from Lily. 

" There's one blessing, an)rway ; it will prevent you hang- 
ing about at home so much. I hope you get plenty of over- 
time to prevent you coming back too early," he added, with 
the brutality of which brothers alone are capable. 

Before Lily took up her new work, Mrs. Peeping gave her 
a serious warning. She described graphically the perils 
which she imagined lurked in the City, and urged her 
daughter to walk circumspectly. 

" You are quite pretty enough to attract imwelcome at- 
tention, dear," she said, " but I hope I shan't never have to 
complain of your friends. Don't be in too much of a hurry 
to find Mr. Right." 

Lily did not pay much attention to the latter words, for 
she turned instinctively to look at herself in the mirror di- 
rectly her looks were referred to. The idea, too, of attract- 
ing unwelcome attention was not without its thrill. 

" There's one other thing, dear," continued Mrs. Peeping, 
" and I have kept it to the last as being the best — don't for- 
get as the less you gives in to a man the longer he will like 
you." 

Which eminently practical piece of wisdom impressed her 
daughter not at all. Lily was quite confident in herself, 
with the pathetic assurance of ignorance. 

During the weeks that followed, Bertie was the only one 
of the children who kept an unruffled mind. Lily was brim- 
ming over with excited gossip about all the " fellows ** and 
"young ladies" at her office, and Joe was furtively en- 
thralled by Milly. Had he told them about her, his parents 
would probably have offered no objection to her, but he had 
no wish to do so. Thrilled as he was by her presence, he 
preserved an attitude. of cold-blooded common sense in her 
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absence. He knew in his heart that she was not the girl he 
would choose wisely as mate^ he had other plans: when he 
soared into sunny heights as he intended^ she would be a 
handicap to him. No, he would get as much pleasure as he 
could, without giving anything himself. His fairy .god- 
mother must have noted his point of view with concern ; it 
was the first unpleasant result of his ambition* 

Milly was made subservient to practical aims, and Joe 
continued his work at the Technical School, sorely tried at 
times by her hatmting presence. He still appeared at the 
Vicar's reading circle, and mumbled through "Christmas 
Eve " in a fierce attempt to lose no opportunity of learning 
to ape his social superiors. As he sat among the elect in the 
Vicarage drawing-room, he watched with hawk-like eyes the 
motions of those about him, and discovered that when a lady 
left the room it was customary to open the door, and that it 
was not desirable to try and shout other speakers into si- 
lence. Had it been with a more sensible object, his diligence 
would have been praiseworthy. 

Although he kept Milly in a secondary place, when Joe 
did yield to her he was ardent enough. Perhaps because he 
would not desert all his other occupations for her company, 
she became greatly attached to him. Gradually she gave up 
her other flirtations in favor of Joe. She did not look very 
far into the future, but she began to think a great deal more 
about him than she ever had about any one else. 

*'Do you like me, Milly?*' Joe asked her again, two 
months after their first visit to Hampstead Heath. 

" Yes, Joe," she answered. 

"How much?" 

" I don't know how much." 

''A lot?" 

*' Yes, ever such a lot." 

She meant it, and when he said '' Ditto," he also was in 
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earnest. At times he was afraid that he would be carried 
from his feet by her attraction. 

An event soon occurred, however, which showed that the 
other children also were growing up. Lily had not been 
long in her situation before she introduced a new factor into 
life at Ringwood Street. Bertie was making the best of the 
few weeks that remained before he had to begin working 
for the examination he would have to pass at the age of 
eighteen in order to become an assistant clerk, and whenever 
he was able to do so, he persuaded Joe to spend the evening 
with him in the gallery of a music-hall; or, if funds were 
low, in a cinema. 

One Saturday night they went to one of the latter which 
had recently been opened in Tottenham Court Road. Pro- 
vided with packets of cigarettes, and with the pleasant con- 
sciousness that the next day was Sunday, they felt very 
pleased with themselves; and when the lights went up at 
the end of one of the films they began to " tick oflF " the 
other members of the audience. 

While they were doing so, Joe's eyes fell on a girl who 
was sitting in the shilling seats in the balcony. 

" I say, Bert," he said. " Do you see who it is up there ? " 
What of it ? " his brother returned, unmoved. 
Don't you see it's Lil ! '* 

No ! Who's she with ? " Bertie asked excitedly, as Lily 
turned to speak to a man beside her. 

" Won't we just have her on when we get home ! " he 
added, full of glee at the prospect. *' He is a fair twister, 
an)rway." 

As soon as the lights were lowered again, tfie brothers 
made their escape, and returned home to wait for their sis- 
ter. It was a chance to get even with her that they could 
not afford to miss. lily, the crushing, was in their hands I 
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They winked ecstatically at each other across the kitchen, 
and uttered silent prayers that their parents might go to bed 
before Lily returned, and so give them an opportunity to 
carry out their plan. 

At half-past ten, Mrs. Peeping gave each of her sons a 
kiss, and went up-stairs, followed by her husband. Half an 
hour later, a latch-key was heard in the door, and Lily 
entered the kitchen. 

Had a good time ? '' Bertie inquired pleasantly. 

Yes, thenks," answered Lily, rather surprised. 
" Your friend all right ? " asked Joe. 

What do you mean ? " retorted his sister frigidly. 

Oh, Lil, I am surprised at you, I am really!'' said 
Bertie, rolling his eyes. 

Sauce ! '' snapped lily. 

Who is he ? " asked Joe. 
" Whatever are you talking about, you cheeky thing? ** 

We were wondering who your friend at the cinema 
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Oh, just a friend." Lily turned pink, and scurried up- 
stairs to escape further questioning. 

She was shown little mercy in the days that followed. 
The word " friend " was prominent in the conversation of 
her brothers, thrown ironically into inverted commas. To 
have Lily at their mercy was an unending joy, but they 
never suspected that the matter was anything more than a 
passing flirtation. When, therefore, Mrs. Peeping an- 
notmced a fortnight later that Lily had invited a " gentleman 
friend '' to tea the following Sunday, it was a great surprise 
to them. 

When the time came, they were a good deal impressed. 
Mr. Qive Randall was an impressive man. To the Peep- 
ings, his air of self-assurance was a very fine thing. He 
was a good deal older than Lily, and of a portly build. Sel 
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in a f attishy round face^ his small eyes, twinkling shrewdly, 
belied the weak effect of his thin, flaxen moustadie. When 
be came into the drawing-room, which had been made habit- 
able for the occasion, he seemed to fill it, and drowned with 
his loud and overbearing voice the timid attempts his hostess 
made to welcome him. 

" Charming room," he proclaimed " Glad to sit down, 
very." 

" It is rather hot, isn't it : would you like the window open, 
dive?'' asked Lily, and her use of the name made her 
brothers stare at her with interest It was difficult to be- 
lieve that she could possess such a portentous admirer for 
her own. 

" Thank you, lily," said Mr. Randall. *' I have just re- 
turned from Margate, Mrs. Peeping, and I find London 
oppressive." 

" No doubt you do," agreed his hostess in a conciliatory . 
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Magnificent place, Margate," soliloquized the guest 
" Beautiful air — splendid sim." 

He had a trick of putting his hand to his forehead and 
drawing it downwards, as if to make sure that the contour 
of his nose had not changed. As he did so, a large diamond 
in a ring on his finger caught the light, and his action made 
him aware of the fact that he was perspiring freely. He 
produced a red silk handkerchief and mopped his brow. 

" No doubt you see a great number of places in your pro- 
fession. I think Lily said as you was a Traveler," observed 
Mrs. Peeping, who was plainly awed. 

" You are right, Madam. I am On the Road. Morgan 
and Riley. No doubt you know them. Finest and most 
up-to-date house in the woolen trade." 

At that Juncture, Bertie and Joe escaped. When they 
reached a less restrained atmosphere, they winked at eadh 
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other very knowingly, but Lily had won the day: secretly 
they were impressed. Even Mr. Peeping, who always made 
a great show of not being imposed upon by externals, felt ' 
that his daughter had made a very creditable catch. 

" Let's see, when was it you fixed the day ? " he would 
ask, winking at his wife. " We shan't see much more of 
this gel of ours, not when she moves into Park Lane. She 
won't recognize her old Dad, not if she meets him in the 
street" 

Having brought Mr. Randall to the house, Lily made no 
further pretense of spending the evenings with girls from 
the office, which previously had been her pretext for going 
out, but went off to meet him without any subterfuge. His 
occupation kept him away from London a great deal; but 
when he returned from his various trips, invariably he 
brought Lily a present and took her on a rotmd of amuse- 
ments. She did not fret much in his absence, however, and 
no one could discover exactly what were her feelings with 
regard to him. In reality, she liked him well enough, but a 
prudent recognition of the advantages that would accrue 
from having such a substantial swain at her beck had a 
great deal to do with her action in smiling on him. 

Hardly had the Peepings become accustomed to Mr. Ran- 
dall, when something came to give a death-blow to their old 
life. Lily and Bertie had gone to bed one Saturday evening 
about three months later, leaving Joe sitting in the kitchen 
with his mother, who had been unusually wakeful. The 
conversation turned to the subject of Lily's affections, and 
Mrs. Peeping confessed that she could not understand the 
attitude of her daughter. She was a woman sufficiently old- 
fashioned, in the estimation of her children, to think of a 
irousseau directly she heard that a g^rl had been kissed by 
a man who was not a relative. It was a shock to her, there- 
fore, to find that Lily had no intention of settling dovm vol 
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the immediate future, and had, in fact, a definite aversion to 
marriage. 

Mother and son sat for a long time discussing not only 
Lily, but girls of a generation before, as described by Mrs. 
Peeping. At length she rose to go to bed ; but, remembering 
that her husband had not come home, she stopped on the 
stairs to tell Joe to sit up. 

" Your father did not take his key," she said. " So mind 
you wait up for him." 

Joe was quite comfortable in his chair, and sat for a time 
letting his thoughts roam at random. He reviewed his ca- 
reer with Winterford & Co. He had been there well over 
a year, and had definitely given up his work as office-boy, in 
order to act as an ordinary clerk. It was a step in the right 
direction, but things were maturing very slowly. What 
good was it to slave at shorthand, if he had no opportunity 
to use it ? What good did it do him to sit through the ter- 
ribly boring meetings of the reading circle, if he was not 
brought at other times into touch with the members, if he 
had no chance of putting into practice his laboriously ac- 
quired good manners? The himgry twenties caimot appre- 
ciate any but fruits immediately to hand, and as these were 
not fortihicoming, Joe felt depressed. 

It grew later, and Joe, for all his despondency, drifted 
into sleep. Some time later he awoke with a start, and dis- 
covered that it was half-past one in the morning. The pros- 
pect of remaining in the kitchen and trying to keep awake 
was not very alluring, and he decided to go to the door for 
a breath of fresh air. As he crossed the room, he wondered 
where his father was. It was very unusual for him to be so 
late, and as the " Dudley Arms " had closed long before, Joe 
could only suppose that he had gone home with a friend and 
over a glass of spirits forgotten the time. 

When Joe reached the outer door, he put his hand on the 
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latch carefully, in order not to disturb the rest of the family 

by making a noise. But as he drew it back, the door opened 
towards him with a rush, as if some one had given it a push. 
Pinned behind the door, for a moment he felt rather scared, 
but when he looked round it nothing was to be seen. 

Then his eye fell on a dark object hidden in the shadow. 
He stooped to see what it was, and as he did so his hand 
touched a face. In a moment he had fetched a candle from 
the kitchen table, and with its light saw his father sprawled 
in a huddled attitude on the ground. Evidently he had 
fallen just as he reached the door, and no policeman had 
since passed on his beat to discover him. 

Joe no longer felt alarmed. He guessed that for once his 
father had sipped too much and was dead drunk. Finding 
that it was not possible to shake consciousness into the 
heavily breathing figure, he tried to drag it into the house. 
But his strength was not sufficient, and he went up-stairs to 
fetch his mother. 

In response to a knock on her door, Mrs. Peeping came 
out of her room in a dressing-gown, and Joe told her what 
had happened. Her practical good-sense prevented her 
showing any distress, and she went down-stairs at once. 
Together they managed to drag Mr. Peeping to his bed, but 
it was a nightmare-like process. Their united strength was 
insuflScient to enable them to carry him with ease, and they 
had almost to drag him up the stairs, his back constantly 
bumping against the steps with a dull sound. When once he 
was on the bed, they took off his boots, and then held a 
consultation. 

" We mustn't tell the others," said Mrs. Peeping, anxious 
to prevent the explosion of the great tradition. 

** What can we say to them ? " asked Joe. " He is sure 
not to be able to get up to-morrow ; he will feel horribly 
bad." 
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" I can say he was took ill in the night : indigestion.** 

" That is not bad enough ; they are sure to guess." 

Then Mrs. Peeping had an inspiration. 

** I will say as he had a stroke ; he will have to keep quiet, 
then, to prevent them guessing. Serve him right," she said. 

As their ideas as to the nature of a stroke were vague, 
they decided that it would fit the case nicely. It never oc- 
curred to them that on such occasions it was usual to send 
for a doctor. 

At breakfast next morning, Mrs. Peeping was very quiet, 
and when Lily asked why her father was so late she was 
told that he was not well. Joe wondered why the stroke 
was not mentioned, but as soon as the meal was finished his 
mother called him from the room. 
He is reely bad," she said. 

It is only natural," he replied, believing her to refer to 
the usual consequences of drinking too much. 

" I don't mean that," said his mother. " He has never 
come to." 

They went up-stairs together, and the stertorous breathing 
and immobile face of the sick man alarmed Joe. 

** We must have a doctor," he said. 

" I will send Bert," decided Mrs. Peeping, remembering 
the part Joe had played on a former occasion. 

When the doctor came down-stairs after visiting the sick- 
room, Joe met him in the passage. 

" I am sorry to say your father has had a stroke of par- 
alysis." 

•'Is it very bad?" 

" It is serious, of course ; but it is the first, and I expect 
he will soon recover consciousness," answered the doctor. 

When Joe went up-stairs, aghast at the irony of the news, 
he found his mother fighting against hysteria. It was a 
horrible Sunday. 






CHAPTER VI 

HOW THE CIVIL SERVICE WAS NO BETTER 

During the remainder of his life, Mr. Peeping never 
again rose from his bed. When he recovered from the first 
effects of the seizure, it was found that the whole of his 
right side was useless ; and, although it might have been pos- 
sible with care to move him occasionally, his family took it 
for granted that he was chained to his bed, and there he 
stayed. The only thing that was done was to carry him, 
bed and all, down into the small parlor behind the shop^ 
which became his room. He would have preferred to be 
in the kitchen, which was the centre of the family life, but 
to have him there would have caused endless inconvenience, 
and it was just as well that the doctor vetoed the suggestion, 
on account of the unhealthy atmosphere. 

At anchor in his little backwater away from the turmoil 
of the house, Mr. Peeping at this eleventh hour began to 
take an acute interest in the conducting of the shop. He 
found it fatiguing to read much, and his wife taught him to 
knit, for he still retained the use of his arms. He set to 
work on a gargantuan muffler that grew into a large coil on 
the floor beside his bed, despite the protests of Mrs. Peeping. 
Busy with his knitting-needle, he would shout questions to 
his wife in the shop, nor would he rest until he knew what 
each customer had purchased. More often than not, when 
he read, it was to study the fruit and vegetable markets, 
and he became fond of lecturing his wife on the art of buy- 
ing and selling at the right moment. 

To describe Mr. Peeping as being at anchor in a back- 
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water is to borrow one of his own descriptions of himself*. 
Nearly always he described his bed as " this yer old boat," 
and he adopted a mock sea vocabulary when he was in good 
spirits. 

He learnt to distinguish the footsteps of the various mem- 
bers of the family, and the first sound Joe heard when he 
returned home in the evenings was the hail: 

"Avast there, Joe, you young swab ! Come here ! " 

When Joe entered the room, his father would say : 

" Now, then, tell your old Dad what you been doing all 
day." 

Joe would make the boat shipshape, and then sit down for 
half an hour to detail the various trivial incidents of the day. 
They grew more intimate then* than ever they had been in 
the old days. 

On one occasion, when Joe had been complaining of the 
dullness of life at the office, his father delivered an apho- 
rism. 

*' It's not what you does, Joe ; it's how you does it," he 
observed. 

Unconsciously, he had exposed the whole fallacy of his 
son's aims. 

About the time Mr. Peeping was taken ill, Qive Randall 
was transferred to another circuit, with the result that he 
was far less often in London. He did not forget Lily, how- 
ever, and every few days she received a letter in his neat 
handwriting. She wrote to him regularly also, but after a . 
time began to go out in the evenings again with girls from 
the office. It was no business of Joe's, but he had his sus- 
picions about these expeditions, remembering how similar 
ones had heralded Mr. Randall. Joe was very little experi- 
enced in affairs of the heart, and he thought it very mean of 
Lily if, as he supposed, she was flirting with some one else 
behind Qive Randall's back. 
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With the temerity of youth, he taxed her with it one even- 
ing when he happened to meet her on his way home. It 
was not a very happy choice of occasions, for she was not 
in a good humor to begin with. 

" Look here, Lil," he said, " do you expect us to swallow 
all this about your going out in the evening ? " 

" What do you mean ? " she asked frigidly. 

" I wonder what Clive would say to these girls of yours." 

" You saucy boy, what is it to do with you ? " snapped 
lily, turning red. 

" You are my sister, aren't you ? " 

" Never mind who I am. You keep your cheeky nose out 
of my affairs." 

"I call it mean '' 

" You dare say anything to Qive ! " Lily threatened. 

When they reached home, a truce was declared, but it was 
an unfortunate evening for Joe. After supper, while he 
was feeling for a box of matches on the high mantelpiece, 
he managed to knock down his mother's china christening- 
mug, which stood there in a place of honor, and it was 
smashed to atoms on the hearth. It was a treasured heir- 
loom, and his mother was very vexed. Perhaps because it 
had been one of Mr. Peeping's bad days, she uttered a tirade 
against Joe. He was a discontented good-for-nothing. 
How could he hope to get on, if he was so clumsy and dab- 
fingered? It was very galling to Joe to be treated in that 
way, with Lily sitting grinning with vicious pleasure, and he 
went off in a high dudgeon. 

It was too early to go to bed, and since he could not re- 
main in the house, Joe strayed out into the back yard. 
There, a shadowy mass, stood the prospective studio, a mon- 
ument to the futility of human designs, for it had never 
become tenanted by an artist. Beyond it rose the house 
that sheltered Milly. Injured innocence makts \3aft Vit.^'sX 
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hungry. Joe strolled down to the end of the yard, hoping, 
yet hardly expecting, to be able to attract Milly's atten- 
tion. 

His star smiled on him, for through her bedroom window 
Milly could be seen patting a new blouse as she estimated 
its effectiveness as mirrored in the looking-glass. A cau- 
tious call had no result : a whistle made her look up. Little 
as she had expected him, she felt that it was Joe, and threw 
up the window to see more clearly. 

A moment later she was at the dividing wall. 

"You!" she said, expressing the astonishment she had 
felt when first she recognized him from the window. 
" What ever are you doing here ? You know I said you 
weren't to come here." 

Like many young lovers, they had surrounded themselves 
with a network of quite unnecessary precautions. Milly, 
who had introduced to her home half a dozen admirers for 
whom she felt no regard, when she found some one of whom 
she was fond became quite unable to face the banter she 
feared from her parents if they knew of his existence. Joe, 
for baser motives, wished to prevent his adventure becoming 
too real by admitting it to his family. Yet, although the 
two still preserved their secrecy, Milly was beginning to 
chafe at not being taken to see the rest of the Peepings, and 
suspected that Joe had the ulterior motives which he thought 
he hid from her so cleverly. 

" I wanted to see you," said Joe, as if he had been fretting 
through long hours. 

" I thought you was too busy this week," objected Milly. 

" I got in earlier than I expected," he answered, reminded 
of the fact that he had pleaded evening work as an excuse 
for not seeing her for some days. 

"Well, it's nice, whatever it is, dear," she said unsus- 
piciously. 
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" Come over," suggested Joe. " I can't reach you all that 
way oflf." 

" I daren't," she murmured ; but she obeyed hun. It never 
occurred to her that he might more easily have gone to 
her. 

He had to help her over the wall, and when her warm 
body was in his arms, he discovered that he was very fond 
of her indeed. 

He kissed her whole-heartedly. 

" Oh, Joe, I am frightened. Won't they see us ? Mother 
is out, so it is all right about her," Milly babbled, excited by 
the daring of it all. 

They nioved behind the shed, and stood locked in each 
other's arms. The dingy yard was transfigured; thty were 
alone in an enchanted garden htmg from a star. 

The rapture was short: reality swept upon them at tfie 
sound of Mrs. Peeping's voice. 

" Joe ! " she called. " Joe ! Are you there ? " 

Leaving Milly palpitating behind the shed, Joe moved off 
as casually as he could towards the house. 

"What in the world have you been doing, boy?" asked 
his mother. "Aren't you going to bed? " 

" It is rather nice out here. I was just mikeing." 

" A nice cold you will catch, if you aren't careful ! " 

" I shall come in soon." 

" Well, I am going to bed, and if you ask me, you would 
be better there, too, instead of star-gazing. Don't be long." 

Overjoyed at having escaped discovery, Joe kissed his 
mother affectionately, and then stood listening until he heard 
her going up-stairs. It was later than he had supposed, 
and he would have to send Milly home. But he would see 
her first. 

He found her still standing behind the shed. The wall 
was too high for her to climb over without his Vvt\p. 
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" Oh, my poor nerves ! " she said. 

" It's all right," he reassured her. " But it's getting late, 
and you will have to go home.*' 

" Do you want to get rid of me ? '* 

" Of course not ; don't be so silly." 

He was annoyed at her transparent ruse. 

" Well, say good-night like a nice boy." 

As he gave her a last kiss, she asked him : 

" Are you really fond of me, dear? " 

" Yes, of course," he answered fretfully. 

" Really and truly ? 
Yes." 

" Well, Joe — ^you never say so, do you? 

He protested half-heartedly. 

" Not proper, you don't : — ^you don't really love me — ^not 
enough to marry me." She was almost in tears. 

Joe felt inclined to utter the guttural " Ha ! Ha ! " of 
melodramatic despair. It had come. 

'* We can't go into all that, dearest," he explained, trying 
to soothe her by affectionate tones. 

" Why not? " asked Milly, imlovely in her sadness. 

" I haven't any cash ; you know I haven't." 

" But I would wait. There isn't any hurry." 

" I shall never be strong enough to marry," said Joe dis- 
mally, his imagination conveniently supplying him with a 
weak heart. 

He told her all about it, but she could not accept without 
protest his confident logic. 

" You don't love me ! " she wailed. 

" I do. Don't make such a row," he hissed. 

But her anguish touched him. Even he could not let her 
go home in despair. 

There isn't any hurry. We must see," he said. 
But why won't you let me see your family ? " 
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He smothered her mouth with kisses and sent her off, 
after a scramble on the wall, if not happy, at any rate less 
miserable. 



When Joe reached the kitchen, he found Bertie sitting 
there waiting to let in Lily, who was out for the evening, 
and had not been allowed a latch-key since Mr. Peeping was 
taken ill — an event which to her mother seemed to make 
Lily less able to take care of herself. Joe did not feel at all 
inclined to talk, and went straight up to his bedroom. But 
he did not tmdress ; the scene in the yard had left his mind 
in a ferment. He had not the smallest intention of marry- 
ing Milly; yet he could not bring himself to give her up, 
even if she agreed to such a step. For a long time, he had 
known well enough that they had reached a stage where on 
her side passing fancy had given place to something more 
serious, but he had shut his eyes to the fact. Now it con- 
fronted him, and he could not see what course to pursue. 
For a time, no doubt, he could continue to soothe her 
with soft words, but not forever. Since the idea of material 
advancement was so hazy, would not it be better to abandon 
himself to his inclination? 

He crossed the room and stared from the window. In 
the distance a motor-horn sounded, and he clenched his 
teeth as he thought that those who were traveling with it 
probably had no such troubles as his. They were there, 
they were familiar with the enchanted heights he strove to 
reach. Then there came to him a vision of Milly; dark- 
haired, clear-eyed, and shapely, she allured him. He saw 
her neatly swinging skirts, her smiling face. . . . Reso- 
lutely he turned to a table near the window at which Bertie 
usually worked, choosing the bedroom in order to escape the 
hubbub of the kitchen. Opening a drawer, Joe took a sheet 
of foolscap, and with Bertie's pen wrote a letttt — 
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DEAREST MILLY, 

Can you meet me to-morrow evening at the usual place at 
seven-thirty f I have something to say to you that will please you. 

Love from 

JOE, 

He would leave it at her house on his way to work next 
morning. How pleased she would bel What a hero he 
was, abandoning thus his proudest hopes for her sake ! Ac- 
tually he deluded himself into the belief that he was a 
martyr. 

When he opened the drawer again to replace the pen that 
he had borrowed, Joe noticed a piece of paper projecting 
from the leaved of a geography book. Idly he turned the 
pages to see what it was, and before realizing what he was 
doing, he read the words that were written on it — 

DEAREST GLADYS, 

The days do pass so slowly; and I am longing for Sunday, 
when I can come over. I wish I didn't have to work on other 
evenings, but you know that I must. I think I shall tell Joe about 
you, because then it will be , . , 

Joe returned the book to its place, but he was all agog at 
his discovery. So Bertie had a girl, too, the sly old dog! 
But Joe could not imagine where they had met, nor where 
they saw each other. Perhaps the friends from the office 
that Bertie sometimes went to see were counterparts to 
Lily's g^rl companions. What an underhand game love 
was! 

Soon afterwards Bertie came up-stairs, and sat down at 
the table to do some work before undressing. Joe, who was 
in bed, lay watching the gas-jet. The events of the evening 
had lost their sting, and he felt very comfortable as he saw 
his brother slaving at the table. 

" Easy ! " he called out after a time. " Stop and have a 
tsJJc, You have earned a rest." 
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"What do you want mc to talk about?" asked Bertie, 
stretching himself. He felt very tired, even though he had 
stolen a holiday from work while he was waiting for Lily. 

" I wonder if it will ever come off, her and Clive," said 
Joe, whose thoughts had been occupied with matrimony. 

" I don't know, I'm sure." 

" Marriage is a rum thing. I shouldn't like it much," 
observed Joe, trying to lead his brother on to confession. 

" It all depends on who you marry." 

** Girls are dirt, mostly." 

" Not all." 

" Have you ever taken up with one ? " asked Joe casually. 

Bertie hesitated. 

" Yes," he said at length, and described Gladys. She was 
in a milliner's. They adored each other, and intended to 
make a match of it one day. He was going to get through 
all his examinations; then they would be able to marry. 
The Civil Service had lost all its glamour, and Bertie saw it 
in its true significance, as a wheel on which young men were 
broken, in the power of which they were helpless. He knew 
that in the higher grades it was different, but there was no 
hope for those who were less fortunately placed. 

" It's a damned shame. You would think they wanted to 
prevent any one marrying. Think of having to pass two 
examinations and then having only forty-five quid a year ! 
Years and years you have to work before you get even thirty 
bob a week. If you do succeed in getting at any one who is 
at all a big boss and try to complain, he don't pay any atten- 
tion. Quite enough, he says, and sits there, fat and 
stuck-up, preening himself like a moggie. ... I feel 
I'd like to murder them sometimes — and I sit and think what 
would be the best way. Oh, Joe, it do take the heart out of 
one ! " he cried hopelessly, and put his head on his hands. 

Joe jumped out oi bed and went across the tootcu 
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" Cheer up, old dear ! " he said. " You are going to take 
me over to see your Gladys, and I know I shall like her." 

" You are a good sort, Joe." 

" Chuck work for to-night and get to bed. Things won't 
look so bad in the morning," Joe advised. 

Bertie still had a grievance of which to unburden himself. 

" If only they would let me give it up and let me help in 
the shop," he complained. " But they say no, I have got a 
safe job, and I am to keep it. What is the good of a safe 
job if it doesn't give one enough to live on, I'd like to 
know?" 

In a short time the brothers were in the dark, each brood- 
ing over the unsurpassed bitterness of his lot, and confident 
that the world was a hideous place in every way. Outside, 
countless stars wasted their loveliness in the night 



CHAPTER VII 

MH. PEEPING AND JOE BOTH FIND A NEW JOB 

Joe rose next morning, shaken in his resolution, but still 
determined to carry it out. He dropped the note which he 
wrote the night before into the letter-box of Milly's house, 
and walked down to Lincoln's Inn trying to picture what life 
would be like with such a wife. Not that he intended to 
many her at once ; his salary, although now higher than that 
of Bertie, would prevent that. But he would have to intro- 
duce Milly to the family, and he would be able to give way 
to his desire to see her more often. Despite his doubts, his 
heart quickened a beat at the thought. 

When he reached the oflSce, Joe set to work on his usual 
duties mechanically. Old Scratch came in, shouted a loud 
greeting to every one, and sat down heavily in his chair to 
finish reading the newspaper, his daily occupation until the 
partners arrived. 

Morris, Mr. Winterford's shorthand clerk, who had been 
troubled with a cough all through the autumn, did not come 
to the office that morning, and when the bell rang to summon 
him, the boy who had taken Joe's place as junior went off to 
report the fact. When he returned, he made use of the or- 
dmary way of communicating with Old Scratch by writing 
a message on a slip of paper and handing it to him to read. 
After staring disapprovingly at the paper for some time, 
the old man looked up. 

"You had better ring up the stationers, then, and tdl 
them to send some one. Morris ought to know better than 
to stay away and waste the firm's money like this," he sald« 
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Joe pricked up his ears. An idea had come to him, but 
dare he put it into practice? He slipped off his stool and 
overtook the boy, who was on his way to the telephone. 

" Don't ring up for a minute," he said. " I want to see 
the Old Man first." 

Then he walked down the passage to Mr. Winterford's 
door, trembling with excitement. 

" Come in ! " called a voice, after he had knocked. 

Ordinarily, Joe was not at all afraid of the senior partner, 
although he felt awed in his presence. Mr. Winterford was 
a favorite among the clerks ; when they met him outside the 
office, he invariably returned their respectful salutations, 
and when one of them had occasion to go into his private 
room, he would have a chat with him as likely as not. It 
was well known that on more than one occasion he had lent 
a helping hand to members of the staff when they were in 
trouble over their private affairs. He was not at all to be 
feared; but now Joe felt his heart beating with painful 
energy. 

"Well, what is it?" asked Mr. Winterford, seeing Joe 
standing dumbly just inside the door. 

" Please, sir, do you want a shorthand writer while Morris 
is away ? " 

"Yes, I do. Why?" 

" Well, sir, I know shorthand, sir." 

Mr. Winterford looked interested. 

"Capital," he said. "I didn't know. You can take 
down my letters. Run and stop them sending out for some 



one. 



" Thank you very much, sir." 

' When Joe left the room with some velocity, Mr. Winter- 
ford raised his eyebrows. It was not often that he was 
thanked for allowing one clerk to do the work of another, 
when the work in question was mechanical. He was in- 
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dined to doubt the wisdom of his step, thinking that Joe 
would probably prove to be a novice. Still, he was a keen 
youngster. It would be interesting to see how he acquitted 
himself. 

" Now then, sit down. Peeping," he said, when Joe re- 
turned with a note-book and pencil. " You must tell me if 
I go too fast for you." 

At first Joe colored like a maiden of sixteen at her first 
party, but soon he f oimd that he had no difficulty in keeping 
pace with Mr. Winterford's dictation. Once or twice he 
had to read out what he had taken down, and did so without 
stumbling. 

After a time, Mr. Winterf ord looked at his watch. 

" I have an appointment now," he said. " By the way, I 
never asked if you could use a typewriter? " 

"Yes, sir." 

'"Capital. Well, you can go and see what you are able 
to make of them. Bring them to me in the afternoon." 

When Joe returned to the clerks'-room. Old Scratch was 
preparing himself for lunch by passing a pocket-comb 
through his thin hair. 

"Finished at last, have you?" he said. "Hum — why 
can't you get on with your own work, instead of wasting the 
firm's time like this ? " 

Knowing that it was useless to try to explain that if he 
had wasted time, he had, at any rate, saved the money that 
had been lamented earlier in the day, Joe passed meekly to 
the typewriter. 

In the afternoon, when Joe took his work to Mr. Winter- 
ford, the latter examined it carefully. Then he looked out 
of the window as if considering. 

" This is quite satisfactory," he said at length, turning to 
Joe. " Sit down." 

As he obeyed, Joe wondered what could be coming. 
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" I heard from Morris this morning. He will not be com- 
ing back. I am sorry to say that his lungs are wrong, poor 
fellow ! He told me some time ago what he feared. . . • 
Well, I have been wondering if you would care to take his 
place. You would? All right, then, we will see how you 
get on. You can tell Mr. Murphey that your wages will be 
thirty-five shillings a week in futiu'e." 

Mr. Winterford nodded to show that the interview was 
ended, and Joe returned to his room with burning ears. It 
was the first step : he would reach the sunlit heights, after 
all ! Then he remembered his appointment to meet Milly. 

At half-past seven that evening, a trim little figure waited 
in the cold mist at the comer of Tottenham Court Road. 
Milly, with a wisp of cheap fur twined roimd her throat, 
was warmed by delicious thoughts. Her eyes shone darkly ; 
her small heart was very full. Her Joe was a dear, as she 
had always known ! She wriggled inside her clothes for the 
pleasure of feeling the note that she had stuffed into her 
blouse. She had no delusions about the meaning of it — of 
course, they would have to wait, but . . . ! 

Presently the villain appeared — ^Joe, looking as if he had 
arrived only after turning back many times. Milly recog- 
nized his walk at once. 

" Well, dear ? " she greeted him. 

"Well, isn't it cold?" 

" Yes, it's winter come all of a sudden.'* 

" I thought It was going to rain." 

" Oh, don't breathe such a thing ! " 

She played up bravely to the trivialities, although she was 
almost breathless with expectation. 

" Let's go to a picture show — it will be warm there," sug- 
gested Joe, anxious to reach a place where the presence of 
other people would prevent scenes. 
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*'I would much rather not. Let's go on walking." 
By that time they were in a side street, and Milly thought 
the time had come to broach the object of their meeting. 
"What was you going to tell me, dear? " she asked, snug- 
gling against his arm. 
[ " Oh, I don't know ; I just wanted to see you," answered 
Joe guiltily. 
He felt more guilty still in a moment. 
"Joe! was that all?" 

He felt her crumple up, all the proud inflation of a mo- 
ment before vanished. As she looked up at him, Milly's 
face seemed startlingly white. Her words were charged 
with pain. 
" Why, you silly little thing, of course it was," he said. 
For a moment, he thought of making his advancement at 
the office the pretext for his letter, but he abandoned the 
idea, seeing danger in it. 

" Joe, I don't want to stay out any more ; let's go home," 
said Milly, her voice blurred with tears. 

" Now, look here. Do cheer up," said Joe, stopping to 
give her a kiss. 

But she would not accept comfort, and they returned 
home as Milly suggested, Joe fiercely trying to persuade 
himself that he had got out of a difficult situation rather 
deverly. 

"When shall I see you again?" he asked when they 
reached the comer of the street in which Milly lived. 

" I don't want to see you again, ever," she replied, with a 
flicker of spirit. 

" When shall I see you again ? " he repeated, ignoring her 
answer. 

I don't know," she replied, weakening already. 
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For some months Joe carried out his new duties credit- 
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ably, without deriving any benefit more tangible than tfic 
increase in his salary. Through the remainder of the win- 
ter he continued to see Milly fitfully, while she made several 
ineffectual attempts to free herself from his influence. He 
never thought again of his speedily broken resolution to 
throw in his lot with hers. But if things progressed slowly, 
nevertheless they were not at a standstill: he was certain 
that eventually he would get on. 

During this time matters moved uneventfully for the rest 
of the family also. Mr. Peeping still lay at anchor in his 
backwater; and, as it seemed then, he remained unchanged. 
But although he appeared nearly always to be in good 
spirits, the dreadful monotony of his life was gradually sap- 
ping his courage and numbing his vitality. He had lain 
there on his back for a year, bereft of all active pursuits. 
Apart from skinmiing the morning and evening newspapers, 
he could not be persuaded to read; it bored him, and he 
looked on books as rubbish. The comforter that he began 
to knit soon after he was taken ill had been succeeded by 
others ; at Christmas he was at work on one which had as- 
sumed such alarming proportions that Mrs. Peeping was 
compelled to put down her foot and make him abandon it 
The cost of the wool in it alone was considerable, and for 
some time she was occupied during her spare moments in 
cutting it up into short lengths to form scarves, which were 
sold afterwards to a neighboring draper. After that, the 
invalid spent his time in knitting socks and other articles for 
the family to wear. He became skilled in the work, but 
always hankered after absurdities, and it was a real grief to 
him that he should be forced to employ himself on objects 
that would be of some genuine use. He succeeded in almost 
fimshing a pair of preposterous knitted trousers, which he 
said he was going to make Bertie wear. Luckily for Bertie, 
they were discovered before they were completed 
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Mr. Randall was still a regular visitor when he was in 
London, and was looked on definitely as Lily's future hus- 
band, although she protested that she was not sure she 
would marry him or any one else. In his absence, she went 
about more or less openly with various young men, but when 
he returned she seemed glad to see him, and her mother felt 
confident that it would not be long before the time came to 
settle down. 

Very soon after Bertie confided his secret to Joe, the 
latter went to see Gladys, and found her to be a nice but 
quite insipid little person. When he overcame his shyness 
sufficiently, Bertie brought her to see his mother, who re- 
ceived her kindly, but made no secret of the fact that she 
considered them very foolish to think of marriage. She 
gave Bertie a lecture that greatly upset him, for she pointed 
out that a great many years must elapse before he would be 
in a position to provide for a wife, even in the most hiunble 
way, and that if he continued to see Gladys, only to grow 
tired of her eventually, he would waste her youth and lessen 
her chances of finding any one else to marry her. This ad- 
vice was prompted by goodwill for both of them, but it was 
very trying for Bertie. He felt the same himself ; that any 
one else should dwell on it was doubly disturbing. It preyed 
on his mind so much that he made an entirely futile attempt 
to end the aflfair. A month later, Gladys and he were in 
each other's arms, weeping with remorse at the sorrow they 
had. caused each other. During the short interregnum, 
Bertie passed his second examination and became an as- 
sistant clerk. The material advantage he gained was small, 
but thenceforth he began to look forward to the day when, 
having successfully negotiated yet another examination, he 
would reach the elysium of a Second Division clerkship and 
receive £80 a year. 

Lily and Bertie had been bom on the same day ot thi^ 
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year, and during the following February her twenty-first 
and his nineteenth birthday occurred at the same time. Mr. 
Randall was in London, and at his suggestion Mrs. Peeping 
decided to give a small party to celebrate the event. To it 
were invited Mr. Randall and Gladys. There were endless 
family councils before the program was arranged, to in- 
clude high tea, followed by an expedition to the Oxford 
Music Hall. 

Mr. Peeping entered into the arrangements with spirit: 
but he concentrated his efforts on securing something satis- 
factory for the party to drink. 

" Mind you get a drop of something to give their healths 
in," he urged. 

" Don't you get talking about no drops," replied his wife, 
who was still haunted by the fear that he might find some 
way of resuming his former habits. Nevertheless, his coun- 
sel prevailed, and when the day came, Joe paid a visit to 
the once-familiar " Dudley Arms," and returned laden with 
" rich part from the wood " and a bottle of whisky. 

The high tea was a great success, the three ladies devoting 
themselves to tea, while the others sampled the whisky. 
When the meal was finished, they all filled their glasses with 
port and drank the health of Lily and Bertie, Mrs. Peeping, 
and the Royal Family, so that they did not do badly. 

Mrs. Peeping tried to veto the suggestion of her husband 
that he should have a glass of spirits to celebrate the occa- 
sion, but it was so harrowing to see him lying in his bed cut 
off from all merriment that she gave way. He knew that 
he would only be allowed one glass, and it was pathetic to 
see him sip at it as if it contained a precious elixir, 

After the meal, while the others were putting on their 
hats, Mrs. Peeping told Joe that the woman next door had 
promised to remain at home in the room corresponding to 
that in which the invalid lay, so that if he needed an)rthing 
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he could summon her by knocking with a poker on the par- 
tition wall. 

" I think we better put away the whisky/' ^c added, " or 
he may try and persuade her to let him have some." 

Joe picked up the bottle, intending to put it in the cup- 
board, but his mother stopped him. 

" She might find it there," she said, as if she was trying to 
outwit a couple of conspirators. "Just run down to the 
cellar with it, there's a good lad." 

" Poor Dad ! It do seem a shame," said Lily, who had 
come to see what they were talking about. " I will just run 
in to say good-bye to him." 

The fact that Mr. Peeping was left at home did not long 
weigh on their spirits. When people go out in a party they 
usually manage to enjoy themselves, and the Peepings were 
no exception to the rule. From the very first to the last 
turn they voted the program at the Oxford the best they 
had ever seen. Lily never once tried to correct the behavior 
of any one, and took Gladys under her wing, as if deter- 
mined that she should enjoy herself. Bertie was as pleased 
as Punch with everything, and sat with one hand in Gladys's, 
the other perpetually feeling to see that a little tie-pin, which 
she had given him as a birthday present, was still safe. 

When the performance was over, Bertie went to see 
Gladys safely home, Mr. Randall returning to Ringwood 
Street for a glass of whisky before going to his own 
quarters. 

" Don't make a noise, so as not to wake Father," Mrs. 
Peeping cautioned the party as they reached the doorstep. 

But Mr. Peeping was never to wake again. When Lily 
went in to say good-night to him, she could not bear to think 
he was to be left all alone while the rest of the family were 
enjoying themselves : casting discretion to the winds, she had 
told him where the whisky was hidden. Lyin^ m\i\^ ^fv'sxm^ 
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who knows how greatly the desire for drink, awakened by 
the glass he had tasted, preyed on him? It was maddening 
to know that just beneath where he lay was the means of 
gratification. His first idea was to stmmion the woman 
next door, but he realized that if he did so it would be cer- 
tain eventually to reach the ears of his wife. Having aban- 
doned that design, he lay baffled but obstinate, listening to 
the drone of the gas-jet, until he was goaded to desperation. 
Then came one of those periods of almost superhuman 
achievement that occasionally raise even the dying from 
their beds. With the poker for his only support, he dragged 
his maimed body from where it lay, and at the cost of im- 
thinkable anguish crawled from the room that he had not 
left for so many months. But he struggled on until even- 
tually, streaming with the perspiration of pain, he reached 
the top of the stairs leading to the cellar. As if in mockery. 
Fate struck him there, when his goal was almost in sight. 
He lost his balance and fell. On the stone floor of the 
cellar his neck was broken, his anguish ended. 

When they found him, Lily's remorse was dreadful. 

" I've killed him ! I've killed him ! " she cried. 

Neither Mr. Randall nor her mother could calm her, and 
she was taken to her bedroom still weeping bitterly. Then 
Mr. Randall left, and Joe sat up to break the news to Bertie. 

The appearance of Joe at the office in black clothes was 
the signal for a volley of tactless questions, which he parried 
to the best of his ability. Mr. Winterf ord, for whom he had 
been working all through the winter and early spring, was 
very kind, and arranged for him to occupy a vacant seat in 
the room of one of the managing clerks, on the pretext that 
some important work had to be done. Joe had awakened 
interest by his enterprise in qualifying himself to fill the gap 
left by Morris, and he succeeded in keeping his employer 
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interested in him. He took great pains to behave quietly, 
and to be deferential without appearing obsequious: he 
racked his brains to forestall Mr. Winterford's wishes, and 
at the slightest hint was ready to undertake work that ordi- 
narily did not come within his duties. Mr. Winterford, for 
his part, watched his clerk with appreciative eyes. Here 
was a young fellow who not only was well set-up and good- 
looking, but industrious and capable: one, indeed, who de- 
served to get on in the world. 

From time to time, Mr. Winterford had to travel into the 
country on business, and not infrequently he took Joe with 
him in order to take down notes in shorthand. About a 
month after the death of Mr. Peeping, such an expedition 
took place. The destination was Overstones, a house in 
Wiltshire, the home of Colonel Redpath, who was a valuable 
client. 

It was a lovely day ; and, as Mr. Winterford traveled first 
dass, Joe was able to enjoy the railway journey undisturbed 
in an empty third-class compartment. When the station 
nearest to Overstones was reached, a trap was waiting to 
carry them to the house, which was several miles distant, 
and Joe had plenty of time to get accustomed to balancing 
on the small seat at the back of the trap, and afterwards to 
enjoy the unfamiliar experience of a country drive. 

Mr. Winterford had been sent for to make a new will for 
his client, which was made necessary by the death of Mrs. 
Redpath a few months before. The duty of Joe consisted 
in taking down the will as it was dictated by the solicitor, 
and when it was finished he was sent off to have lunch in the 
housekeeper's room. Colonel Redpath and Mr. Winterford 
had their meal together ; and, as they did not hurry over it, 
Joe was able to explore the gardens, which seemed incred- 
ibly large, before it was time to start for the station. 

Colonel Redpath came to the door, and as \ie ^^.s ^^\xv;^ 
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good-bye to Mr. Winterford, Joe heard him say, " Is this 
the young fellow of whom you spoke ? " 

" Yes," replied the solicitor. " I don't think you will re- 
pent if you do as I suggest." 

" Well, I will let you know. A pleasant journey to you," 
said the Colonel, and in a moment the trap was driving 
away. 

During the drive to the station, Joe's curiosity got no sat- 
isfaction as to the meaning of the sentences he had over* 
heard. But when the train came in, and he set out to find a 
third-class carriage, Mr. Winterford called him back. 

" Jump in with me," he said. " It's dull work traveling 
alone — don't you think so ? " 

Joe was embarrassed by the honor thus unexpectedly 
thrust upon him, but Mr. Winterford soon put him at ease. 

" How would you like to live in the country? " he asked 
casually. 

" It must be nice in the summer," replied Joe. 

"You wouldn't much relish being there in the winter, 
then?" 

" Oh, I don't know. When you live there it would be 
different to going for a day. There would be things to do." 

Then, when Joe had almost forgotten the incident, Mr. 
Winterford told him what had led to the conversation at the 
door. Colonel Redpath was in need of a clerk for his 
agent ; and, for reasons which Mr. Winterford did not dis- 
close, it was desirable that he should not come from the 
neighborhood of Overstones. Mr. Winterford liked Joe, 
and found him useful, but he had not hesitated before sug- 
gesting that he should surrender him, when he saw his way 
to helping him to secure a better position. He had declared 
that Joe was exactly suited to the post, and Colonel Redpatfa 
had practically decided to let him have it, if he was pre- 
pared to leave London. It did not require Mr. Winterf ord*s 
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faints to make Joe's fancies soar at the news. He had a very 
hazy impression of the duties which fell to an agent's clerk, 
and pictured himself becoming intimate with the family of 
his future employer, and ultimately being made an agent 
himself. His dream did not stop at such a moderate esti- 
mate of the future: junior clerk, clerk, shorthand writer, 
agent's clerk, agent, squire. • • . It was like a game with 
cherry-stones. 

Joe was not left in suspense long, for two days later he 
heard that Colonel Redpath had decided to engage him. 
Mr. Winterford pointed out that, although the salary Joe 
would receive would be no more than he was getting in 
London, he would be able to live very cheaply at Overstones, 
and would be out of the ordinary rut of clerical work. 

Directly he could do so, Joe dashed oflf to tell his mother, 
expecting that she would be overcome with joy. But to his 
consternation, she burst into tears at the idea of his leaving 
home. Such a prospect had no terrors for Joe ; he was far 
too much engrossed by the idea of getting on in the world 
to bother his head about other people, and it had not oc- 
curred to him that his mother might look at the matter in a 
diflferent light. 

When she had mastered her emotion, Mrs. Peeping, with 
her practical mind, saw difficulties that Joe had overlooked. 
How was he to get lodgings in a country place he did not 
know? How was the money to be found to purchase the 
necessary outfit for him? The last was a very real obstacle : 
without the aid that the children gave, the shop would have 
been no longer able to yield a livelihood, and although it was 
possible to get credit for such things as groceries and coal, 
clothes were less easy to obtain without ready money. 

"Perhaps Bert ^" began Mrs. Peeping doubtfully, 

without completing the sentence. 

Joe knew at once of what she was thinking. W\\k \3cl^ 
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greatest care, Bertie had succeeded in saving a small sum 
towards the cost of the home he meant one day to furnish. 
The amount was less than twenty potmds, quite inadequate 
for the purpose for which it was intended, but ample for 
what Joe needed. Could he ask Bertie to lend him part of 
the money? His better nature made him hesitate to frame 
the thought. It might be a long time before he could repay 
the money, for he would have still to help his mother. He 
could not do it. • . • All the same • • . He gazed 
earnestly at the floor, as if it would help him to a decision. 
Should he ... ? 

Bertie surrendered two-thirds of his nest-egg without any 
persuasion. He was genuinely pleased at being able to help 
his brother, but when he saw the little pile of sovereigns that 
had been drawn from the Savings Bank he felt as if he was 
parting with what alone made the future seem tangible. 

There was one difficult problem facing Joe to which his 
mother naturally had not referred. How was he to break 
the news to Milly? It was not merely a difficulty to be 
overcome, for he dreaded never seeing her again. Always 
he had intended that a parting should come one day, but he 
had deferred thinking about it on the pretext that there was 
no hurry about it. He knew that the moment had come for 
the final dissolution of their relationship. Tell her what he 
would, he must make up his mind to consider the affair at 
an end. Something told him that he might be renouncing 
her for what would prove a bitter mistress, but he shut his 
ears. She would be a drag on him. Besides, it was kinder 
to her. ... It is ever thus that skilful handling will 
make the most selfish acts seem highly altruistic. 

The last interview with Milly was even more painful than 
Joe had expected it to be. He broke the news as gently and 
fondly as he was able, but she had a presentiment of the 
intention that lay behind his protestations. 
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"I sHall never see you again. . . . Oh, how cruel 
it is!*' 

He vowed that he would be back in London before the 

summer was over, but she shook her head sadly. As he 

held her to him, he felt her shuddering with suppressed sobs. 

At the last she held him from her, to gaze intently at his 

features, striving to memorize and store them in her mind 

against the future. 

You xvill write ? " she implored. 
Of course I will, every day," he declared. 
When the parting was over and she had left him, Joe felt 
a great urgency for her enter his heart. He bit his lip to 
restrain himself from following her. He knew then as he 
had never known before that he was really fond of her, and 
felt a cur for resolving that she should pass out of his life. 
For a moment he paused irresolute, but a vision of Over- 
stones entered his mind, with a challenge to which his baser 
self could not but respond. He turned with a jerk and 
walked homewards. 

That night, when Joe was un3ressing for the last time in 
the bedroom which he and Bertie had shared for so many 
years, he realized that his mother had a claim on him. 

" Of course, I shall send home all the money I can spare, 
Bert," he said ; " but you will have to look after Mother." 

" That will be all right, don't you worry," his brother an- 
swered. 

"Keep an eye on Lil, too; she is none too settled, and 
after all this time it would be real low of her if she gave 
aive the bird," added Joe, realizing after he had spoken the 
words that Lily was no worse than he. 

He felt selfish when he thought how he was leaving on 
Bertie's shoulders the burdens he should have shared. It 
was not an easy night for Joe ; as he lay in the dark \v^ %^^ 
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very clearly to what he would have to steel himself, if he 
was to reach the goal of his ambition. 

Next morning, when Lily left for business, Joe went to 
the door with her. 

" Good luck," she said, smiling. " I had my photo taken 
the other day, and here is one for you, if you would like it." 

She thrust a packet into his hands. 

" Thanks very much. I shall put it on my mantelpiece to 
remind me of our scraps ! " 

Lily laughed. 

" We shall live to scrap again," she said. 

" I say, Lil, try to be patient with Mother," said Joe. 
" She is getting old, you know, and she doesn't like being 
teased. And be nice to Clive, too* he is a good sort." 

"All right, Fiddle- face. I really must be off." 

Joe was relieved at the way in which she received his 
counsel, but he was not prepared for her next action. Al- 
most for the first time, she put her hands on his shoulders 
and gave him a kiss. Before he had recovered from his as- 
tonishment, she was hurrying down the street. 

An hour later, at the comer from which Lily had paused 
to wave to him, Joe turned for a last look at what until then 
had been his home. As he did so, his mother, who had been 
standing at the door to see the last of him, entered the shop 
to serve a customer. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AMBITION HAS AN AWKWARD MEETING WITH CONTENTMENT 

To get an idea of the setting of Overstones, it is necessary 
to picture a low gabled house, shaped like the initial letter 
adopted by loyal architects in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
lying in a small elm-studded park, with the dull-green-car- 
peted downs rising directly behind it, as if it had slipped 
down from the windy hills to find a cosy resting-place in 
the shelter at their foot. It lay so close to them and they 
rose so sharply above it, that any one crossing them on a 
still day might see the smoke from its diamond-shaped 
chimneys rising seemingly from the ground in front, not 
suspecting that he was near a house until he found himself 
looking down on the peaks and angles of the roof. Then 
beyond it he would see the park, and, a mile or so away, the 
glint of a small river, with a tumbling expanse of lower 
ground stretching out into the vacant haze along the valley 
on either hand ; or, opposite, the distant uplands indistinct in 
the heat. 

Haunted by the murmur of distant sheep-bells, the village 
of Overstones lay about a mile from the house in a dis- 
ordered heap round the church. Two small shops and a 
shed-like post-office with a corrugated-iron roof, represented 
the commercial side ; for the rest, it consisted of a farm en- 
closed by a long thatched wall, a couple of lurching bams, 
with notices of auction sales and cattle shows pasted on 
their walls, and a score of cottages. One of the latter 
served as the agent's office, and had been considerably 
altered to suit it for the purpose ; the windows had been en- 
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larged and fitted with gauze screens that gave quite a busi- 
ness-like aspect to the place ; the two rooms on the ground 
floor had been knocked into one, and what once had served 
as the scullery had been fitted up as a diminutive clerkV 
room, into which Joe withdrew when one of the tenants 
wished to speak privately to Mr. Hurlock, the agent. 

Mr. Hurlock, who was rather touchy if the epithet was 
omitted, was undoubtedly a capable man, and knew his busi- 
ness thoroughly, but he smelt of the soil. His hands were 
coarse and fat, and, at times of excitement, the Wiltshire 
dialect became prominent in his speech. Overstones was 
too far from the nearest town for Colonel Redpath to be 
able to share an agent with another landowner, but Mr. 
Hurlock did not expect a large salary, and he was perfectly 
efficient. He was always nice enough to Joe, and went out 
of his way to meet him at the station when he arrived, in 
order to drive him over to the Martins' cottage, at which he 
was to board. 

George Martin was one of the gamekeepers, and lived in 
the lodge at the gates of the park. He had been married so 
recently that when his wife was introduced to Joe as Mrs. 
Martin, she colored at the name. George was a type of man 
only too rare, even in the country. He was slow-witted and 
by no means good-looking, but his nature was generous and 
sincere, his outlook on life essentially sane. If ever any one 
was spoken of disparagingly in his hearing, he would in- 
variably discover extenuating circumstances. He would 
have discovered good qualities in the devil himself. Before 
Joe had lived in the cottage for six months, he was ashamed 
to criticize people in an unfriendly way. Yet George was 
so unassuming that those who met him casually, carried 
away the impression that he 4iffered from other people only 
in being more hesitating, and slower in speech. He set, in 
fact, so low a value on his own judgment that he seldom 
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gave an opinion without hedging. He was devoted to his 
work, and had a wide knowledge of its craft. 

Usually it is not easy to live with a newly married couple, 
but Joe soon felt at home with the Martins. George thor- 
oughly enjoyed his lodger's ignorance of things with which 
every small child in the country is familiar. A couple of 
months in the country worked wonders in Joe's health : in- 
stead of being tired out when he returned from work, he 
was glad of the excuse for a walk that was offered by the 
habit George had of making a round of the preserves in his 
charge every evening. 

They made numberless such expeditions together in the 
tranquil evenings of the late summer and of the autumn, 
George striding along with his trousers tucked into an old 
pair of gaiters, and a gun under his arm. The distant bark- 
ing of a dog now and again, the snapping of twigs under- 
foot, and the hum of the night-jar were the only sounds, 
except the voices of the two, that broke the silence. Usu- 
ally Joe returned home first, and loitered absently through 
the woods, out into the open fields, to find the stars winking 
through the fading blue of the sky. By the time he reached 
the garden gate it would be almost dark, and the air would 
be sweet with the scent of hidden flowers. More often than 
not, Ruth Martin would be in the garden, taking down the 
washing or sitting with sewing in her hands, no longer able 
to see the stitches. 

There were many times, however, when the hours hung 
heavily on Joe's hands. It was all very well to potter about 
in the garden, to play with the dogs, or peer into the ferret- 
hutch and watch the occupants snuggling down into the 
straw. But he was not always inclined to be so idle, and his 
thoughts would return to London, where it seemed to him 
there had never been a dull moment. 

During his first weeks in the country, Joe thought con- 
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stantly of Milly, and wrote long letters to her, full of affec- 
tionate reassurance. But she was not a good correspondent ; 
her answers were insipid and did not reveal the hunger in 
her heart. That prevented her remaining vividly in his 
mind, and gradually he wrote less frequently. He remem- 
bered that his intention had been gradually to lose touch 
with her, and before long she did not hear from him more 
often than once a month, sometimes even less frequently. 

When Joe became more accustomed to his surroundings, 
his old life began to lose its significance and sharpness of 
outline. He looked about him for something at hand to 
which he could devote his attention, and suggested that he 
should help George in the garden. 

" I dwun't think it ud be very suitable," George replied, 
without enthusiasm. 

At length, however, he set Joe to work at weeding. It 
was horribly dull work, but when George gave him a spade, 
and told him to dig up one of the beds, for a change, Joe 
found it not only dull, but far less easy than he expected. 
He clamored to be given something more interesting to do, 
not realizing that George had no wish to see the garden 

ruined. 

"If yew have patience, yew 'ull get hold of un in no 
time," his instructor assured him, grinning, when Joe lost 
his temper at not being able to carry through successfully a 
task to which he had been set 

Joe was handicapped by his town tJreeding in his effort 
to become adept in country pursuits. To stand, with a pipe 
in his mouth, while George set snares or examined the state 
of a hedge suited him well enough; but when he had to 
contrive something on his own initiative, he met with in- 
numerable difficulties which he did not know how to sur- 
mount. It was just the same when he attempted to acquire 
wild-life lore. He might tramp half a dozen miles without 
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noticing an}rthing that was not immediately in front of his 
nose, but, at George's beck, a host of interesting things re- 
vealed themselves. 

'* A*s zeed summat ! " George would say, as Sharp, the 
dog, paused with poised forepaw and cocked ears. "Ah I 
There a be." 

While Joe stared everywhere without success, the trained 
eye of the keeper would light at once on the object of 
Sharp's attention. It would detect the spoor of a rabbit 
crossing a path where such creatures were not allowed, and 
trace its course tmtil the place was found where the wire 
netting erected to exclude them had been penetrated. 

" Oh, they cats ! " he would say, seemingly without cause, 
and then proceed to prove that one had been in the neighbor- 
hood. 

" They cats be a reg'lar curse. I dwun't know where they 
all comes from, I'm sure: and Sharp, he can't abear them 
no more nor I,*' would be his plaint. But of course he 
would end by putting in a good word for his enemies. ** Not 
but what they is praper enough in their right place. Laps 
is their pla-ace, and I lets 'em know ut." 

Almost before he realized what was happening, Joe found 
that he had been more than six months at Overstones. Im- 
perceptibly, he was becoming acclimatized to the country, 
and the call of London was growing faint. His spare time 
no longer was a burden, for he had acquired the knack of 
being idle without doing nothing. He learnt to clean 
George's gun, even to make himself useful to Ruth by chop- 
ping wood, and fetching water. Overstones seemed to be 
his home, and as he corresponded only irregularly with his 
family, he lost touch with their life. There had, however, 
been little change since he left Bertie was still wasting his 
jouth in lookii:^ forward to each succeedrng K^rX ^Sosiit 
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would bring him a little more salary, while Lily kept CUve 
Randall at her heels. Joe scarcely knew how his mothei: 
was faring, for her letters were full of Lily and Bertie, and 
their own were devoted to themselves. Each month he sent 
home a portion of his salary, but, more often than not, re- 
ceived no acknowledgment of its safe arrival. 

The boimdaries of Joe's life at that time were very nar- 
row. Although he covered a considerable amount of ground 
on errands for Mr. Hurlock, he knew little of the people 
who lived in the neighborhood, other than those he saw on 
business. He was scarcely familiar even with the house, 
for it was not visible from the lodge. Once or twice, he had 
been sent there with a note for Colonel Redpath, but he was 
left to wait in the kitchen while it was delivered, so that 
he did not see the living-rooms. The Colonel himself was 
a familiar figure, however, for he frequently came to the 
estate office, and at such times it was the duty of Joe to leave 
whatever he might be doing in order to hold the Colonel's 
horse. 

" 'Morning, Peeping," the Colonel would say. ** Getting 
on all right?" 

Sometimes he had been to London, and would say that he 
had seen Mr. Winterf ord. 

" Wish you were back there ? " he would ask, smiling. 

" Not while T am here, sir." 

" That's right." 

Then he would pat the horse on the neck, and leave Joe 
with a friendly nod. 

Joe had never spoken to Miss Redpath, the Colonel's 
sister, who kept house for him. Except when she made un- 
expected descents on the old people in the village, she did 
not encourage familiarity from her social inferiors. Seated 
rigidly in her carriage, she would pass through the village 
scarcely acknowledging the respectful salutations of the in- 
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habitants. She was not ill-natured, but she was a member 
of the old school. Once, when some one was describing to 
her the eccentricities of some old cottagers, she said, 
"Really, it does not interest me to hear about all these 
vulgar people." The remark was an epitome of her whole 
attitude towards those who were not her equals. 

When Joe went to Overstones, Frances Redpath, the 
Colonel's only daughter, was in France finishing her educa- 
tion, and it was not imtil the following spring that he saw 
her. One day he was sitting numbering some vouchers, 
when he heard in the street a voice he did not recognize. 
Crossing the room, he looked over the gauze blind and saw 
a girl about eighteen years of age talking to Henry Two- 
penny, who fulfilled the combined duties of sexton and 
parish clerk. Joe could not see her face, for her back was 
turned, but her neat, well-made clothes and shoes made him 
feel suddenly homesick for London : for the first time dur- 
ing some months, his envy of the well-to-do revived. It 
was not until she turned to call to her side two dogs wliich, 
weary of waiting, had wandered away that he realized how 
long he had been staring at her, and bobbed down behind the 
shelter of the gauze. 

After that, Joe saw her frequently. Sometimes she drove 
past in the carriage with Miss Redpath or in a trap with 
her father, but more often she would be walking with a dog 
or two in her wake. The first time Joe met her in the 
street, she glanced at him curiously, obviously wondering 
who he was, but on future occasions she always *' passed 
the time of day," as George Martin would have said. If 
ever Frances passed the window when Joe was at the office, 
he always looked up from what he was doing, but h's m' 
feeling was one of curiosity. She represented the inhabt 
ants of the Elysium into which he meant one day to win 
admittance. If anything", he rather disliked \iet iox vVvaX. x^'^- 
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son ; she and those like her were the people who as yet would 
have nothing to do with him. Once he fancied that she 
glanced contemptuously at his badly made clothes, and he 
told himself that she was a conceited puss, unconsciously 
borrowing from his father's vocabulary. 

Until the arrival of Frances Redpath, Joe had almost for- 
gotten that his situation at Overstones was to have been a 
step upwards on the social ladder. When he saw her, he 
was reminded of it, but he could not see how it could be 
made to serve such a purpose. Mr. Hurlock had exploded 
all extravagant ideas concerning land agents and their 
clerks. Joe realized that even if he became an agent, he 
would not necessarily become a gentleman. It did not seem 
likely that he would become even an agent. He had learnt 
a lot, but how was he to become familiar with the innumer- 
able breeds of cattle and sheep, with the secrets of drainage 
and of forestry ? He might study books on the subject, but 
Mr. Hurlock said that the necessary knowledge could be ob- 
tained only by practical experience, and Joe felt that it was 
true. He was so far alive to the real position of things, that 
he looked forward to the future with apprehension. After 
all, he was very much like a fish out of water, he thought; 
what would happen when he grew too old for the post he 
held? In all probability, Colonel Redpath would be wise 
enough to dismiss him before long service had created an 
obligation to provide a permanent berth. If that happened, 
it would be none too easy to gain employment elsewhere. 

Spring passed in an eddy of blossoms. The vivid green of 
new leaves faded to a more sombre hue, darkened, and as 
the weeks slipped away, became tinged with yellow. Under 
the insistent sunlight the roads turned almost chalk white, 
and the hoofs of horses threw up puffs of dust. Field 
laborers worked with their shirts opened to catch what little 
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wind might stir, and were burned to the color of finely sea- 
soned briar; only the children were undaunted by the heat, 
and ran busily about their secret ends. The farmers eyed 
the coppery sky, trying to discern the tiny clouds that prom- 
ise rain. The crops grew golden, and were brittle. The 
smnmer that is sighed for, came to overpower the coimtry- 
side. 

By the time the hot weather came, Joe had plenty to oc- 
cupy his spare time. Ruth was expecting a baby, and as 
George was very busy — for July is an anxious month for 
keepers, who have to provide good sport in the autiunn — 
Joe relieved her of the housework so far as he was able. 
It did not take the whole evening to do, but by the time it 
was finished, he was glad to sit quietly in the little garden 
watching the stars climb up the sky. 

It was strange that the village inn had any customers at 
that time, that any one chose to sit streaming with perspira- 
tion in the stuffy little bar, while without was a paradise for 
the seeking. In the garden of the lodge, it was so still that 
the river could be heard gurgling in the distance. It seemed 
never to become quite dark; even at ten o'clock strips of 
light lingered in the west, whence swept the evening sky, 
deep and cloudless. Across the field in front of the garden, 
the downs blotted out the horizon with a band of intense 
shadow. Now and again, a tardy bird sang poignantly, and 
breaths of perfume floated from the flowers. 

As Ruth and Joe sat there, the smoke from his pipe, hang- 
ing motionless, seemed almost to dissolve in the air, and the 
tones of their voices sounded mellower and more measured 
than at other times. There in the country, where speech is 
more honest than it is in towns, it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to talk about the baby, who would one day 
play in the garden. Joe developed an ability to invent fanci- 
ful stories about the future, and Ruth sat spellbound while 

6910%% ^ 
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he described the life the child would lead. His tales were 
bungling and not very coherent, but she was delighted with 
them, and gazed before her with earnest eyes, half believing 
that they would prove true. 

At length George would come up the path with his gun 
under his arm, and as soon as he had finished supper all 
three went up to bed. Joe's bedroom was next to that oc- 
cupied by the Martins, and the walls were so thin that, un- 
less his neighbors spoke in subdued voices, he could hear all 
that was said in the next room. He never overheard any- 
thing that they would not have repeated in his presence, and, 
as a rule, they were too busy undressing to talk much. But 
one night towards the end of September, he was an unin- 
tentional eavesdropper during a conversation about himself. 
There was in the air a project for some of the villagers to 
drive in wagons to a village some miles away at which a fair 
was to be held. The fair was an event of some importance 
in the district, and most of those who lived in the locality 
took an annual holiday in order to attend it. 

" Henerey Twopenny looked round 's'artemoon about the 
fc-ur," Joe heard Ruth say. 

" I spawse yew said as us ud go ? " asked George. 

" I says yew was thinking of ut, but a asked whether as 
Joe wur." 

" What did yew say to un? '* 

" I said I'd ask un ; and, ther ! It sladdered clean out of 
my mind." 

"I dwun't know as ut would be sootable for him tew, 
along of all the village vawks," said George doubtfully. He 
was always slightly anxious for the prestige of his lodger, 
who was, after all, a clerk from London. 

Joe did not hear what was said after that, for the voices 
dropped into a murmur. But George must have overcome 
his scruples, or next morning he would not have suggested 
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that Henry Twopenny should be asked to keep an extra 
place in one of the wagons. 

The outing was to take place on the following Wednesday, 
and during the intervening days it was almost the sole topic 
of conversation. George said that it would be rare fun, but 
qualified his remark by adding that it was not everybody 
who cared for such things. In! reality, Joe looked forward to 
the holiday as such, more than to the fair itself. Apart from 
the side-shows, the chief attraction lay in the fact that a 
large number of people from scattered villages, who found 
it impossible to meet at other times, saw each other at the 
fair. As they would all be unfamiliar to Joe, he was not 
likely to derive much pleasure from their presence. But 
holiday was in his heart.; he was to have a fortnight's re- 
lease from work at the end of the month, and the fair would 
form a delightful prelude to the liberty that was to come. 

As he had not to get up so early as usual next morning, 
Joe accompanied George on the whole of his evening round 
on the following Tuesday. When they reached home, they 
paused for a moment to look at the cottage. Ruth was in- 
doors, and the light from the kitchen window seemed to 
welcome them across the garden. 

Tis a nice little place,** said George, eyeing it fondly. 
It's been a bit of luck for me," answered Joe. 

" It's bin a bit of luck us having yew." 
Well, we needn't say good-bye to it yet a while," said 
Joe lightly, in order to dispel a sudden sensation of melan- 
choly. 

In a couple of minutes, he was laughing in the kitchen at 
the suggestion made by George that he would need a top- 
hat next day. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A TASTE OF HIGH LIFE 

The next morning passed from a misty dawn into bril- 
liant sunshine. At breakfast, George was in his shirt-sleeves, 
looking cool and comfortable, while Ruth was bright with 
anticipation, notwithstanding her husband's entreaties that 
she should not excite herself. They were to meet the 
wagons outside the home farm, but although they arrived 
in plenty of time, nearly all the rest of the party were there 
before them. The women, hot and voluble, were sitting in 
the carts with bags and parcels of provisions on their knees. 
All were in their best clothes, and looked unfamiliar and 
dowdy in black bonnets and stiflf white blouses that were 
stretched over their round backs like drumskins. The bodies 
of the carts were filled with small children, who were 
crawling over each other like insects. When any of them 
attempted to extricate themselves, they were driven back by 
loud threats or cuffs from their respective mothers. 

Henry Twopenny, who was acting as Master of the Cere- 
monies, was fidgeting about round the carts in a fearful 
state of perspiration, as he tried to discover who had not 
arrived. 

" Ha ! Ther yew be ! " he exclaimed, as he caught sight 
of the Martins. He took sanctuary in George's calm and 
unruffled presence. " Begad, I dwun't know how ever we 
are to sta-art, I'm zure. Ther's Tom Drew, an* Gargey 
Marler, an' Nancey Hinton, an' I dwun't know who-all, as 
ba-an't come. I dwun't spawse as 1 shall ever find they," he 
said despairingly. 
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" Dwun't worrit thyself," George reassured him, ** Thcjr 
irill be coming in dew sa-ason." 

" Suppose I go and hurry them up ? " Joe suggested. 

" Naw, they will come if we bide a bit," answered George. 
" Yew will oni get arl of a sweat running ater them." 

Feeling, however, that it would be cooler walking than it 
was standing still, Joe set off towards the village. He had 
not gone twenty yards before one of the truants, George 
Morley, arrived, having taken a short cut across the fields. 
He was carrying a brass instrument which he had inherited 
from his father, who had been a member of the band that 
used formerly to play in the church. It was a fearful ob- 
ject, in shape something like an over-developed bugle, and 
it uttered sounds that were almost capable of awaking its 
former owner, who had been sleeping in the churchyard for 
twenty years. 

" Gie us a tewne, Gargey," entreated the men when they 
saw it in his hands. 

" Zure, and I 'ull ! " he answered. 
, He clambered into one of the wagons, and, seating him- 
self with his back to the driver, prepared to burst into 
melody. Just as he piit the instrument to his lips Joe, who 
had paused to watch him, saw a trap driven by Frances 
Redpath turn the comer at the end of the lane. The horse 
that drew it was very fresh and was startled at the sight of 
the tmaccustomed throng. Frances was holding the animal 
back, and gave it a flick with the whip to steady it. 

George Morley, who had his back turned, did not see 
what was happening, and Joe shouted to tell him to keep 
quiet. But the musician was busy drawing a prodigious 
breath, and did not hear the warning. Just as the trap 
reached the wagon in which he sat, he uttered a prolonged 
blast as a prelude to the tune he was about to play. 

Frances shut her mouth with a snap, and in a moment the 
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horse was oflf. By a miracle, the axle of the near wheel of 
the trap missed the wagon, and before Joe had time to think, 
the runaway was upon him. Instinctively he dived for the 
reins, which had broken loose. His hands caught some- 
thing, but at the same moment the horse crashed into him 
with a sickening blow. The groimd seemed to flash from 
his feet, and for a second he hung in a tornado of dust 
Then there was a single knock on his skull, that sounded 
like some one seeking admittance at a door: dust, noise, fear, 
all went out like the spluttering tail of a rocket 

George Martin was the first of the villagers to recover 
his wits. As soon as he started running the other men 
followed his example, and a knot of them gathered round 
the heap in the road. Joe had succeeded in bringing down 
the horse, and himself had received a blow on the head from 
one of the shafts, and a broken leg. Frances had escaped 
lightly, for she had been thrown clear: apart from being 
momentarily stunned, the only things of which she had to 
complain were a few bruises and the indignity of being dis- 
covered lying in the ditch, disheveled and leggy. 

After handing Frances over to the women and clearing 
the wreckage from Joe and the horse, CJeorge and the other 
men were at a loss what to do. But Frances was not on^ 
to waste time over imaginary damages : in a very short space 
she assumed command. She vetoed a suggestion that Joe 
should be taken to the lodge, and decided that he should be 
carried to the house. For one thing, the latter was nearer, 
but even if the lodge had been close at hand, she would not 
have allowed the Martins, or even George Morley, for that 
matter, to lose a day's enjoyment because of what she chose 
to consider the fault of no one. 

When Joe recovered consciousness, therefore, it was in 
an unfamiliar room. He was in too much pain to take much 
notice of his surroundings : his head seemed crushed into a 
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pulp, and his right leg, which was encased in plaster, felt as 
if it had been buried alive in a coffin far too small for it. 
He puzzled for a moment over what had happened: had he 
been seized with a stroke of paralysis, or had he fallen 
down-stairs into the cellar ? 

A hospital nurse, who rose from an easy-chair and came 
to his side, guessing that he had regained consciousness, as 
unerringly as some people detect the presence of a cat in a 
room, did not help him out of his difficulty. She answered 
all his questions with the suggestion that he should not 
worry about anything. What little intelligence he possessed at 
the time was soon exhausted, and before long he fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the sun was shining into the room 
through the window, before which the nurse was standing. 
This time his mind was clearer, for, in addition to discov- 
ering that the linen sheets were stiflF and uncomfortable in 
comparison with the cotton ones to which he had been ac- 
customed, he remembered that it was his father who had 
fallen down the stairs. He was just going to ask where he 
was, when the door opened and a man came into the room. 
Immediately everything fell into place: Joe recognized the 
newcomer as Colonel Redpath, and the events of the past 
year emerged from oblivion. 

" How is the patient ? " asked the Colonel, walking stealth- 
ily towards the nurse. 

" Very much better to-day," she answered. 

Colonel Redpath sat down gingerly on the edge of the 
bed, feeling that he was about to tackle an unpleasant 
matter. 

"Glad you are so much better, Peeping," he said, half 
expecting to be answered by the ravings of delirium. 

" Thank you, sir. How is Miss Frances ? " 

The Colonel looked relieved at hearing the patient speak 
so rationally. 
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" Thanks to you, she was never ill ; and when you are 
better, she wants to come to thank you for risking your life 
to save her. I must thank you, too, my boy : you did a very 
brave thing," he said kindly. 

Joe felt immensely gratined. It is always a fine thing to 
be called a hero ; and in this instance there was some reason 
for thinking that he was one, for nobody knew how entirely 
unpremeditated had been his action. 

" Did the horse break its knees ? " he asked fearfully, after 
a time. 

" Never mind what happened to the horse ; it is enough 
for you that you are safe," answered the Colonel, and, after 
spending a few more minutes in desultory chat, he nodded 
to Joe and left the room. 

The injury Joe had received was considerable: for days 
he had lain in a state of coma, and the specialist who had 
been called down to see him had warned Colonel Redpath 
that, even if Joe recovered, it was as likely as not that he 
would be an imbecile. But there emerged from oblivion the 
same Joe Peeping, who for twenty-odd years had been 
worrying his way towards the path to social advancement, 
as if it were a veritable Jacob's ladder, leading to heaven 
itself. Indeed, scarcely had he come to himself, when he 
began to mend so rapidly that the nurse was able to return 
to London, leaving her patient in the hands of the house- 
keeper. 

As soon as he was well enough to read, Joe was given his 
accumulated correspondence, which consisted of a solitary 
letter from Bertie. The sight of the neat handwriting made 
Joe realize that the holiday to which he had been looking 
forward had passed while he lay heedless both of work and 
of recreation. He opened the envelope, and plunged into the 
now unfamiliar atmosphere of home. 
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MY DEAR JOB, 

Just a line to say we are all looking forward to you coming 
home next week. What a long time you been away! It will seem 
strange to have you here again. There are a lot of things I want 
to tell you when you come. 

You know me and Gladys have been keeping company a long 
time^ and it is only natural we should wish to set up a little home 
for ourselves. But it will be a long time before I get enough money 
to marry if I stay at the office. I am sure I could work up the 
shop, if Mother would let me join her, and Gladys could easy live 
with us. 

If Mother was willing, we could be married before Xmas, but 
she won't hear of it, and Lily won't help me to come over her. If 
Mother says anything to you, please say the same as I do. Don't 
forget. She says her love, and let her know when to expect you. 

Believe me. 

Your affec. brother, 

BERT. 

Lying in bed, remote from everyday life, Joe felt little 
sympathy for his brother. Fancy still wanting to go into a 
shop! He sniffed at such miserable lack of ambition, not 
realizing that Bertie was just as anxious to get on as he, 
even if the roads they chose were different. Joe looked 
rotmd the room in which he lay, the comfortable furniture 
and spotless linen of which gave him his first taste of pros- 
perity. Bertie was a fool, he decided, and it would be mis- 
taken kindness to help him to throw up a good position 
merely so that he could marry sooner a chit who could very 
well wait for him. . . . 

The Colonel was a regular visitor to the sick-room, and 
took pleasure in drawing Joe out. He was very kind, spend- 
ing a considerable time every day in talking to him. But Joe 
always felt that there was an unseen barrier between them, 
and that the Colonel's dignity stood behind him like a ^gi- 
lant attendant^ ready to ward off undue faxmllunty. 
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It was only natural that Joe should arouse considerable in- 
terest in Miss Redpath and Frances, and that they should 
be anxious to hear what sort of impression he made. At 
first their questions were answered casually by Colonel Red- 
path, but as the days passed he became interested also. 

One day, he was not able to see Joe until the evening, and 
did not leave until he was stunmoned to dinner. 

" How is he ? " asked Frances, when her father explained 
the cause of his lateness. 

" Getting on like a house on fire ; capitally," answered the 
Colonel. 

He unfolded his table-napkin absently, and his next words 
showed where his thoughts had been. 

" I don't quite know what to make of him," he said. ** He 
isn't at all what one would imagine. Winterford said that 
his father was a greengrocer in a very small way, but the 
boy seems to be rather a cut above that . . . not very 
polished, of course, but he doesn't speak badly. Got decent 
manners, too, so far as any one in bed can be said to have 
them!" 

" I don't think I remember seeing him; what is he like? " 
inquired Miss Redpath. 

Not bad-looking," began the Colonel. 
Oh, Daddy, he is awfully good-looking/' protested 
Frances. 

Her aunt eyed her with cold surprise. 

" Well, Aunty, he is." 

"A young fellow like him ought to be able to do better 
for himself, if he had the chance. I should say he is in- 
telligent enough, though you never can tell for certain," said 
the Colonel. 

" Can't you do something for him. Daddy ? " suggested 
Frances. " You know we do owe him a little — ^at least, I 
suppose we do, that is, if I was worth saving." 
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" I am not so sure about that ! " said her father, smiling. 
** Still, I should like to give him a hand: though I don't quite 
see how I could set about it." 

" I simply must go and see him soon : I have never been, 
and it is nearly six weeks," said Frances, full of remorse at 
her neglect. 

" I should wait till he comes down-stairs, if I were you. 
It won't be long now," her father advised her. 

A few days later, Joe, with the aid of crutches, was able 
to hobble from the house into the garden. His room had 
been bright and airy, but he felt as if he was entering a new 
world. The fresh clarity of the autumn air and the friendly 
sunlight seemed charged with jollity. He longed to throw 
away his crutches and caper with sheer animal spirits. Far 
from such exuberance, however, he hobbled along as pain- 
fully as an old woman with a load of sticks. He had not 
been in the garden long before he found that he was tired, 
and was about to return to the house, when he saw Frances 
Redpath coming towards him across the lawn. For all his 
brave ambition, he remained as helpless as a thrush par- 
alyzed on a twig by the approach of a hawk. 

" I am so glad I didn't miss you, Mr. Peeping," said 
Frances when she reached where he was standing. " I feel 
so horribly mean to have let all this time pass without thank- 
ing you for what you did. It was splendid of you. I do 
hope you understand how grateful I am, but it is so hard to 
say properly." 

" I ought to thank every one for being so good to me. I 
only did what any one else would have," replied Joe. 

He was burning to make a good impression, but a painful 
shyness almost made him speechless. 

"Oh, no, they wouldn't!" said Frances, with a smile. 

Would you care to come round the gardens ? " 
Thank you very much," Joe assented. 
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" But perhaps you are tired? " she suggested, remember- 
ing the crutches. 

" I think I am a bit/' he agreed again meekly. 

" Well, let's sit down, shall we ? It's as warm as toast 
in the sun." 

They spent a quarter of an hour on a seat, and in that 
short time Joe's tongue became loosened sufficiently to 
enable him to talk more naturally. Few girls of her age 
could have set him at ease so naturally as did Frances, 
There was neither patronage nor conscious dignity in her 
manner. She treated Joe as if he was a guest staying at 
the house, and for a time he forgot that such things as class 
distinctions existed. 

When Joe left her, Frances returned to the house also, 
and sat down to write some letters. They were not im- 
portant ones, and she gave only half her mind to them ; the 
other half was busy analyzing the impression that Joe had 
made. She was several years younger than he, but uncon- 
sciously she looked upon him as if he was a mere boy. He 
was quite nice, she decided, and much more civilized than 
she had expected him to be. How pathetic to see him 
hobbling about on his crutches! They must certainly be 
nice to him. Daddy must rack his brains to find something 
into which he could be put . . . 

Miss Redpath, entering the room, interrupted the medita- 
tions. 

" I think Joe Peeping is very nice," said Frances, sealing 
up the last of her letters. 

" My dear ! It is quite unnecessary to mention his Chris- 
tian name," replied her aunt. 

" But it is rather a nice one, don't you think? " 

" Until you said it, I did not know what it was." 

" That's what it is, and he has a brother and sister called 
Bertie and Lily. So he is the luckiest." 
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" How in the world do you know ? " asked Miss Redpath, 
her austerity melted by curiosity. 

" He has just been telling me, and lots more, too. I saw 
him in the garden, looking pathetically droopy on his 
crutches, poor boy ! " 

" It was quite right of you to thank him, but I don't think 
you should encourage him to be familiar, dear." 

" How funny you are, Aunty dear," said Frances, jump- 
ing up to give her aunt a kiss of affectionate amusement. 

Up in his room, Joe was aching with devotion for 
Frances. He went to bed that night to dream of her, and 
awoke next day to think of her. Thenceforth, his heart was 
an iEolian harp that was stirred into vibration at the breath- 
ing of her name. He was not in love ; his attitude was more 
akin to boyish hero worship. He thought that Providence 
was extremely spiteful in preventing him from hovering 
over her like a guardian angel, and metaphorically he shook 
his fist at all who wished her ill. His intention of taking 
advantage of his situation in order to derive material benefit 
was shaken ; he felt that he could not misuse Frances's good 
nature. With a shock, he realized that each day brought 
him nearer the time when he would have to leave the house 
in which she dwelt. He even considered the possibility of 
delaying the evil moment by such ingenious devices as fall- 
ing out of window or straining the freshly knit bones in his 
leg. 

It was all to no purpose: a fortnight later, Joe returned 
to the lodge. What made his exodus harder to bear was 
the fact that he had never spoken to Frances again after 
the meeting in the garden. Sometimes from the window of 
his room he had seen her in the garden; once, as he was 
going down the back stairs, he had heard her voice, but that 
was all. The potenial guardian angel felt very dispirited as 
he tramped back to his old quarters. "Not e\exv >3c^^ ^w^Ttoflft. 
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of his welcome by the Martins compensated him for what 
he had lost. He had seen George several times during his 
convalescence, but Ruth and he had a good many things to 
discuss, not least of which was the fact that there was a new 
member of the family, who had vindicated Joe's reputation 
as a prophet by being a boy. 

For a time, the lodge seemed small and stuffy, and the life 
there rough and uncomfortable; but, with the malleability 
of his years, Joe soon slipped back into the old groove, and 
was nearly as contented as he had been before the accident 
Some qualification is necessary, however, for he realized 
more clearly than ever he had before that, comparatively 
happy as was his lot, it was not perfect. His stay at the 
house had brought within the realms of experience what 
previously had been merely a theoretical aim. The greatest 
moments of his life at this time were those in which he saw 
Frances passing the window of his room at the office, or 
when. Fate being unusually kind, he met her in the vil- 
lage. On such occasions, he felt that he was indeed out of 
luck if she merely " gave him the honor of the day," as 
some of the older country people phrased it. 

As the winter came on, Frances appeared less often, for 
she went to pay rounds of visits, only returning home for 
a few days between the circuits. It was after one of these 
absences that Joe saw her walking with a young man about 
his own age, who was her brother, Dick Redpath. 

Tall and well-built, with a fair moustache, wavy hair, and 
pale blue eyes, Dick was rather too pretty for his sex. He 
was at home all the winter, and hunted a good deal. Occa- 
sionally he came to the estate office with messages from his 
father, but he was most often on horseback, trotting to a 
meet in the neighborhood or returning after a run with the 
hounds. The fact that Dick was Frances's brother awoke in 
Joe a momentary curiosity, but it soon faded, and the com- 
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ings and goings of the other ceased to arouse interest in 
him. 

By the time cub-hunting was over, and, from the point of 
view of Dick, the serious business of the year began, Joe 
had quite settled down again. But, like an exotic plant on 
soil that is foreign to it, he began to droop when his life 
lost the piquancy of novelty. He found entirely uncon- 
vincing the assertions of George that the country was seen 
at its best in winter : when frost began to nip in earnest, he 
was glad to get home in the evenings, and did not feel 
tempted to leave the warm kitchen for the dark without. 
Evening after evening, he sat by the fire, pipe in mouth, idly 
watching Ruth as she busied herself with household aflfairs 
or sat sewing opposite him while George made the round of 
his preserves. The keen winds that swept the last leaves 
from the trees seemed to have carried away with them the 
aspirations that he had nursed in his heart. 



CHAPTER X 

A GUARDIAN ANGEL KEEPS AWAKE DURING A SERMON 

One evening early in December, Joe left the estate office 
almost with regret. The weather, which had been threaten- 
ing all day, had broken during the afternoon, and rain was 
falling in torrents. It was not really cold, but when he 
opened the door and stepped out of the building, the wind 
drove the rain against him with such force that it was 
painful to face it. It was with difficulty that he shut the 
door behind him. When he had done so, he drew down his 
cap as far over his face as it would go, hunched up his 
shoulders, and thrust his hands into his coat pockets, in 
order to avoid the violence of the weather as much as pos- 
sible. 

Joe had not gone far, before he saw light streaming from 
the door of Tom Guerdon's forge, and he decided to warm 
himself at the furnace before plunging into the wild night 
that lurked in the lanes beyond the village. When he 
reached the forge, he was astonished to find there a group 
of men talking excitedly. 

" What is it ? *' he inquired of Henry Twopenny, who was 
the only person not speaking at the moment, all the others 
being engaged in trying to shout each other down. 

" He hasn't yeard ! " exclaimed Henry, not answering the 
question. 

When he did speak, his voice was so penetrating that it 
sailed triumphant above the clatter, making the other men 
tara to stare at Joe in astonishment. 
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"Begob, to think of that!" said Tom Guerdon, eyeing 
Joe with interest. 

" What is it ? " asked Joe again, guessing that something 
of imusual importance had happened. 

*' The Colonel's bin kUled." 

" He wur thrawn from his horse." 

" On his way home." 

" He 'ud bin hunting." 

Each contributed his quota of information. 

Joe was aghast, and forgot cold and wet, as he stood in 
a gathering pool of water that drained from his coat. 
Do you mean it ? " he asked. 

Couass I dew! D'yew spause we'm talking?" replied 
Henry Twopenny testily. 

" I didn't mean that : only it's hard to realize." 

"True, 'tis that. I dwun't knaw what us'U do with- 
out un." 

" How did you hear ? " 

" Young Tom Kettley, the groom, as were going f er Dr. 
'Awksley, looked in wi' the news." 

After collecting all the available details, Joe resumed his 
way despondently. He was grieved to hear of the Colonel's 
death, but what was of far more importance was the effect 
it would probably have on his own fortunes. From what he 
knew of Dick Redpath, the latter would order things very 
differently from his father. Mr. Hurlock would be dis- 
missed, and even if Joe did not have to leave also, his life 
under a new agent would be very tmlike the present easy- 
going one. 

The bearer of evil tidings seldom loses time in announc- 
ing them, and Joe burst into the Martins' kitchen without 
pausing to take off his saturated coat and cap. George and 
Ruth were occupied in giving the baby a bath, as if they 
.were taking part in a religious ceremony. 
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Lord> Joe, have you seed a spirit ? " asked George. 
The Colonel has been thrown from his horse and 
killed," Joe announced with the brevity of true tragedy. 

Involuntarily, George started from his seat. 

"Who told you that?" he inquired, almost threaten- 
ingly. 

" George, dew be careful ; you nigh had the bath over ! " 
protested Ruth, fearful for her baby. 

But she was as concerned as any, when Joe repeated what 
he had heard at the forge. 

" Can't you go and ask at the house, George?" she sug- 
gested. 

" That I 'ull, now," was the brief reply. 

Without losing time, George picked up his coat and hat, 
and in a moment the sound of his footsteps was lost in the 
turbulent music without. 

" Oh, dearie ! 'Tis a terrible night, and terrible things 
has happened," sighed Ruth. 

Joe made no reply. He had just remembered Frances. 
She was up there at the house, and he could not comfort 
her. It did not occur to him that she might not consider his 
S)mipathy valuable. Again he saw himself as the guardian 
angel with clipped wings, and it seemed incredibly unjust 
that he should be helpless. With his arms resting on the 
high mantelpiece, he stood gazing into a fire peopled with 
dreams, while the windows shuddered in the storm, and 
wind thundered on the door. Just behind him, Ruth was 
murmuring to her child, the baby-talk interspersed with 
utterances of dismay. 

Unexpectedly the door opened, and George entered in a 
rush of rain. 

It's all right ! " he shouted. 

What!" chorused the other two. "Shut that door, 
do ! " added Ruth. 
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" I met Dr. 'Awksley near the house. He said 'twas onlx 
unconscious and a broken wrist." 

" I never ! " exclaimed Ruth, giving the baby a severe 
toweling in her delight. 

" Thank God ! " murmured Joe, and suddenly, ridiculously, 
his eyes filled with tears. He turned quickly towards the 
fire to hide them, but Ruth's eyes were too quick for 
him. In a moment she was at his side. 

"Don't 'ee take on so, Joe dear," she murmured, and 
before he realized what he was doing, he gave her a kiss of 
instinctive gratitude. 

" That's the way, lad. That's the best bahn o* the lot/' 
said George approvingly. 

Both were touched at what they believed to be Joe's con- 
cern for the Colonel. 

In Youth it is hard to understand that Fortune more 
often than not appears in masquerade, and that little reliance 
can be placed on her outward guise. Had Joe known it, 
that night was a crisis in his life. He went to bed little 
dreaming that Colonel Redpath's escape would have any 
eflFect other than assuring the continuance undisturbed of 
the old order of things. But when he reached the office 
next morning, Mr. Hurlock said he had to go up to London 
to take the place of the Colonel in some business negotia- 
tions that the accident had prevented him attending. Such 
an expedition was a great undertaking to Mr. Hurlock, who 
considered it as hazardous an enterprise as a journey to the 
Antipodes. He was in a great fluster about trains and 
times, but what most interested Joe was the fact that his 
senior would not be able to return until next day. Mr. 
Hurlock was no martinet, but it was only natural that Joe 
should look upon his absence as a holiday, and when at 
last the trap drove off to the station he stretched himself 
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luxuriously, as if the room had been filled with fresh 
air. 

When Joe reached home, he told Ruth that he intended 
to celebrate the occasion by staying in bed for an hour extra 
next morning. 

"Why dwun't yew come out with me and freshen up?" 
asked George, who had no sympathy with lie-abeds. 

"Why shouldn't I get a little extra sleep, instead of 
tramping about in the dark? " retorted Joe. 

" Why, indeed ! " echoed Ruth, and the baby crowed con- 
currence. 

In the face of such united opposition, George withdrew 
his amendment, and Joe had his way. But his pleasure 
was spoilt, while he dawdled over his late breakfast next 
morning, by the fear that when he reached the office he 
would find that Mr. Hurlock had returned unexpectedly and 
was awaiting him. 

When Joe arrived at the office and opened the door, his 
heart hung for a moment in terrified suspense, for he heard 
some one moving inside. Only two people besides himself 
had a key; one was Colonel Redpath, who it could not be, 
the other was Mr. Hurlock. He opened the inner door 
slowly, racking his brains for a plausible excuse. But when 
he entered, he found that the person he had heard was Dick 
Redpath, who had used his father's key. 

" Oh ! here you are at last. I thought you were never 
coming. I was told you got here at nine o'clock," said 
Dick, looking at his watch, which, as Joe knew, showed him 
that it was an hour and a half after that time. 

"Yes, sir. I'm afraid I am rather late," replied Joe, 
feeling that his best course would be to offer no excuse. 

" So it seems ! " Dick replied, with a grin. " Well, it's 
lucky for you I'm patient. I came down to tell you that 
you are wanted up at the house." 
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Yes, sir/* murmured Joe wanly. 

It's all right. You needn't look scared. It is only that 
the Governor wants you to write some letters for him. I 
advise you tb buck up, though, or he will wonder why you 
don't turn up." 

" Thank you very much. I will go at once." 

" Oh, that's all right," replied Dick, and Joe hurried off. 

Colonel Redpath asked no questions, and after his ex- 
perience at Grimlitt & Co., Joe had no difficulty in taking 
down the letters, which were dictated. The Colonel was 
more accustomed to writing his letters himself, and his 
periods were very halting. When transcribing them, how- 
ever, Joe used his discretion, and in several instances made 
alterations. It was an anxious moment when the Colonel 
read them through, holding them awkwardly in his left 
hand, and using his nose to turn the pages. 

"You seem to have made good use of your time with 
Mr. Winterford," he said, when he finished reading them. 

" It is very good of you to say so, sir," replied Joe, 
flushing with pride. 

" I meant to have Hurlock up when he returned, but I 
have a good mind to get you to come instead. Would you 
care to ? " 

" Very much, sir." 

" Well, you come along to-morrow. I dare say Hurlock 
can get on without you for a day or two ; then perhaps we 
shall be able to get rid of some of my accumulated corre- 
spondence. I'm not much of a hand at letter-writing, even 
when I have the use of my sword arm." 

Joe was glad of the excuse to laugh that was offered by 
the mild pleasantry, for he was wild with delight at the 
prospect that had opened before him. After a few more 
words he was dismissed, and returned to the office to do 
very little work during the rest of the day. 
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That morning was the thin end of a wedge, and Joe 
realized it as such. While he sat penciling his blotter, he 
determined to let slip no chance of winning the Colonel's 
good opinion. He had reached the third nmg of the ladder 
at last, and the ascent had begun in earnest. 

During the following days, Joe set off each morning to the 
house, and spent several hours with Colonel Redpath in the 
study. He took pains to learn his employer's fads, and 
adapted himself to them. He laughed at every joke, and 
was careful to do his work well. He had no great claim to 
be treated differently from any other clerk in his position, 
but he awaited with dread the day when he would have to 
return to his old work. The holiday which he lost through 
the accident was to have been given to him at that time, but 
he was careful not to remind the Colonel of the fact. He 
even avoided mentioning Mr. Hurlock, lest the name should 
make the Colonel think of the work at the estate office, that 
was being neglected. As the weeks passed, and the broken 
wrist regained its vitality, the tension became hard for Joe 
to bear. Then one morning, without any warning. Colonel 
Redpath broached the subject. 

" Hurlock has been complaining of my keeping you away 
from him. Peeping. I think we shall have to do some- 
thing for him, don't you? " he said. 

" I shall be very sorry." 

" You like this work, then? " 

" It's interesting, and anything would be a change after 
writing receipts, and entering rents." 

" I suppose so. Still, Hurlock can't do your work as well 
as his own." 

" No, sir. I know." 

Colonel Redpath pursed his lips in thought, but in reality 
he had already decided what he intended to suggest. 

" Suppose I get some one to fill your place : how would 
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you like to work for me, as my secretary? I'm getting on 
in years, after all, and even with Hurlock to keep things 
going there is still a good deal for me to do/' 

" I should like it better than anything else. I've always 
wanted to be a secretary." 

Joe was almost staggered by this realization of his wildest 
> hopes. 

Colonel Redpath crossed his knees and motioned Joe to a 
chair. There was something in the nature of a lecture to 
be delivered. 

"I should not have suggested this unless I thought it 
would be a satisfactory arrangement," he said. "Neverthe- 
less, I want you to realize exactly what it means, before you 
decide definitely. Your position will be a difficult one. It 
will be necessary for you to become familiar with matters 
of a confidential nature, and although I have no fears about 
your discretion, you will have to be careful to say nothing 
that may cause gossip. You will, of course, have a room in 
this house and sleep here : but, although we get on very well 
together, I am afraid that you will find yourself in a difficult 
position, not only where my family and my guests are con- 
cerned, but also in your relations with the servants. It does 
no good to beat about the bush in these matters, and I may 
as well tell you, if you don't already know, that a secretary 
is generally a man of a class different from your own. 
Whatever his social standing may be, he is nearly always 
in an anomalous position, and in your case this will be espe- 
cially so. I have no doubt that you will work out your 
own salvation in time, but I think I can help you by sug- 
gesting two or three things. You have told me that you 
want to get on in the world, and I dare say you will : but at 
present there are one or two external things which will 
hinder you unless they are changed. For instance, you do 
not talk quite like other people at times; then, again, your 
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manners, although good, would do with a little polish. You 
are not offended by my speaking like this ? " 

"Of course not, sir. It's very good of you to tell me 
things." 

"Well, then. I suggest that when you come here, you 
watch carefully to see what other people do in various 
circumstances, and if you say an3^ing which does not 
sound quite right I will tell you. You will soon pick up 
what the papers call the usages of polite society. The only 
other thing is the question of your clothing. I think you 
had best let me give you a good outfit, so that you will not 
be at a disadvantage in that respect." 

While the Colonel was speaking, Joe's spirits rose higher 
and higher. It was obvious that he was to be made a gen- 
tleman. He tried to express his gratitude: but words 
seemed banal, and his mumbled thanks were almost in- 
audible. 

" One thing more, Peeping," the Colonel called as Joe was 
leaving the room. "Your salary in future will be a hun- 
dred a year." 

When Colonel Redpath was alone, he rose from his chair 
and lit a cigarette. How would it turn out? he wondered. 
Was he wise to ^ve Joe a chance of rising from the station 
of life to which he had been called? Could the leopard 
change his spots? It seemed rather a shame to speak to 
him about his speech and bearing, when both were so sur- 
prisingly good; but they were not perfect by any means, 
and it would be very short-sighted not to try to better them. 

Meanwhile, Joe was walking on air towards the estate 
office. He smiled to himself, thinking that he had been very 
clever in persuading Colonel Redpath to take the bait that 
was oflFered to him. But there was a good deal of healthy 
gratitude and excitement in his thoughts, that showed him 
to be not altogether spoilt by his besetting ambition. 
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When Joe told Mr. Hurlock the news, he found that 
Colonel Redpath had forestalled him some days previously. 

" You are one of the lucky ones, Peeping," said Mr. Hur- 
lock. " When I was your age, I used to hope that siunmat 
of the sort would happen to me, but I am afraid it is too 
late in the day now. However, you mu'n't think I don't 
wish you luck. I'm sorry to lose you, but I don't mind, 
seeing as it is for your own good." 

Joe realized what a pathetic figure the speaker was, and 
a wave of affection passed into his heart. 

" I shall /never forget how good you've been to me," he 
said, as he took in his own the fat hand with earth-filled 
nails, which was extended to him. "At any rate, if I'm not 
to work here any more, we shall often see each other again, 
I hope." 



CHAPTER XI 

WHITEWASHING A SEPULCHRE 

Later in his life, when Joe looked back at the two years 
he spent at Overstones House, they seemed uneventful and 
enviably happy, but at the time his path was full of pitfalls. 
His manners and speech were easily mended; a word here 
and there was sufficient to make him ready for all ordinary 
contingencies. He was able to meet Miss Redpath without 
quailing; and, when the family were alone, he sometimes 
had meals with them. But he was never certain of his 
status in the household ; it was clear that he was on a footing 
different from that ojE the servants, although Weevish, the 
butler, seemed to look down on him from giddy heights. 
Yet Joe was far from being one of the family, and never 
dared to presume too much upon the friendliness of its 
members. When first he went to live at the house, he be- 
lieved that no one would notice that there was any differ- 
ence between himself and the Redpaths, but the most trivial 
things betrayed him. There were a few people staying at 
the house at the time, and on the first Sunday, Joe, with a 
touch of the self-assertiveness that goes to make successful 
men, walked uninvited into the drawing-room during after- 
noon tea. The rest of the house filled him with amazement 
by its luxurious fittings; but this room did more, it in- 
capacitated him. His feet, unaccustomed to parquet, slid 
helplessly until a mat arrested them ; he seemed to be sur- 
rounded with gesticulating people and inadequately legged 
tables. When he sat down, he thought the spidery chair be- 
neath him was going to give way. He almost perspired with 
it3)entance for his rash venture. Miss Redpath made no 
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sign, but he could see that she was annoyed ; Frances, after 
a sudden twinkle at the sorry figure he cut, crossed the 
room to succor him with tea and commonplace chat. He 
would have kissed her shoes for it had he been able to do so. 
As soon as possible, he returned to his own room, tingling 
at the curious glances that had been turned upon him. 

Later in the day, Miss Redpath mentioned the incident 
to her brother. 

" You will really have to speak to him," she said. "His 
appearance was most unfortunate." 

Frances cocked her head on one side a trifle, recalling the 
incident with smiling lips. 

" I think he behaved very well," she said. " He talked 
quite nicely to me." 

" He does not need your championship, Frances ; I have 
nothing to say against him, so long as he doesn't come where 
he is not wanted." 

Well, my dear," said Colonel Redpath to his sister. 

We must make allowances. He has not been with us long 
enough to know what to do: every one makes mistakes 
sometimes. I hardly think it will be necessary for me to 
speak to him." 

It was not. In future, Joe was careful not to mix with 
the life of the family except when he was invited to do so. 
With the exception of Colonel Redpath, he did not see very 
much of them, for when Dick and Frances were at home, 
he usually kept to his sitting-room as much as possible. His 
feelings for Frances were less acute, now that she was more 
accessible. Hero-worship still existed, but on a lesser scale, 
and he felt no jealousy when he noticed how the young men 
who came to stay when there were house-parties flickered 
round her like flies at a jam-jar. 

Frances, for her part, looked upon Joe rather as if he 
^wcre under her protection ; she classed him -wWcv \\^t OA i 
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nurse, Mrs. Western, who was now housekeeper, and with 
Weevish, as a member of her faithful bodyguard The ac- 
cident had won for him the familiarity that the others had 
obtained by long years of service. In the presence of her 
father and aunt she always addressed him as " Mr. Peep- 
ing," but, as time broke down some of the barriers of class, 
she occasionally used his Christian name when they were 
alone or with Dick. 

During what is best described as Joe's probationary 
period, Dick Redpath was more often in London than at 
home. But towards the end of the second year, he sold his 
flat in town and settled down, rather disconsolately, at 
Overstones. Joe was not ignorant of the cause of the step; 
Dick's name figured conspicuously in the Colonel's check- 
book. Sometimes when he was reading his private letters 
after breakfast, in the study, the Colonel would groan and 
say, " If you are a wise man, Peeping, you will never have 
a son." On such occasions Joe knew that a check would 
have to be drawn for Dick as an advance on his allowance. 
It was after an extravagantly heavy call for money that 
the Colonel sat down and wrote the letter which brought 
Dick home to his family. 

It was soon after Christmas; and, when he was not on 
horseback, Dick spent most of his time dawdling about with 
a dog at his heels, trying to avoid his aunt, who, when she 
caught him, gave him sage advice on the subject of matri- 
mony. Lack of other companions made him turn to Joe, 
whom he discovered to be less impossible than he had sup- 
posed. Joe, for his part, welcomed anything that gave him 
a chance to become more on an equal footing with the 
family ; but he was glad enough to see Dick, if only as some 
one to whom he could talk, for reading had little attraction, 
and time hung heavily when there was no work to be done. 

As the weeks passed, Dick got into the habit of going up 
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to Joe's sitting-room in the evenings when he had nothing 
else to do, and remaining there for a smoke and talk. 

On one such occasion, after knocking out the ashes from 
his pipe, Dick examined the things on the mantelpiece. 

"Who's this?" he asked, picking up a new photograph 
of Lily, which she had sent to Joe in an excess of admira- 
tion for herself. 

" My sister." 

"Lucky man! I spotted her some time ago, She's a 
dashed pretty girl." 

" I suppose she is, in a way." 

" Is she older than you ? " 

" No, younger." 

"Married?" 

" Good Lord ! no ; she prefers to have a good time on her 
own account." 

" Sensible girl," said Dick approvingly. 

Joe was flattered by the interest and admiration which 
the other showed. He had heard rumors that the dealings 
of Dick with the opposite sex had been wide, and he felt 
that the approval of such an one was worth having. He 
smiled as he thought how delighted Lily would have been 
had she known ; as he glanced at the photograph he seemed 
to see the figure in it cocking her head to a more provoking 
angle. 

"You came from town, didn't you?" asked Dick, inter- 
rupting the train of thought. 

" Yes, my father ran a shop, you know." 

"You told me. Where does your mother live now? 
She's given it up, I suppose ? " 

" Not a bit of it. I wish she would, but she spends most 
of my money in trying to keep it going." 

Dick laughed. 

" Somewhere out Hampstead way, wasn't it? " 
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" No— Ringwood Street, just off Tottenham Court Road.'* 

" Well, she will get wiser one day, I suppose." 

Soon afterwards, Dick left the room, and Joe thought no 
more about the conversation, but sat smoking a last pipe by 
the open window. For an early April night the air was very 
warm. Across the park a band of mist marked the river, 
and beyond it rose the impenetrable shadows of distant 
trees. Although he had only been alone a few minutes, Joe 
felt an aching loneliness, and an unaccountable sadness came 
over him. He saw with depressing clarity how artificial 
and transient were the links that bound him to the family 
with which he lived, and that, when all was said, he was an 
exile. 

After breakfast next morning, as he was on his way to 
begin work in the study, he met Frances and Dick, who 
were coming out of the dining-room. 

" I'm sure Mr. Peeping will take one,'* said Frances as 
she caught sight of Joe. They were both laughing, and evi- 
dently had been discussing something. 

"Frances!" called Miss Redpath rebukingly from the 
dining-room. " I am sure Mr. Peeping will not waste his 
money on anything so foolish.'* 

She was good-naturedly trying to save him from an ex- 
pense which she thought he could not well afford. 
What is it I am to take ? " Joe inquired. 
A ticket for the Calcutta sweep, of course," answered 
Frances, as if he was very dense not to have guessed. 

" Please do not take any notice of her, Mr. Peeping," 
said Miss Redpath as she sailed from the room. "The 
tickets are ridiculously expensive, and I am sure you have 
far better ways of spending your money." 

" I'm going to stand him one," said Dick. 

"No, you're not. He is going to share one with me, 
aren't you?" said Frances with characteristic tact. 
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"He's going to have one all to himself, please. How 
much are they?" Joe inquired. 

"Thirteen and fourpence for the whole ticket. It is 
rather a lot." 

Joe had the money in his pockety and handed it over. 

" I wonder if we shall win anything ! " said Frances. 

It was some time before the race, and she wanted him not 
to pay until the ticket arrived. But he was anxious to do 
so while he had the money, and she gave way. 

They decided to assume pseudonyms, and during the next 
two or three days there were many mysterious references to 
the chances of Damon, Rhapsody, and Fantail, the names 
chosen. But no one really looked upon the venture as more 
than a joke, although Frances used to tease Miss Redpath 
by making plans for the future and devising various ways 
of laying out the winnings. 

" You ought not to be so foolish," Miss Redpath would 
say. " Besides, it is not right." 

" Oh, Aunty, you know you are only jealous ! " 

"You shouldn't speak like that, dear. I wonder your 
father allows you to." 

" But if I spend a tenth of it on endowing cats' homes and 
hospitals, it will be quite all right, won't it. Daddy? You 
know, clergymen always make a point of giving a tenth of 
their ill-gotten gains to the C3iurch ! " 

" Frances ! " Miss Redpath would protest, and then Dick 
would take the field. 

" I know what I shall do ; no difficulty here." 

" I know what you will do with more than a tenth, my 
boy ! " the Colonel would interpose. 

"All right. Governor, don't you worry." 

After that the conversation would soar into the realms of 
fantasy, until Miss Redpath succeeded in changing the 
topic. 
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Although, by imperceptible stages Joe had become out- 
wardly little different from other people, and was allowed 
to take most of his meals with the Redpaths when they were 
alone, he was not very happy. The sedentary and lonely 
life which he led was telling upon him. Colonel Redpath 
sometimes suggested that Joe should take a holiday, but the 
prospect had small attraction. The only time he had visited 
home since he went to Overstones, he found it trying, not 
only because he had become accustomed to a higher standard 
of living, but because his mother, Bertie, and Lily all ex- 
pected to find in him an ally in entirely opposite aims. He 
had not sufficient money to spend a holiday away from 
home; even had he possessed the necessary funds, he felt 
that he would not know what to do without a com- 
panion. 

April that year was unusually hot, and tempted the belief 
that summer had come before its time. Lured from his bed 
early one morning by the brilliance of the sun, Joe dressed 
and walked down to the river. There he chanced on George 
Martin. When the latter caught sight of him, he touched 
his hat and tried to escape. 

" Don't go, George. And I wish you wouldn't pretend 
I was the Colonel." 

Grinning rather sheepishly, George turned back. 

" Yew are out betimes this marnin'." 

"I couldn't stay in bed. Hasn't it been fearfully hot 
lately?" 

" It's bin middling warmish, but it won't la-ast. 'Sides, 
I dwun't move about much, oni at night." 

"How are Ruth and the baby?" inquired Joe, stirring 
George into giving a long account of the latter. It was not 
the baby whose future Ruth and Joe had spent such happy 
hours discussing, but a small sister. 

"What good times we used to have!" Joe exclaimed. 
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when George referred to the days the former spent at the 
lodge. 

"They was," George replied. "Yew've changed since 
then." 

They sat on a gate, and George, losing his reserve, dis- 
coursed on " they two youngsters " and " them blamed cats," 
which still led him a dance. 

The sight of Dick Redpath crossing the next field made 
Joe get up. 

" Give my love to Ruth, and say I am coming round to 
see her babies soon," he said. 

" That I 'ull ! " George replied, smiling, and in a moment 
had vanished through the hedge. 

" Who was that Johnnie you were talking to ? " Dick 
asked when he arrived. He had a towel round his neck, 
and was bent on taking the first dip of the season in the 
river. 

" George Martin." 

" I didn't recognize him. But, if you take my tip, you 
won't get too thick with any of the tenants, or the Gov- 
ernor won't like it." 

Joe disclaimed all such intentions, and felt very mean in 
doing so. Then he stood listening to Dick's curses at the 
coldness of the water. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE DEAD DO NOT WALE, BUT JOE DOES 

When Joe reached the room in which breakfast was laid, 
no one was there except Weevish, who was standing gazing 
from the window with dejected mien. He was not really 
of a melancholy disposition, but long years of discreet serv- 
ice had moulded his f eattu'es into an expression of resigned 
and detached boredom; he had an air of aggressive deaf- 
ness to all that did not concern him. Now, however, he had 
cause for discontent Was not a fine breakfast, which had 
to be ready on the stroke of nine, spoiling in the kitchen? 
Was not his perusal of the Daily Mail delayed by the 
Colonel's inexcusable lateness ? 

When Colonel Redpath entered the room five minutes 
later, a patch of cotton-wool adhering to his chin explained 
the delay in his appearing. 

" 'Morning, Peeping, 'Morning, Weevish," he said. 

" Good-morning, sir," replied the latter, ceasing to regard 
the view from the window. " Shall I serve breakfast, or 
will you wait for Miss Redpath, sir? " 

" She should have been here by now," answered the 
Colonel. " Give her five minutes." 

" Yes, sir." Weevish was prepared to concede anything 
in reason, and withdrew with dignity. 

The Colonel made a remark about the heat, stared at the 
coffee-pot, and exercised himself gently by rising and fall- 
ing slowly on his toes and then clapping his hands together. 
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Shortly afterwards Miss Redpath entered, followed by 
Dick, and breakfast was begun, Weevish broiught in the 
letters on a salver. 

" Two for you, Dick/' said the Colonel, who was sorting 
them, and handed a couple of envelopes across the table. 

As Dick took them his expression changed. 

" What are you doing to-day, Dick ? " asked the Colonel, 
who was scrutinizing the toast-rack. 

" I haven't decided." 

"I wish you would run over and sec Batsworth for 
me. 

By this time Dick had read his letters. Making no an- 
swer to his father, he murmured something about his hand- 
kerchief, and left the room. 

A moment later Frances entered. 
You are very late, child," said her aunt. 
It hasn't spoilt the roses, at any rate,'* said the Colonel, 
tweaking his daughter's cheek as she stooped to kiss him. 

"What's the matter with Dick? He looked as white as 
a ghost when I met him on the stairs," said Frances. 

" I'm sure it isn't good for him to go out before he has 
had anything to eat," said Miss Redpath. " I am constantly 
telling him about it, but he takes no notice." 

" Nonsense. There is nothing wrong with him," replied 
the Colonel. 

When Dick returned, he had regained his composure, and 
nothing further was said. But when Joe had finished his 
morning's work, and was on his way to his room, he met 
Frances on the stairs. Instead of passing with a smile, as 
she did usually, she stopped him. 

" I'm so worried about Dick," she said. ** I don't know 
whatever is the matter with him. He looked so ill at break- 
fast, and now he has been out all the morning on Bess. 
Parker says he brought her home in a fearful state. I don't 
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know whatever Daddy would say if he knew. It's not a 
bit like Dick to ride hard on a day like this. I do wish you 
would see him and find out what is wrong." 

" I dare say this hot weather has upset him," Joe sug- 
gested. " I feel rather fed up myself, you know ; and he 
gets very fidgety down here at times, having so little to do. 
He has often told me how dull he finds it. I expect he has 
been trying to ride it oflf." 

" Perhaps that is it. I hope so. But you will promise 
to see that he does nothing foolish, won't you? " 

" Of course I will. I'll have a talk with him, if I can get 
him up to my room," Joe promised. 

" Thanks ever so much. I feel much easier in my mind 
now," said Frances. 

Joe made some laughing reply as he left her, but he felt 
as if he had swallowed a balloon. Frances, at once so gentle 
and merry, had a way with her that scoured every cobweb 
from his heart. It made him ache to think of her fears for 
her careless brother. It seemed monstrous that she should 
make him free of her heart as she did, for he was a black- 
guard beneath his easy good-nature. Yet he was her 
brother. Could Joe honestly say that he was any better 
than Dick, when their respective temptations and oppor- 
tunities were taken into account? He stopped there, with 
a smile, to ask himself where he came into the question. 
And so, sighing and smiling, he entered his room. 

After dinner that evening, the family sat on the terrace, 
and when Joe took down some papers for Colonel Redpath 
to sign, the latter suggested that he should stay, instead of 
returning to his room. Every one was wearing summer 
clothes; even Miss Redpath had yielded to the heat, and 
wore a strange garment, which hung about her in loose 
folds. 
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" I shouldn't be surprised if there was the deuce of a 
thunderstorm to-night," observed Dick, who was pacing to 
and fro. 

"We shan't be so luclgr, I'm afraid/' said his father, 
glancing at the sky. 

" I think there is something threatening. Old Mrs. Belts- 
ford told me that she was expecting the end of the world 
before long, and I am not surprised. I have never heard of 
such weather at the time of year. It is unnatural," said 
Miss Redpath. 

" Please do sit down, Dick," entreated Frances. ** I get 
hotter and hotter every time you march up and down." 

He stopped and stood staring into the park. " I should 
think that all the dead in the churchyard will rise from their 
graves to-night to get a breath of air," he said. 

" Oh ! don't be so awful. It gives me the creeps," pro- 
tested Frances. 

" Well, don't look from your window to-night, or you 
will see their white shrouds moving in the park." 

" Daddy, tell him to stop or I shall never get to sleep," 
implored Frances. "A-ah ! " she gasped, as a bat swerved 
suddenly over the terrace. 

"That's enough, Dick," said the Colonel. "I think 
we had best be going indoors, or we shall all get the 
jtunps." 

As they moved towards the house, Frances hung back to 
speak to Joe. 

Have you seen Dick ? " she asked in a low voice. 
Not yet, but I expect he will come up to my room 
later on." 

"I'm sure it wasn't anything, really; the heat has made 
me nervy, still '' 

Dick did not pay the expected visit, however, and, not- 
withstanding the closeness of the air, Joe fell asleep directly 
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he got to bed. But he was not so lucky as to enjoy un- 
broken rest, and after a time awoke. He threw oflf the 
sheet that covered him, and turned his pillow in vain. As 
he tossed from side to side in his efforts to win sleep, his 
brain gradually awoke into activity. At length he got out 
of bed and leaned from the window, to find that there was 
little more freshness in the night air than in his room. As 
his eyes rested on the deserted park, he wondered whether 
from her windows Frances was spying fearfully for the 
hosts of the dead; the idea of them taking the air in their 
shrouds made him smile. When he turned, the sight of his 
ttunbled bed was sufficient to make him determined to spend 
an hour or so in smoking before returning to it, and, switch- 
ing on the light, he filled a pipe. Then he thought that he 
would pass the time in reading. It seemed quite a snug 
idea to sit in pajamas with a book and a pipe watching the 
day break. 

The book Joe had been reading, in fits and start5, was not 
in the sitting-room, which opened directly out of the room 
in which he slept, and he remembered that he had taken it 
down to the study in the morning, and left it there. Slip- 
ping on a jacket, he opened the door and went down- 
stairs, taking care to make no noise lest Frances should 
really be awake, for if she heard footsteps she might be 
scared. 

As he neared the study, Joe was astonished to see a light 
streaming from the door, which was ajar. The idea of 
burglars made his heart leap and his lips dry. He stood 
with beating temples, irresolute. Then the hero who had 
saved Frances turned to fly. Once back in his room, he 
thought, he could pretend to complete ignorance. 

But at the foot of the stairs he paused. More from curi- 
osity than from any finer feeling, he returned stealthily, and 
looked through the crack of the study dobr. With an ex- 
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traordinary sensation of relief, he saw Dick, fully dressed, 
sitting with his back turned to the door. Obviously he, too, 
had been unable to sleep and had come down-stairs. Mean- 
ing to surprise him, Joe opened the door quietly and stepped 
into the room. Then he saw something that banished from 
his mind all idea of playing pranks. Two shelves of the 
bookcase, which hid a safe, had been pulled round, and the 
door of the safe was open. Hanging from the lock was a 
bunch of keys, which he recognized as his own. In a mo- 
ment he saw what had happened. During his evening visits, 
Dick had noticed that the keys were kept hanging from a 
nail by the head of the bed, and he had come in while Joe 
was asleep and taken them. He must have awakened just 
after Dick left, disturbed by the presence of some one in the 
room. Even had he done so while Dick was there, it would 
have been quite simple for the latter to plead inability to 
sleep as a pretext for a chat. 

With doubled caution, Joe crept across the room to see 
what was taking place, and Dick was so engrossed that he 
did not suspect that he was being watched, even when Joe 
was looking over his shoulder. On the table before him 
were several sheets of paper covered with specimens of his 
father's signature, which he was copying at the foot of a 
blank check. In the silence could be heard the sound of his 
pen as it traversed the penciled lines that had been traced 
on the paper. He was biting his tongue and breathing 
loudly in the stress of his concentration. 

Without any warning, he turned his head and saw Joe, 
who felt as if it was himself who had been caught in a 
nefarious act. As he saw him, Dick stiffened and the color 
ran from his face in streaks. Only his eyes burned with 
extraordinary brightness. He tried to cover what was on 
the table with his arm. 

*' Hullo ! You awake, too ? I nearly came in to turn Y<i^ 
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out for a smoke/' he said, with a magnificent attempt to 
appear at ease. 

He had the greatest difficulty in keeping his eyes from the 
open door of the safe, and looked straight at Joe, as if trying 
to prevent him seeing it. But Joe turned and purposely 
looked at it. 

" What are you doing with the safe ? " he asked. 

" Oh ! The Governor asked me to run through some 
family papers for him. I dare say he told you." 

" Look here, it's no good fooling about. I saw what you 
were up to," said Joe, nodding towards the table. 

His instinctive fear of Dick as a social superior had van- 
ished. 

For a moment Dick wilted, but it was scarcely percep- 
tible ; then his upper lip lifted wickedly. 

"What the devil is it to you what I'm doing, you dirty 
spy? " he snarled, dropping his mask. " You seem to think 
that because the Governor took you from the gutter you are 
God Almighty ! " 

"If you talk so loud, you will have somebody com- 
ing down," replied Joe, controlling himself with diffi- 
culty. 

" Don't you order me about. Get off to your room, or 
I'll have you kicked out of the house," retorted Dick in a 
lower voice. 

" It is no use trying to bully. I'm not going to quit this 
room till we have settled this." 

" We'll see about that," said Dick, suddenly starting from 
his chair. 

Involuntarily Joe started back; a small table fell over with 
a crash, and the wreckage of a bowl of flowers was strewn 
on the floor. 

For a moment both stood listening. A door opened on 
the floor above, and there was the sound of hurrying foot- 
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steps. Then Dick did something which, for all its treach- 
ery, was a stroke of genius. As Joe turned his head towards 
the door to see who was coming, Dick hit him behind the 
ear with all the force of which he was capable. 

When Colonel Redpath entered the room, followed by 
Weevish with a life-preserver, he found Dick standing over ' 
a prostrate body. A few words were sufi&cient to explain 
the situation. Dick, kept awake by the heat, had dressed 
with the intention of going for a walk. When he came 
down-stairs, he surprised Joe attempting to forge Colonel 
Redpath's signature. Like all great inventions, it was sim- 
ple, and, if the actors were reversed, perfectly true. 

Colonel Redpath was completely deceived; but, although 
it was a great blow to him, he did not lose his head. To 
Frances's inquiries over the bannisters he replied by saying 
that Joe had been walking in his sleep, and that she was to 
go back to her room. By the time Joe recovered conscious- 
ness, the house was quiet again. With the exception of 
Weevish, who was pouring out a glass of brandy, the 
Colonel, and Dick, every one had returned to bed. 

" Drink this," said the Colonel, handing a glass to Joe, 
who opened his eyes to find himself lying on the Chesterfield^ 
couch in the study. 

As Joe did so, he saw Weevish standing in the back- 
groimd with a faint smile of gratification on his face. 

"You can go, Weevish; we shan't need an)rthing else. 
Not a word of what you have heard, mind," said the 
Colonel, catching sight of him. 

" Yes, sir. Certainly not, sir,*' Wee^dsh replied, ancl re- 
tired with unctuous discretion. 

" How are you feeling?" the Colonel asked Joe. 

" Much better, thanks." 

" Then we may as well settle this at once. I am very 
deeply grieved to find you capable of such a thing, Pce^n^^ 
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I cannot conceive what can have been your excuse. Surely 
you knew that if you had told me you were in diflficulties I 
should have been ready to help you ? " 

"I don't understand " Joe began, but Dick inter- 
rupted him. 

" That won't wash. I told the Governor how I caught 
you. You will only annoy him if you try to act the inno- 
cent." 

Joe was staggered at the audacity of it, realizing in a flash 
what had happened. 

" You dirty hound ! " he cried. " I wonder you can stand 
there and say such a thing." 

" Now, then, no nonsense ! " said the Colonel sharply. 

" I suppose you want to suggest that I ain the culprit," 
sneered Dick. 

The difficulties of his position were clear to Joe. Even 
if he succeeded in convincing Colonel Redpath that Dick's 
story was false, which was not likely, the position would be 
little improved. Joe knew the Colonel well enough to guess 
that he would hate any one who proved Dick's guilt. Even 
if he was allowed to remain at Overstones, it would be on a 
footing very different from the one he had previously en- 
joyed. If he proved his case, it would crush the Colonel, 
and nearly break Frances's heart. Sitting in his dressing- 
gown, the Colonel looked old and frail ; it would not be far 
from murder to wreck his growing hopes of his only son. 
Was it worth it? Was it worth trying to climb a ladder, 
every step of which was won at the cost of toadying and 
intrigue? Yet why should he bear the blame of another's 
fault? 

" Do you believe what you have heard, with no proof? " 
he asked the Colonel. 

" My own eyes and my son's word are sufficient." 

"The service I have given you goes for nothing, then? 
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One of these days you will be sorry; but I don't care a 
damn. I don't blame you. But you," said Joe, turning to 
Dick, " I hope to God you may be struck down before you 
do any more damage." 

" Hold your tongue. Peeping ; this is no time for blas- 
phemy," said the Colonel sternly. 

" I've nothing more to say, thanks." 

" Well, listen to me. I don't want any scandal here, and 
I don't want to ruin you by sending you to prison." 

Neither Joe nor Dick had realized that possibility. "I 
trust this will have been a sufficient lesson to you," con- 
tinued the Colonel. " I need not tell you what would have 
been your fate had I handed you over to the police. But I 
am not going to do so. I shall send you to the station to- 
morrow in time for the train to London. You will find it 
difficult to get a new start now that you have thrown away 
your chance. You had best go to Canada — though God 
knows why we should saddle our colonies with every one 
we don't want at home — ^perhaps there, if you live decently, 
you will be able to make your way. I will pay your pas- 
sage." 

" It's good of you to offer to do so,*' said Joe, " but I don't 
want it. I shall go back to those of my own dass, who, 
whatever their faults may be, are not shaken in their confi- 
dence by the first suspicious appearance." 

"It is not right of you to speak as you do," said the 
Colonel almost pleadingly. 

" You are too easy with him," protested Dick. "A thrash- 
ing would do him more good." 

"Good-night, sir, and good-bye," said Joe, turning to- 
wards the door. 

" You had best stay in your room until you are sent for," 
said the Colonel *' It is a great blow," he added, with deep 
regret. 
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" Why don't you listen to what I have to say, then ? " Joe 
asked, swinging round. 

But his tone was insolent; had it been otherwise, who 
knows but that everything might have been different ? 

" Leave the room before I lose my patience ! " replied the 
Colonel, with sudden anger. 

As Joe mounted the stairs he heard Dick say, " If you ask 
me, it's a good riddance ; I never trusted him." 

" I can trust my son, thank God," replied the Colonel. 
It was the last time Joe heard his voice. 

As Joe entered his room, the mutter of thunder troubled 
the distance. But he was too broken to realize the melo- 
dramatic fitness of its advent, for there came home to him 
all that he had lost. He slipped off his dressing-gown dully 
and dropping dazed upon the bed sat in unrelieved despair, 
while the lightning played in the room, throwing the outlines 
of the furniture into gaunt silhouettes on the walls. A 
deafening crash of thunder brought him to himself, and, 
moving to the window, he stood watching the countryside 
flash into vivid detail. He felt that something was missing, 
and realized that it was the book he had set out to fetch. 
The irony of it made him smile mirthlessly, as he realized 
by how trivial a thing his destiny had been shaped. Then 
there came a rustling ; the downpour began. The patter of 
the drops on the leaves of trees was startlingly loud. When 
he turned, he found that a faint gray light was growing in 
the room, and, moving to the bed, he lay down and fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke, Joe's mind hung in suspense for a mo- 
ment before he remembered what had happened; then he 
found bed intolerable and crossed to the window. No trace 
of the storm was left, and the garden was gay with sunlight. 
Ignoring the orders that had been given him, he dressed and 
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went down-stairs for a last walk in the garden. It was only 
seven o'clock, and he felt that there was no danger of meet- 
ing any one. 

He crossed the terrace, and entered the rose-garden. At 
the far end of it, he saw Frances. Before he could escape, 
she waved recognition and came towards him, 

" What a fright you gave us ! I hope you are none the 
worse," she said, with a smile. " We are very early, aren't 
we ? I suppose you were like me and couldn't sleep." 

" I want to tell you something," said Joe. 

" Yes ? " She was surprised at his serious manner. 

" I ought not to speak to you, but now that you are here I 
can't help doing so." 

" Why ever not ? " 

" I wasn't walking in my sleep last night, and your father 
thinks I was doing something else. I am leaving here this 
morning, and I don't suppose you will ever see me again." 

A dozen expressions passed over Frances's face, like 
clouds in a windy sky. 

" Oh, Joe! tell me what has happened?'' she pleaded. 

" I can't. But I want you to try and believe that he was 
mistaken. I can't leave here feeling that you despise me." 

" Of course I don't," she replied. " Why don't you make 
Daddy luiderstand? He is so fearfmly obstinate. Shall I 
speak to him for you? " 

Her generous offer of championship touched Joe pro- 
foundly. 

" You mustn't even let him know you have seen me," he 
told her. " But if Dick tells you anything, you will not be 
too ready to condemn me, will you?" 

" I do wish you would tell me what you mean. It is all so 
strange. It was so jolly a moment ago, and now everything 
is spoilt." 

" I'm sorry. But there is one other thing. I want to tr^ 
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and thank you for being so good to me while I have been 
here ; you don't know what it has meant to me." 

" Please don't talk like that, Joe. We shall all miss you 
dreadfully; I don't know what ever Daddy will do! I 
promise faithfully I won't believe a word any one says." 

When they said good-bye and she gave him her hand, Joe 
felt that he could never let it go. 



CHAPTER Xin 

MRS. PEEPING IS SURPRISED 

When Joe arrived at Paddington and stood among the 
crowd of porters and travelers, he felt as if his life at Over- 
stones was slipping away into the world of dreams, A few 
hours before, he told himself, he was in the garden with 
Frances, but it seemed incredible. The tumult of hissing 
steam, of shouts, and of bustling taxi-cabs was bewildering; 
yet, strange as it all seemed after the quietude of the coun- 
try, the Cockney in him felt a pleasurable sensation of home- 
coming as his eye fell on things almost forgotten, once fa- 
miliar. The despair in which he had been sunk during the 
journey began to give way to excitement ; the thrill of Lon- 
don coursed in his veins. 

He left his luggage in the cloakroom, for there had been 
no time to write to ask whether his mother could give him a 
room. Outside the station, he hailed a motor-omnibus and 
climbed to the top. As it crossed the Edgeware Road, he 
looked down upon the cosmopolitan crowd with affectionate 
eyes, and craned his neck to catch a glimpse of the Metro- 
politan Music Hall. He felt quite light-hearted. Then as 
they swung round the comer into the Marylebone Road, 
which his father perversely had continued to call the New 
Road, a bird swerved across in front, and with a swing 
soared over the houses. In a rush he seemed carried to 
Overstones, and saw the lodge garden, with a line of wash- 
ing drying among the flowers. All the glamour faded from 
the streets ; once again he was an outcast seeking shelter* 
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When Joe reached the shop, which looked uninviting with 
a stock consisting chiefly of potatoes and cheap greenstuff s, 
his mother was not in it. The sound of his entry, however, 
brought her hurrying from the kitchen. When she saw 
him, instead of the customer she expected, she started, but 
her greeting was almost casual. 

" Well, now, you are a stranger ! " she exclaimed. 

" Sorry to see me. Mother? " Joe asked. 

" How ever can you say such a thing ! " 

" Can you give me a bed to-night ? '* 

" I dare say I can manage it," she replied lightly, but the 
idea of preparing a room at such short notice made her 
pause. 

" You will be wanting a bit of something to eat, I dare 
say. I will just run across and get something tasty," she 
continued. 

"You will do nothing of the sort. Mother," said Joe. 
" If I want it, I can go myself." 

" Not in them things, you can't. I hardly know you, such 
a swell you are ! " 

While Joe ate his lunch, his mother sat with him, knitting 
a pair of socks. When she heard that he had left Over- 
stones for good, she was horrified. 

"Why ever?" she asked. 

Joe had decided that it would be most satisfactory to in- 
vent a story for her benefit. 

" Colonel Redpath gave me the sack because his son de- 
cided to take my place and help with the estate," he said. 

"Oh dear, I suppose you will have to go back to them 
lawyers, though I. never could say I liked the idea of your 
being with them. Your father always said as lawyers was 
hardly respectable, being so deceitful." 

" I can't go there ; they are full up," replied Joe, knowing 
that it would be useless to apply to Grimlett & Co. 
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Mrs. Peeping dropped her knitting with an angry gesture, 

" I see what it will be : you will end your days idling about 
and expecting the others to provide for you. It never did 
no good trying to be what you wasn't meant for." 

" I shall help you in the shop while I look out for some- 
thing else." 

"A lot of help you would be ! And I don't want no help, 
as I have told Bertie time after time. You and your fine 
clothes ! At any rate, I hope you won't go against me like 
the others. You would think I was a criminal, the way 
they nag." 

"As for my clothes, I can soon alter that. Where is 
Bertie's room ? Still the old one ? I will borrow one of his 
coats." 

" Bert hasn't got no coats, except what he is wearing and 
his best." 

" Well, give me one of father's," said Joe hesitatingly, and 
his mother went to fetch one. 

" This is all there is," she said when she returned, holding 
the jacket Mr. Peeping used to wear when he was about the 
house. 

" You do look a figure of fun ! " she exclaimed when Joe 
put it on. She seemed quite untouched at seeing the jacket 
worn once more. But later on she proved that she was not 
so callous as she had appeared. 

" I like to see you wearing that old coat, dear,'* she said. 
" It reminds me of him." 

In talking and gossiping, the afternoon passed pleasantly 
enough. The way in which his lunch had been served had 
nauseated Joe for a moment, and it was with difficulty that 
he forced himself to eat it. But the stuffiness and slatternli- 
ness of the house, which had seemed repulsive when first he 
entwed, ceased to Worry him. Joe did most of the talking, 
but every now and then his mother interrupted him to ex- 
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claim irrelevantly at the change that had taken place in his 
manner and appearance, always ending with a sigh which, 
being translated, meant that she considered he had wasted 
his time and spoilt himself for ordinary work. It was not 
very fair of Mrs. Peeping to take up this attitude, for she it 
was who had been chiefly responsible in the first place for 
the ambitious plans that had got into the head of her son. 
But a woman with many worries finds it a relief to complain 
and find fault, even if she has no real cause for doing so. 

The advent of tea and massive slices of attendant bread 
and butter in a saucer, made Joe realize that Bertie and Lily 
would soon be returning. 

I suppose Bertie gets back first?" he asked. 
Yes; just half a cup more, dear, do," replied his mother, 
who was concerned at his not being able to eat a large tea a 
couple of inactive hours after lunch. 

" Judging by her photo, Lily must be pretty, as sisters go," 
said Joe, after convincing his mother that he was tmable to 
eat or drink more. 

" She is getting beyond holding, she is," replied his 
mother, " and if one says so much as a word, it's yap, yap, 
yap, till you are sick and tired of her voice." 

" She always had a good opinion of herself." 

" Yes, your father spoilt her ; and I have to put up with 
the result. Not but what she always gives her bit to help 
along with things." 

The conversation was interrupted by the entry of Lily 
herself. There was no doubt about her attractiveness, and 
strangely enough there was no trace of coarseness in her 
features nor of clumsiness in her build. 

" Why, it*s Joe ! " she exclaimed. 

But after her first words she was overcome with shyness. 
Not only had a grown-up brother returned whom she had 
not seen for several years, but he was a very diflferent 
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brother from what she would have expected. Instead of 
being able to crush him by her superiority, she felt that she 
must be careful of her own behavior until she had gauged 
his qualities. 

" Well, it is funnaye to see you again like this/' she said, 
and then fell silent. 

As she sat nervously taking oflf her gloves, she looked like 
a little girl who had been doing something naughty. But all 
the time, under their long lashes, her eyes were appraising 
every detail of Joe's clothing, 

" How is Clive ? " Joe asked, to break the silence. 

" Quaite well, thenks." 

" I thought I should find you married by this time," 

" Oh no ; not for this young thing." 

Joe saw that he had been tactless; but, in his efforts to 
change the topic, he blundered again. 

" You look rather tired. I suppose you gad about a lot," 
he suggested. 

" One must do something," she replied. 

**I wonder how many times I have told her that she 
would do far better to get accustomed to housework and 
such, instead of trapesing about as she docs," interposed 
Mrs. Peeping. 

"Now, don't begin on that. Fm tired of hearing it 
There is plenty of time for everything," replied Lily, frown- 
ing. 

Joe had to explain the reason for his presence to Lily; 
and, when she heard that he had left Overstones for good, a 
gleam of satisfaction flickered in her eyes. This brother of 
hers was not so formidable, after all. But she had not com- 
pletely overcome her shyness by the time she left the house 
an hour later, to meet some friends with whom she was 
going to the theatre. 

If Liljr's feelings on seeing Joe had been mixed, Bertie's 
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him was artificial and unhealthy. The dull red that 
mounted into his cheeks served merely to emphasize the 
putty-like hue of the rest of his face. It occurred to Joe 
that his brother looked very ill ; and, when the prospects of 
the marriage taking place in a reasonably short time had 
been thrashed out, he asked him how his health had been. 

" Oh, I am all right, only a bit tired," Bertie replied. 

" Do you ever go for a walk in the evenings ? " 

" Well, you know, when I've done my work, I'm usually 
glad enough to sit down ; it is only natural I should be." 

" It's all very well to talk like that, but you know as well 
as I do that it isn't natural. If you were really fit, you 
would feel as fresh in the evening as you do when you 
get up." 

" Go on ! " protested Bertie. 

He affected to be highly amused by a suggestion that he 
should see a doctor; but when Joe explained that it was 
only fair to Gladys to do so, it was sufficient. 

"Very well," agreed Bertie, "but it is simply throwing 
the cash out of the window." 

The conversation took time, and while they were still 
talking Mrs. Peeping came home and went to bed. Her 
departure made Joe realize that it would be selfish to keep 
his brother up, when the latter had to go to work next day. 

" You had better trundle oflf to roost, or else you will have 
a thick head in the morning,** he suggested. 

" I can't go yet," replied Bertie. 

"Why not?" 

" Because Lil is still out. You see. Mother doesn't like 
her having a key of her own, being afraid she might get too 
gay ; so I always sit up to let her in.** 

" The deuce you do ! ** 

" It don*t matter to me, you see. I nearly always have 
some work to do.*' 
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" Well, you aren't going to sit up to-night," said Joe, and 
after some protest Bertie went oflf to bed. 

Joe sat down with a smile, thinking how astonished and 
disgusted Lily would be to find him there when she came in. 
But the smile became grim as the hands of the clock traveled 
on without her arriving. It was after one o'clock when 
there was a gentle knock at the door. The passage outside 
the kitchen was in darkness, and Lily could not see who let 
her in. 

" Oo, I'm not half late, am I ! " she said in an excited 
whisper. "Don't you let on to Mother, will you, Bert, 
there's an old dear." 

Something in her voice made Joe take her by the arm, 
and lead her to the kitchen. 

" Joe ! " she gasped, when she realized who it was. 

" Where have you been all this time? " he asked. 

" What has that got to do with you, Fireworks ? " 

" I am not going to let my sister come home at all hours 
of the night, now I have come back." 

" If you think any one wants you to nose round here, you 
are mistaken," retorted Lily, who had lost all trace of the 
mincing speech and behavior she had affected earlier in the 
evening. 

Her face was as white as chalk, and her eyes seemed in- 
credibly big and bright as she stared at Joe. 

" If you think you are going to spy on me, I won't 
have it." 

For answer, Joe put his hands on her shoulders and held 
her facing him. 

*' Lily," he said, as she writhed in angry protest, " if ever 
I see that you have been drinking again ! " 

For an instant she stiffened like a bow ; then, to the sur- 
prise of Joe, she crumpled up, and before he realized what 
was happening, was sobbing wildly in his arms. 
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"Joe, I didn't ever. It's the first time; reely it is: I 
swear it is. It wasn't my fault; it was Alice made me, and 
I couldn't refuse without making tfaem think I was soppy.*' 

"Where was it?'* 

" We went to the Empire, and — ^there was a lot of us — ^it 
was so dull that we all went to the bar." 

Her contrition was obviously heartfelt, and Joe did his 
best to comfort her. 

" It is good of you to be so nice about it, Joe," she said. 
" You won't tell the others, will you? " 

" Of course not. But, look here, I wasn't joking. You 
must drop going to the Empire, and all that sort of thing." 

" I promise. I was so frightened. At first I didn't know 
how ever I should get home, but I feel much better now." 

While Lily was undressing, she found that all her hostility 
to Joe had vanished. She was grateful to him for promis- 
ing to say nothing about what had passed between them, but 
there was something more than that. In some way, Joe 
managed to make her fond of him. She had often hated 
and sometimes despised him, but he had something very at- 
tractive about the way he said things. She did not discover 
that he had in a slight degree a gift which is so rare that it 
ought never to be misused, the magnetism of personality. 
All she discovered was that, to use her own phrase, Joe 
wasn't half a bad old stick. 



CHAPTER Xiy 

JOE LOOKS FOR WORK AND FINDS A LETTER 

Even if Mrs. Peeping had not preferred to be inde- 
pendent, Joe would have been of little use to her in the shop ; 
for during the week following his return he spent almost the 
whole time making either written or verbal applications in 
answer to advertisements. It was a dispiriting occupation, 
and it was not unusual for him, after searching for work 
all day, to return home far later than either Lily or Bertie, 
who in their hearts rather despised him for his inability to 
get anything to do, not knowing that he had no testimonial 
or reference to help him. 

Half from idle curiosity, half from a desire for sympathy, 
Joe went round one day to the house at which Milly used to 
live. He knew that it was rash of him to do so, but he felt 
that he had nothing to lose, and that anything would be a 
gain. But he found that Milly had left some months before. 
He obtained her address, however, and wrote to ask her to 
meet him one evening in town. He found a certain brutal 
pleasure in offering neither excuses nor explanations for his 
letter, and in phrasing it more as if it was a command than 
a request. Rather to his surprise, he received an answer, in 
which Milly said that she would not be able to meet him for 
a week; but she fixed a time and place, and said she was 
glad to hear from him again. Joe was not very experienced 
in affairs of the heart, and he read the letter in some per- 
plexity. Milly had adopted the tone he had used in his own 
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letter, and refrained from betraying what she felt, nor did 
she say whether she was engaged, a problem which Joe was 
anxious to have solved. 

A few days later, Joe's spirits reached a very low ebb, 
and when he came home one evening, weary and despond- 
ent, to find the rest of the family having supper, after wait- 
ing for him in vain, he felt in no mood to talk. 

" Any luck ? " asked Bertie in a perfunctory way. 
No," answered Joe shortly. 
I seen the doctor/' continued Bertie. 
Have you? What did he say, dear?" inquired Mrs. 
Peeping, forgetting in her interest that she was eating, and 
holding her fork suspended half-way to her mouth. 

" Oh, nothing much. Plenty of fresh air ; butter and 
fruit, and that sort of tackle; but nothing wrong, only be 
careful. He said as a drop of beer or spirits would be good, 
too." 

He's right there ; it would buck you up," agreed Joe. 
Don't try to persuade him, if he doesn't fancy it. 
Strong drink never come to no good, as I heard of," inter- 
rupted his mother anxiously. 

Joe felt acutely that his and Lily's eyes were being drawn 
together, and that unless he kept the conversation going, the 
others might notice that he looked embarrassed. 

" Nonsense, Mother," he said hurriedly. " It would do 
him a world of good." 

" I tell you straight, I have half a mind to try some. 
You feel tired-like, coming home after work sometimes," 
said Bertie. 

" Well, dear, I don't want to hinder you, if the doctor says 
so," said Mrs. Peeping uncertainly. 

I wouldn't mind a glass of beer myself," observed Joe. 
Beer is too heavy," objected Bertie. 









" Well, whisky. I don't mind what it is." 
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" I dare say a little won't make no difference," said Mrs. 
Peeping. " I'll run across and get half a pint." 

" Why not a bottle ? " asked Joe. 

" It's all very well for you to talk; whisky costs money, 
especially when you are eating us all out of house and 
home," retorted Lily. 

" Don't get at the poor boy. It's little enough he touches, 
and welcome, too. Don't listen to her, dear," said Mrs. 
Peeping, who did not tmderstand that Lily was nervous, and 
was only speaking jokingly, in order to relieve the tension. 
I was only kidding," Lily explained. 
Well, you ought to consider his feelings. Now, where 
did I put them dratted keys? " said Mrs. Peeping. 

When she found them, she went towards the door, but 
turned as she reached it. 

" By the way, there was a letter come for you this arter- 
noon, Joe," she said. " It's up on the mantelshelf ; I was 
forgetting." 

Joe languidly rose to get It, expecting to find one of the 
too frequent notes sajring that a situation for which he had 
applied had been already filled. 

When he saw the writing on the envelope, everything else 
passed from his mind. Curtains seemed to fall about him, 
shutting him into a little space with the letter, which was in 
the handwriting of Frances Redpath. Then he opened and 
read it. 

MY DEAR JOE, 

I asked Daddy to let me send the enclosed, and he said I 
might-^fter such a fuss! I do hope it will bring you luck. I 
promised not to say anything more, but I feel that after our talk 
in the garden that morning I must tell you I don't believe a zvord 
Dick says. There must have been some horrible mistake, and it 
makes me perfectly miserable. I'm sure Daddy misses you, and 
so do I. How dreadful it must have been for you I I simply 
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mustn't write any more, now I have told you. Good-bye, but when 
you have " made good" as I am sure you will do something big one 
day, perhaps we shall meet again, 

FRANCES. 

Mechanically, Joe stooped to pick up a small slip of paper 
that had fallen from the letter, and read on it the words — 

Royal Gulcutta Turf Club. 

" Somebody sent you a fiver ? " inquired Bertie, with a 
smile. 

When he heard what it was, his eyes grew round with 
interest. 

" Why, I saw the draws for it in the paper yesterday. I 
wonder if I can find it," he said, and began to search among 
a pile of newspapers in the comer of the kitchen. 

" Now, then, what are you runmiaging among all my 
things for?" asked Mrs. Peeping, who returned while he 
was doing so. 

Lily hastened to tell the news. 

"Well, I never!" exclaimed her mother when she 
heard it. 

"Here it is!" announced Bertie. "What's your num- 
ber?" 

80771," answered Joe. 

80771?" Bertie repeated with incredulous emphasis. 

The favVit has been drawn by Mr. Tislock, a member of 
the Stock Exchange, etcettyra, etcettyra — other drawings 

Include — ^hum — ^hum " Then he continued in capitals : 

" The names of the persons who drew Lauriston and Feath- 
erf oot have not bin made public, but the numbers were 4361 
and 80771 respectively ! " 

He was almost incoherent with excitement. 

"Get along with you! You aren't going to make me 
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swallow that at my time of life," said Mrs. Peeping, deposit- 
ing the whisky on the table with unmoved calm. 

" Let me look," implored Lily, craning over Bertie's 
shoulder. 

" Well, you're a lucky one, you are ! " sighed Bertie as he 
relinquished the paper. 

They were all far more excited than Joe, for, sitting there 
with the letter that had brought the news in his hands, he 
kept saying to himself : " She believes in me — * one day 
bound to do something big/ ' My dear Joe ' " 

A moment later, Bertie raced off to consult a friend who 
was wise in horseflesh. 

*' What ever will you do if it wins ? " asked Lily, while 
they were waiting for Bertie to return. 

" I will get you a new frock, if that is what you are after. 
Meanwhile, throw over the whisky," replied Joe. 

Mrs. Peeping eyed him sorrowfully. 

When Bertie returned, big with information, they were 
all ears. 

** Not so dusty, George says. The Cable favors him, he 
says. You'll have people sending telegraphs asking you to 
sell them your ticket, he says. You aren't to sell more than 
half, not if you arc wise, he says." 

As Bertie made this announcement, standing with moist 
forehead and staring eyes, while his mother and Lily hov- 
ered in the background in murmurous chorus, Joe was sud- 
denly filled with pity. Poor old Bertie, what a bad time of 
it he had, and what a good-natured chap he was! Joe's 
,good fairy caught him then and spurred him to generosity. 

" I'll sell you half, if you like, Bert," he said. 

" Go on ! How much ? " asked the other unbelievingly. 

" Six and eightpence — what I gave.'* 

" Do you mean it ? " 

" Yes," answered Joe, beginning to waver. 
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"Done!" shouted Bertie, delving in his pockets for 
money. 

" Well, you are a fool ! '* ejaculated Lily. 

It was precisely what Joe was telling himself, but it was 
too late to withdraw the offer. Bertie, with trembling 
hands, was already handing over the purchase price. 

" You are a good sort, Joe," he said fervently. 

Joe was certain of that, too, and something seemed to 
pluck sharply at the chords of his being with ecstatic hand. 
He was a fine chap : after all, perhaps the horse wouldn't 
win ; even if it did, he still had half the ticket. 

" Here's to Featherf oot ! " he cried, taking a gulp from 
the glass of spirits in his hand. "Bertie, you too!" he 
added, pouring a liberal supply of whisky into a tiunbler, 
and adding a little water. 

While Bertie emptied the glass, Joe crossed to the fire- 
place and knocked the ashes from his pipe. Before he had 
finished recharging it, the alcohol began to work havoc in 
the virgin soil of Bertie's head. 

" You know " he began, his face fiery. " What I say 

is — ^that is, you never know your luck. I mean, the Derby 

is a rum go. I mean to say " He spoke with profound 

earnestness, striving to make his tongue obey him, while the 
room pirouetted before his eyes, mocking the profundity of 
his thoughts. 

"I'm with you there," answered Joe, cutting short the 
struggles, " and I'm not going to think any more about it till 
the race is over, or I shall get so excited that if it comes to 
nothing I shall be all over the place." 

" Very wise of you, too, dear," said Mrs. Peeping. 

" Not a word ! " added Lily. " I'm off." 

" I say, Joe, let's go out ; you know, I mean " sug- 
gested Bertie, bacchante-ridden. 

Go and have a bath," Joe advised him, laughing. 
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The family played up bravely to the policy of ignoring 
possibilities, but occasionally their thoughts betrayed them. 

" I see in the paper to-day as Featherf oot " Bertie 

would begin. 

Oh, dry up ! " Lily would reply. 

Sorry: I can't remember nohow," would be Bertie's 
apology. He fretted himself with excitement until he could 
eat scarcely anything. 

Joe, for his part, studiously avoided the newspapers, and 
even endeavored to keep his eyes away from their posters, 
but it was to little purpose. At first the good luck that had 
fallen his way had seemed unreal ; he had been more excited 
by the letter than by its enclosure. But Bertie's excitement 
, was contagious, and Joe soon sickened for it. Before three 
days had passed, he was as bad as his brother. All day 
long, and half through the night, the banned subject hung at 
the back of his mind like haunting music. As he set out on 
laggard foot to interview possible employers, a disquieting 
question would pop into his mind, for all his endeavors to 
exclude it. " Perhaps by this time next week — who 
knows ? " it would run. Scarcely a night passed without his 
abandoning hope of sleep and rising to smoke a pipe on the 
window-sill, where he would be joined by Bertie. It made 
them envy the stars, and the very houses, to see them peace- 
ful and unmoved in the night. 

Mrs. Peeping, seemingly absorbed by a thousand duties, 
saw through the nonchalance which her two sons assumed. 

" It don't do a bit of good to fret yourself," she would say, 
if she found one of them alone. 

" As if I don't know that ! " 

"You must be prepared to be disappointed; some things 
is too good to come true : it would be against nature." 

" But it has happened to other people." 

" There's lots of things as happens to other people won't 
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never come your way," she would tell him, but he would feel 
as little consoled as does a hungry man who is told to be 
thankful that he is not dead. 

Although Joe refused to discuss the race or to look at the 
newspapers, Bertie's face was an imfailing index to the 
latest odds. When Bertie came home with jaded bearing, 
Joe told himself that he had never for a moment expected 
to win anything, but he dreaded the result of the race none 
the less for that. Next morning Bertie's air would be 
jaunty, and his laughter infectious. 

When the day of the race at length arrived, Joe abandoned 
all pretense of calmness, and was down-stairs long before 
any one else was astir in the house. When breakfast-time 
arrived, each member of the family felt that it was necessary 
to make a facetious reference to the fact that it was Derby 
Day. 

" I wonder what makes you so early to-day of all days ! " 
said Mrs. Peeping smilingly. 

"Feeling squeamish, old Two-to-one-on-the-winner?" 
was Lily's greeting an hour later. 

" Good old Durby Day ! " exclaimed Bertie, with sprightly 
bonhomie, when he entered the room shortly afterwards. 

It was the last straw. 
Oh, dry up ! " Joe appealed desperately. 
Oo-er! Hark at him roar! This annomile is danger- 
ous ! " said Lily banteringly. 

When the time came for him to start for the office, Bertie, 
for all his sprightliness, felt sick with fear, and thankful 
that his self-restraint had been sufficient to keep him from 
telling Gladys about his share in the ticket. 

When Lily and Bertie had left, the hours seemed inter- 
minable. But the morning passed at last, and the time ar- 
rived when Joe was able to say to himself, " They are off ! " 
He walked down Tottenham Court Road to the corner ot 
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Oxford Street to wait for news. Here and there were knots 
of newsboys, occupying the time with shuffling clog-dances 
on the pavement while they talked. The stream of traffic 
was passing to and fro as if nothing himg in the balance, but 
it seemed to Joe, as he stared about feverishly, that there 
was a feeling of strained suspense in the air. 

Then a faint cry sounded in the distance down Holbom : 
the paper-boys clustered at the comer and scrambled for 
the foremost places. A moment later, a little fleet of cy- 
clists streamed up the street, swerving like swallows in and 
out of the traffic. A policeman stayed his prohibiting arm, 
and before Joe had time to cross the road, the riders were 
deftly dealing out quires of newspapers from large canvas 
bags, which, slung from their shoulders, rested on carriers 
over the back wheels of the bicycles. Like carrion scattered 
from a carcase, the boys hurried oflF in all directions, utter- 
ing the cry, " Durby Result !— Durby /f^-sult l—Re-sult ! " 
— ^ harsh chorus, relieved here and there by a boyish pipe. 

Snatching a paper from an excited boy, who paused 
scarcely long enough to receive the coin offered him, moist 
and warm with long fingering, Joe scanned the columns, 
breathing with difficulty in his anxiety. The paper was full 
of the race. "The Great Race. Facts and Fancies" 
stared at him from the front page, but did not supply what 
he wanted. The Stop Press news also was fruitless. For 
a moment, he wondered if he had been duped into buying a 
bogus edition, then some blurred words in a comer of the 
last page caught his eye — 

DERBY RESULT 

Rangbr I 
Tasranfosd II 2 
Featherpoot 3 

Joe's emotions needed no analysis : with the paper still in 
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his hand, he turned and ran for home. A laughing urchin 
raced at his side. 

" Give us a dollar, guv'nor ! " he cried. 

The windows stared. The people smiled. But what 
cared Joe ? 
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CHAPTER XV 

A FAMILY COUNCIL IN A KITCHEN AND A PRIVY COUNCIL IN 

A BEDROOM 

" Well, if you aren't contented, all I can say is you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself," said Mrs. Peeping, a couple of 
hours later. 

Of course I'm contented, in one way," replied Joe. 

But I've seen more of what it costs to live properly. Be- 
sides, I want to set you and Lily up in life for good — and 
Bertie gets half. Three hundred a year — supposing my 
share is £7,000 — won't go far." 

" It does you credit to say so about Lil. As for me, I 
don't want to live no different. I'm too old for changes and 
goings on. But who wants to live 'proper'? Isn't this 
proper enough? It served your father and your grand- 
father, and it has served me. I don't see as you have any 
call to be discontented." 

" You don't understand. Mother. You may think me a 
bom idiot, or what you like; but, after all, it's my money, 
and I mean to do what I like with it." 

" I see it's no use talking. Lil's the same. Any one 
would think I didn't know one end of a spoon from the 
other." 

At that moment Lily entered in a whirl of spirits, to find 
them red and hoarse with excitement. 

Hooray ! Hooray ! Our Joe's a lad ! " she cried. 
You shall have a dozen frocks and two dozen hats," Joe 
promised her. 
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" Oh, Joe ! I could kiss you ! " 

"Gracious! There's some one in the shop: what ever 
will they be thinking! " exclaimed Mrs. Peeping. 

" Let them think ! Who cares for the dirty old shop ! " 
exulted Lily, tearing oflf her hat. " You nasty thing, never 
again ! " she apostrophized it, and flung it into a comer, 
where it lay with bobbing flower. 

" Joe, there's a gentleman wants to see yott He didn't 
give no name," said Mrs. Peeping in mysterious tones, look- 
ing into the kitchen. 

" May I come in? " asked a voice that Joe recognized with 
a start.. 

Amid incoherent apologies from Mrs. Peeping, Dick Red- 
path entered the room. 

" Hullo, Joe ! " he said. " I thought I'd look in on my 
way back to congratulate you. When I saw Ranger come 
home first, you could have pushed me over with a pin, as I'd 
had a mild flutter and dropped the lot. Then, when I saw 
Featherfoot was placed, I remembered about you, and it 
quite cheered me up. Lucky devil! I suppose you will 
sweep in ten thousand at least. Don't you think this is 
rather a good opportunity to let bygones be bygones and for- 
get that misunderstanding we had ? " 

He held out his hand, but Joe ignored it by turning to find 
chairs. The words could not be ignored, however, for 
neither Mrs. Peeping nor Lily knew the true state of affairs. 

" How did you find your way here ? " drawled Joe as in- 
solently as possible. 

" Well, I asked Frances, but she wasn't having any ; then 
I remembered you told me you lived ojSf Tottenham Court 
Road, and although I wasn't sure of the name of the turn- 
ing, I found it all right." 

"When did I tell you?" 

"Don't you remember? I was admiring your sister's 
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photo. I told him what a lucky dog he was/' said Dick, 
turning to include Lily in the conversation. 

" You mean about the ticket? " she asked guilefully. 

" No, about you. I hope he won't repeat what I said — it 
would make me blush — it was so glowing ! " 

" He didn't take it to heart, I'm afraid. I'm very glad 
you did tell him that sisters aren't only pipe and tobacco 
f etchers," replied Lily, snaring him with her eyes. 

What was his little game? Joe asked himself. Had he 
come to try to raise a loan, to scrape acquaintance with Lily, 
or could it really be remorse? 

" Why don't you ask the gentleman to take a seat, Joe? " 
said Mrs. Peeping. " I'm afraid we are in a sad mess, sir," 
she added apologetically to Dick. 

" I think it's jolly comfortable," he replied. " Won't you 
sit down, too ? " 

Mrs. Peeping, who was rather scared, excused herself, 
and beckoned to Joe as she left the room. She was in a 
great state of mind at not being able to o£Fer the visitor any 
refreshment, and it was some time before Joe could convince 
her that it was too late for tea, and that there was no likeli- 
hood of Dick staying to supper. 

When Joe returned to the kitchen, Lily and Dick were 
getting on very well indeed. Excitement had tinted Lily's 
cheeks, and made her eyes shine brightly. Dick, as he sat 
talking with a cigarette in his hand, watched her apprecia- 
tively. After all, he reflected, if Joe was not to be drawn 
for a loan, it might still be worth while keeping in with 
him 

The faintest frown troubled Lily's brows when Joe en- 
tered, and the conversation became halting. Before long, 
Dick rose to go. 

" Well, good-bye," he said to Lily. " I hope you will be 
able to come on Thursday." 
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" I shall love to," she replied radiantly, and to Joe's jatin- 
diced eyes their hands seemed to meet in an almost endless 
grasp. 

" This is all very fine, you know/' he said to Dick when 
they stood at the door. " But it is no good your coming 
here and pretending that a mere trifle stands between us. 
I don't know what made you come, and I'm damned if I 
care. I hoped I had seen the last of you. For all your 
pretty ways with women-folk, you are a dirty cad, and 
that's all about it. If you come again, I shall kick you 
out." 

" Now, look here, Joe. That's just like you ! Why don't 
you give a chap a chance to explain? Do you think I ex- 
pected to find you with other people? How could I say 
an)rthing? The fact is, I came for two reasons." 

" I don't want to hear them, so clear out." 

" Don't be a mule. First of all, I told the Governor." 

Joe looked at him eagerly. Could it be true ? 

"Well?" 

" I told him the whole yam — ^I don't know how I could 
have done you such a dirty trick. I was a cad, you are 
right. I'm not trying to excuse myself." 

"Well, what did he say?" 

" It wasn't any good. He swore I was trying to take the 
blame to save you, and simply wouldn't believe me. I never 
felt such a worm in my life. And I got savage, too. We 
had the dickens of a row." 

It sounded plausible. Joe could not believe Dick capable 
of inventing so apt an example of the Irony of reality. 

" Do you swear that what you say is true? " 

" Dash it all ! You seem to think that, because I turned 
funk once, you have the right to insult me every two or three 
words. Of course it's true: what good would it do me to 
make it up!'' 
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"All right," said Joe, feeling the justice of the protest 
" What was your other reason for coming? " 

" I thought that, ten to one, you wouldn't know how to set 
about getting your money, and so on." 

" Well, no more I do." 

" I thought I could show you the ropes, perhaps." 

Once again Joe was at the cross-roads, where deviated 
from each other his better instincts and his ambition. Un- 
doubtedly, Dick could be useful; he could do a great deal 
more than he suggested. But was it possible to accept fa- 
vors from him? "Have nothing to do with him," cried 
Joe's heart. " Don't be a sentimental fool," urged his rea- 
son. In the end he compromised. 

" Well, I will let you know," he said. 

" I can get it decently invested," suggested Dick. " No 
three per cent, monstrosities, but a decent ten or twelve." 

" If it's not too insulting, I think I would rather see to 
the handling of it myself." 

" Oh ! That's all right. Look here, suppose I come 
round to-morrow evening, and we can fix it up." 

" I will write," said Joe, fencing. 

" Right oh ! " agreed Dick ruefully. " What a beggar 
you are ! Give me your paw like a Christian. And, look 
here, I'm awfully sorry. Will you forgive me ? " 

When Dick left, Joe returned to the kitchen, where Lily 
was still sitting. 

" What did he ask you to do? " he inquired. 

" Mr. Redpath ? Oh ! he offered to take me in his car to 
see the flying at Hendon, as I'd never been." 

" What infernal impudence ! I wonder how he got hold 
of a car." 

" I wouldn't have said I'd go, if I had known you didn't 
want me to," said Lily, who had been strangely meek since 
the night she went to the Empire. 
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I don*t like your going.' 
But every one do now. You know they do.' 
Well, I dare say it's all right.' 

Any one would think he was awful, to hear you speak,' 
laughed Lily, delighted at his docility. 

" Perhaps one of these days you will be able to come in 
my car," said Joe, throwing off the cloud in his mind. 

"Oh, how loverlay! Let's plan what to do with the 
money ! " exclaimed Lily ecstatically. 

" Don't forget that it's mine ! " replied Joe, smiling. 

When Lily went up to her room, Joe's thoughts reverted 
to Dick Redpath. No doubt he had come with some pur- 
pose other than merely to congratulate. What was it? 
Probably he wanted to borrow money, possibly he really 
felt contrite. But, from the point of view of Joe, the 
object of the visit was of secondary importance. It was 
easy to find excuses, if it was advantageous to do so. He 
saw clearly how useful Dick could be. At first the good 
fortune had seemed merely the solution of a difficult posi- 
tion, by making it unnecessary to obtain a situation ; now it 
was clear how far wider would be its effect. The years of 
toil that had seemed inevitable, if he was to win his way up 
the social ladder, were no longer necessary, for with 
money in his pocket, and a fair idea how to behave himself 
at his command, he would be welcome in most houses. It 
was Dick, who would see that he entered them, who would 
prepare him for unaccustomed situations, tell him to what 
tailor he should go, and what he should wear. But he hated 
Dick; he realized that he would have to swallow his pride 
and his feelings if he made use of him. Not only did he 
hate him for the part he had played at Overstones, but he 
smouldered inwardly at the air Dick had of showing that 
he considered himself a superior being, of taking it for 

granted that it was a condescension even to speak to loe, 

i 
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It was but little consolation to know that it was done in 
such a way that no one but he would be likely to notice it. 

A dozen times Joe told himself that nothing would make 
him accept a favor from Dick: a dozen times he wavered, 
on each occasion his determination becoming weaker. The 
idea revolted him, yet as the minutes passed it seemed more 
inevitable. At last, with a jerk of his head, as if he dared 
any one to question the decision, he made up his mind to 
accept the proffered help. 

The question settled, he had time to realize how suddenly 
everything had taken place. So axiomatic does the unex- 
pected seem when it has occurred that he found it difficult 
to realize what would have happened had Featherfoot not 
been placed. Of course he would have continued his search 
for work, but now it seemed all very unreal and uninter- 
esting. It was not worth thinking about. As he looked 
round the kitchen, he found, nevertheless, that he had not 
grasped how sweeping would be the changes which would 
take place. Even if Bertie was not content to settle down 
in idleness with the money he had won, he would never 
consent to remain where he was, any more than would 
Lily. The shop would have to go, and with it the house, 
every foot of which was charged with intimate associations ; 
what would life be without the comfortable kitchen? Joe 
saw himself pacing the dizzy heights, but he could not 
bring himself without a pang to sever finally the old 
ties. 

Step by step, his thoughts came back to the present ; with 
a pang almost of fear, he realized that the meeting he had 
arranged with Milly was to have taken place that evening. 
He wrinkled his nose in disdain, as he thought how impos- 
sible she was. He had only just discovered it, as he had only 
just discovered that it would be dangerous to see her again, 
especially as he had won a large sum of money. There was 
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no time to let her know that he did not intend to go ; well, 
she would have to find it out for herself by waiting 

A sudden thought came to him, and he went up-stairs to 
tap at the door of Lily's room. 

"Who is it?" she called, 

" Joe." 

" You can't come in," 

"Well, hurry up. I want to tell you something," he 
said impatiently. 

" Oh, very well," she replied. " Yes— come in." 

When he entered, she was sitting at the dressing-table 
brushing her hair, and as she was using the only chair in 
the room, he sat down on the edge of the bed. 

" What is it? " Lily inquired. 

" How is Clive ? You hardly ever mention him now. 
Have you broken with him ? " 

Joe watched her carefully to see if the unexpected ques- 
tion would make her betray her real feelings. He knew well 
enough that there had been no admitted rupture, but he was 
no nearer knowing the true state of affairs than he had been 
before he went to Overstones. But Lily, whose face was 
hidden from him, continued to brush her hair undisturbed. 

" What ever piit him into your head? " she asked. " He's 
all right." 

" Well, why have you been hanging about so long? Is it 
a question of means ? " 

" Oh no ! He would buy a house to-morrow, if I let 
him. But I don't want to get married." 

" Why don't you tell him so, then, and get rid of him ? " 

" Because I don't want to." 

" Has it ever struck you that it's rather bad luck on him ? 
I was wondering if cash had anything to do with it, because, 
if so, I could help now." 

"Very nice of you, old dear, but it's not that. I don't 
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want to be an old woman just yet; not little me! Besides, 



now " 



"Ah!" 

" Where are you off to with your ' ahs ' ? " 

" Now you are glad because you think you can do better ! " 

"What if I am? But I'm not. Clive isn't a bad old 
stick. Perhaps one day we shall see " 

" From what I have seen of him, you're right. Besides, 
we aren't millionaires, you know, even now." 

" All right, Joe Rothschild." 

For a time Joe sat silently watching Lily's white arms 
busy with her hair. It would have been a good opportunity 
for him to realize that, before patching the boots of other 
people, he might well see to his own, but such an idea never 
occurred to him. He had never been into Lily's room since 
he came home, and he looked about him with interest. A 
pair of stockings lay on the floor, silk where they were ordi- 
narily visible, and cotton elsewhere; in a way, they were 
an index to their owner. Heaped on a table were various 
articles of clothing, and through the open door of the ward- 
robe, skirts could be seen hanging. He wondered if he 
would ever call such a room his, whether such intimacies 
would ever become familiar to him. 

" Well, if that's all, you'd better push off," said Lily, as 
she gave the last touches to her hair. " I haven't over much 
on now, and I shall soon have less." 

" We shall have to talk to Mother about leaving the shop," 
said Joe, as he opened the door. 

" Well, don't you go taking her side when we do," replied 
Lily, as she untied a bow at her breast. 

Half-way down-stairs, Joe met Bertie, perspiring with 
excitement. 

" I went to tell Gladys," he babbled. " I say, isn't it 
Great I I can't hardly believe it. Look here," he continued. 
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in the voice of a conspirator, '* Gladys and me has agreed to 
start that shop— I will tell you later — ^and we must make 
Mother leave here. She's in the kitchen. Come down and 
persuade her.'* 

But he paused again, in a frenzy of gratitude and con- 
gratulation. 

" It seems to do every one a good turn except Mother," 
suggested Joe, laughing. 

"It's for her own good — if only she knew," protested 
Bertie seriously. 

With that they broke in upon Mrs. Peeping. On her 
lap lay one of Bertie's shirts, and she was about to thread 
a needle. When she looked up, with a smile, Joe felt like 
a traitor. 

Some other time — ^not now," he murmured to Bertie. 
I know what you are after, Master Bert," said Mrs. 
Peeping with feigned lightness. " But we won't have no 
chicken counting, not just yet." 

" You shan't have anything you don't like,*' blurted out 
Joe. 

"Don't worry, dear. I'm ready when the time comes. 
It must be, I suppose, but it will be a sore wrench to leave 
the house and the shop after all these years." 

That Judas, Bertie, went and kissed her in his joy. 
You shall come to me and Gladys," he said. 
Hark at him with his Gladys ! " mocked his mother. 









CHAPTER XVI 

JOE PASSES THROUGH THE EYE OF THREAD-NEEDLE STREET 

With the aid of Dick Redpath, Joe and Bertie soon had 
over ten thousand pounds to divide between them. But 
their position was not without diflBculties. Lily, for in- 
stance, was firmly convinced that she was going to spend 
the remainder of her life in affluent idleness, and that there 
would be plenty of money to spare for her mother; as a 
minor consideration, for her brothers also. Joe had the 
greatest difficulty in convincing her that a liberal allowance 
for dress, and a home were the most that she could expect. 

One evening, a family council was called to consider the 
position. It began with a long and heated argument between 
Mrs. Peeping and Bertie. The former considered that it 
would be madness for him to risk his capital in a shop, when 
his salary and the interest his winnings would earn if they 
were invested would give him a larger income than his 
father ever had at his disposal. She was horrified to hear 
that he had that morning handed in his resignation at the 
office, and that nothing would shake his determination to use 
the greater part of his money in buying a business of his 
own. Now that his time had come, however, Bertie showed 
that he possessed more determination than ever he had been 
credited with ; he became red and flustered, but he was not 
shaken. Did his mother wish him to do nothing during the 
rest of his life ? In reply to her obvious retort, he explained 
that his old work had been enough to drive him to suicide — 
that he had, in fact, gone so far at one time as to decide to 
buy a revolver, and had only abandoned the idea because he 
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could not afford to do so. He went on to inquire whether 
his mother would not like to see him become prosp^ous by 
honest capability. Mrs. Peeping would prefer to let the 
matter drop, but he was a bom idiot, and that was all she 
had to say. 

When Bertie had broken down his mother's opposition, 
Joe took matters into his own hands. He began by esti- 
mating his share of income at £250, and proceeded to 
calculate what charges there would be on it, having a reason 
for wishing to know exactly how much money he might 
count upon for his own purposes. He consulted his mother 
and Lily as to their wishes. What would his mother like? 
Thank you, all she wanted was to be allowed to get on with 
her mending in peace. Bertie pointed out that, of course, 
she would live with him and Gladys, adding skilfully that 
he counted upon her experience to help him organize his 
shop. In the end, Joe set aside £600 for investment in an 
annuity to bring her in a small sum for her personal re- 
quirements, feeling that he could not leave Bertie to bear 
the whole cost of her maintenance. Lily had no false 
modesty about her deserts, but Joe decided to ear-mark £30 
a year as his share of an allowance for her, with a mental 
reservation that she would soon say that she wanted more. 
He made a wild guess at the cost of an annuity for that 
sum, and fixed upon £250, after allowing for the probability 
that she would marry before many years passed. It was 
arranged that Lily, for a time, also should live with Bertie, 
while Joe, by emphasizing the discomfort it would be for a 
newly married couple to have too many relatives living with 
them, was able to achieve his aim of setting up for himself 
in rooms of his own. 

So far, Joe had set aside £850, leaving rather more than 
£4,000 for himself, which would produce an income of 
£200 a year. His mother considered that he would be 
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able to live in extravagant comfort on such a sum ; but Joe 
had a design, which he did not venture to disclose, knowing 
that if he did so, it would be received with violent protest. 

The next morning found Joe treading once familiar 
streets in the City, on his way to the offices of Messrs. 
Cullen and Crawford, old-fashioned brokers of some repute. 
When he reached his destination, he succeeded, after pro- 
longed parleying, in obtaining an interview with Mr. Cullen, 
the senior partner, who was a man of about sixty-five, with 
a manner that endeavored to suggest at once a philosopher 
and a man of the world, who nevertheless never missed 
going to church on Sundays. 

When Joe disclosed the object of his call, Mr. Cullen was 
dubious. 

^' I am afraid it is our practice only to deal with those 
clients who have been personally introduced to us," he ex- 
plained. ** A formality, merely. I do not, of course, sug- 
gest for a moment " With a motion of his hands, he 

signified entire confidence in his caller. 

" Perhaps I should have mentioned that I used to be 
connected with Grimlett & Co., and the fact that we used 
to have considerable dealings with your firm was responsible 
for my coming to you," replied Joe, praying that the other 
would not prove inquisitive. 

"That, of course, slightly alters the matter. What 
amount did you wish to place? " 

" About five thousand of my own, and I think my brother 
wishes to place a similar amount in your hands." 

"Ah! — well, I think I may say that we shall be very 
happy to act for you," said Mr. Cullen graciously. 

When Joe made it clear thdt hi^ object in placing the 
money in the hands of a broker was to make it increase and 
multiply, his adviser assumed an air of disapproval. Mn 
Cullen made no comment, but expressed his feelings by 
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various motions. " I see I shall have to take you in hand," 
was the translation of a slow shake of his head. "Just 
what one might expect/' he signaled to the ceiling with his 
eyebrows. Then he settled himself in his chair with the 
comfortable knowledge that he could air his favorite hobbies 
before an attentive audience. 

I think it is a good thing that you came here/' he said. 

I am very glad you did. You young men all want your 
security and your high return together, but it is not possible. 
If it was, do you suppose that I should be sitting here? 
Do you suppose that any one would work? It is very 
fortunate that you came here, for there are some firms, I 
am sorry to say, who would allow you to remain in igno- 
rance, and you would only gain wisdom at the cost of a 
severe penalty. No, no ; buy a sound four per cent., which 
you can secure any day ; or, if you want a higher return on 
your money, purchase an annuity. Mind you, I don't 
encourage you to do so ; for a young man who may some day 
marry, I consider it a most reprehensible thing to do. But 
if you insist, it is my duty to carry out your instructions. 
I give you my opinion, but if you were determined to buy 
St. Helena Developments, I should do so. I should carry 
out your instructions, but not until I had exhausted in vain 
every argument to dissuade you." 

To ease Mr. CuUen's mind, Joe explained that his inten- 
tion was to invest £2,000 in gilt-edged securities, in order to 
assure himself the necessities of life, and to speculate only 
with the balance. 

" Not at all a bad idea," conceded Mr. CuUen. 

Then a paragraph he had seen in the financial colunm of 
the newspaper that morning, came in Joe's mind. 

"What are options?" he asked. 

Mr. Cullen proceeded to explain. It appeared that it was 
possible to say to a man, who held shares in a speculative 
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concern, *'Look here: you have a thousand shares which 
to-day are worth five shiUings each. In a month's time they 
may be worth four times that amount; on the other hand, 
they may be valueless. I am willing to pay you a certain 
amount for the right to take over the shares in a month, if 
I wish to do so. Whatever happens, therefore, you will be 
sure of the option money which I tmdertake to pay you, 
whatever the price may be." From the point of view of 
the person who made the offer, it would mean that, if the 
shares increased in value, he would be able to sell against his 
call at the higher price ; and that, if they fell, there would 
be no need for him to have anything more to do with them. 
Whatever happened, he would know exactly what he stood 
to lose. 

Mr. CuUen smiled at the admiration Joe expressed for 
the idea, and after some hesitation on the part of the broker, 
Joe arranged to venture the money at his disposal in three 
concerns, the Malleable Glass Company, the Plantations 
Development Company, and the Duplex Deep Mines, buying 
options at various prices. Mr. Cullen entered into the details 
of the undertakings with zest. He had a soft place in his 
heart for them, and only his inherent prudence had pre- 
vented him investing in them himself. In a way, it was 
gratifying to be able to hazard money, the loss of which 
would not affect his own pocket. 

When the particulars had been worked out on slips of 
paper, Joe rose to go. 

" Of course, you quite understand that this is a gamble," 
said Mr. Cullen as they shook hands. " I can promise you 
a run for your money, but that is all. Each of these con- 
cerns is purely speculative, and, as such, we have little to 
do with them professionally." The gesture with which he 
accompanied the words indicated the lofty field of his 
£rm*s activities. "But one hears and one notes; a word 
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here, a hint there. Without pledging myself in any way, I 
should not be surprised to see the Duplex Deep climb to a 
considerable figure before many weeks are past." 

Refusing an invitation to lunch, Joe returned home with 
mixed feelings. Although he had ventured money that was 
his own, each member of the family, were his plans known, 
would consider that he had been playing fast and loose 
with what did not really belong to him. It was only by 
constantly impressing on himself that the money was his 
own, that he was able to keep up his courage at all. 

Bertie's unselfish offer to find room for all the other 
members of the family in his house was never put into 
operation. Several causes led to it being rejected; it was 
as obvious that Bertie could not find the business he wanted 
immediately, as that Gladys would not be ready for her 
marriage until she had time to prepare herself for it ; on the 
other hand, it was certain that in the eyes of all except Mrs. 
Peeping a speedy removal from Ringwood Street was highly 
desirable. Mrs. Peeping, moreover, decided that she would 
rather take no part in her son's venture, and with some 
wisdom suggested that he would do well to buy a share in 
an established business, in which case his lack of experience 
would not greatly handicap him. She decided that she 
would like a little house of her own ; if Lily and Joe would 
share it with her, so much the better. If Bertie had not 
settled down by the time the house was taken, he could stay 
there while he looked about for a suitable opening. 

The Peepings would have been wiser had they remained 
at Ringwood Street until the plans of each member of the 
family had been definitely settled, instead of hurrying oif 
before they had time to realize exactly what was their 
intenti^^i. But, through the instrumentality of a house 
agent whom Bertie visited, a house was found which ap- 
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pealed strongly to Mrs. Peeping, because it had some re- 
semblance to the one she was leaving. His mother being 
won over, Bertie allowed her no time to change her mind, 
but arranged matters with a rapidity and decision which 
showed that the Gvil Service had not eradicated the 
initiative that had been latent within him. 

The excitement that attended the preparations for mov- 
ing, helped Joe to forget for a time that the fate of most of 
his money was in the hands of Chance. With Bertie, he 
visited removal agents, and made arrangements for selling 
the house in Ringwood Street, which belonged to Mr$. Peep- 
ing. Fortunately, it realized what was, in the circum- 
stances, a fairly good price. It was a blow to Mrs. Peeping, 
however, to find that the goodwill of the shop was valueless. 
She could not understand that the decline of the business 
had been due to changing conditions i^ the neighborhood, 
and felt that herself must have been lacking in ability. For 
a time she was depressed, but when the packing-cases, in 
which those things worth moving were to be conveyed, ar- 
rived with the men who were to pack them, her spirits re- 
vived with the conviction that, unless she personally super- 
vised every action, the work would not be done properly. 

In a surprisingly short time, the family found themselves 
in their new home, where it was not easy to make room for 
every one. The house, which had been chosen chiefly as a 
dower-house for Mrs. Peeping, was much smaller than the 
one in Ringwood Street. But at first the whole family lived 
there, and had to make the best of the limited space. Bertie 
and Joe shared a diminutive attic for their bedroom, but the 
fact that Mrs. Peeping and Lily had separate rooms meant 
that the maid-servant, a small but rosy innovation, had to 
sleep out. 

When the bustle of moving was over, time began to hang 
heavily on Joe's hands. It was all very well to have a bal- 
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ance at the bank, and to draw a latch-key from his pocket 
when returning home, with a pleasant feeling of prosperity; 
but it is as true of posseaeion as of other things that pleas- 
ure lies chiefly in anticipation. Bertie was busy enough 
examining catalogues of furniture or going to inspect pos- 
sible shops in which to buy an interest, and Mrs. Peeping 
could not understand why Joe did not decide what he was 
going to do. He dared not explain that he was waiting to 
know his real position before making any plans. 

Every day, Joe studied the newspapers, and became an 
adept at finding the financial columns. So far as he was 
concerned. Finance centred in three items in the long string 
of market prices. With quickening ptilse, he saw that two 
of the three. Plantation Developments and Duplex Deep, 
were on the ascendant. At first they rose slowly, but after 
some days the pace quickened. He began to spend an ap- 
preciable amount on newspapers, and nearly always was re- 
warded by finding a higher price quoted in each edition that 
he bought in the evenings. The boom became sufficiently 
marked to cause comment, and he studied the opinions given 
in the financial organs with fierce concentration, although 
they were too guarded to be of any real value. 

Qive Randall, who went over one evening to inspect the 
new house, fell a victim to Joe's desire for information. On 
the pretext of taking a stroll, Joe lured him beyond the ra- 
dius of Mrs. Peeping's ears, and then broached the subject 
of Plantation Developments. The excitement which its 
sudden rise had caused, was sufficiently widespread for it to 
be discussed without causing conjecture. 

Qive was not optimistic. 

"All a put-up job," he declared. " Unscrupulous devils, 
these stockbrokers. There will be a reaction — ^you wait — 
and then there will be a lot of money spilt to some one. 
Wise of you to stick to something solid'' 
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" After all, sometimes these things are genuine," Joe ar- 
gued, •'* and those who sell at the right time make a lot." 

" Not this little lot isn't genuine. Sell ? — Yes, those who 
do! Precious few; the brokers won't let 'em, not till it is 
too late." 

"Why not?'' 

" Make over it somehow — don't ask me." 

" Still, there must be some honest brokers." 

"Honest brokers! Might as well say honest devils. 
Honest fiddlesticks ! . . . There you are ! What did I 
say?" 

He nodded scornfully towards a newsboy, who was hurry- 
ing down the street. 

Noticing that they were looking, the boy cried, " Speeshul ! " 
invitingly, as he trotted along, and twisted round the poster 
he was carrying, so that it could be seen more easily. 

With a sinking sensation, Joe deciphered the words on it — 



THE DfeBJtcLE 

HEAVY FALL IN 

PLANTATIONS 
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Here ! " he shouted, and seized a paper. 
You seem very excited about it — one would think that 
you had been badly bitten, to see you," observed Qive, as 
Joe turned to the stop-press news. 

The closing prices made Joe's head swim, but he pre- 
served his self-control, and his companion suspected noth- 
ing. 

" There, you ought to be thankful, you ought," Mrs. Peep- 
ing said to Joe, when Clive told her the news. 

Joe waited to hear no more: saying that he had forgotten 
to buy some cigarettes, he set off to the nearest public tele- 
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phone. It was not until he was told that the Exchange was 
unable to get an answer that he realized it was far too late 
for any one to be at the offices of CuUen & Co. 

He spent a sleepless night. The drop in Plantations had 
affected the whole market, and both his other ventures had 
fallen heavily. He still had perhaps £100 a year upon 
which to fall back; but, apart from the unpleasantness of 
breaking the news to the family, he felt that the afternoon 
had seen vanish irrevocably all chance of leading the life 
for which he hankered. It had been so near, almost within 
grasp ! He was still quite young, but he felt that he would 
never have the heart to set out again from the beginning. 
There he would remain, buried in Camberwell. Joe Peep- 
ing, Esquire, who was to have roused interest in half a hun- 
dred exquisite drawing-rooms, was merely a dream figure. 
The inimitable glances his mirror had reflected, would never 
be bestowed on the aristocracy for their titillation. Fate 
was very cruel. 

The morning papers merely accentuated the unpleasant- 
ness of the position. The whole speculative market had be- 
come demoralized owing to heavy Continental selling; as 
Joe glanced down the quotations he saw that few had been 
unaffected. 

While he was staring at the newspaper, and wondering 
how he was to tell his mother what had happened, Mrs. 
Peeping took him to task for neglecting his breakfast. 

*' Do come to the table, dear," she said. " You will have 
everything cold before you begin. There's some nice liver 
hotted up from last night. You mustn't let it spoil." 

Obediently, he dropped the newspaper, and moved to the 
table with jaded bearing. There was no hurry to telephone 
to the brokers now. Things could hardly be worse than 
they were. 

Lily, in her careless way, when she left for business half 
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an hour earlier, had left her table-napkin, a recent innova- 
tion, lying on his plate. In his ill-humor, he scowled at her 
untidiness as he picked it up. On the plate beneath it, lay 
a letter. In a moment, he had torn open the envelope, and 
was reading the contents — 

DEAR SIR, 

In accordance with your standing instructions, we beg to 
inform you that we have this morning sold the following: — 

4/xx) Duplex Deep Mining Company, Ltd., shares @ 55/. 
3,000 Plantations Development Company, Ltd,, shares @ 31/. 

We took this step in anticipation of a reaction, which has oc- 
curred so early as this afternoon, the market beginning to fall at 
3.30 p. m. 
Awaiting the favor of your further instructions. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
p,p, CULLBN and CRAWFORD, 

W. H. G. 

What cared Joe for the Malleable Glass Company? A 
trifle! 

"Mother!" he cried. 

"What is the matter?" 

" Just a minute," he said, pausing to make a rough calcu- 
lation. ** I have just made about £ 10,000 ! " 

" You never ! How did you do it ? " 

Set beggars on horseback Here was Mrs. Peeping 

expressing no more than a mild surprise at the announce- 
ment Three months before, she would have taken it for 
granted that Joe was merely joking. 



CHAPTER XVn 

ADVENTURES OF A SPENDTHRIFT 

To experience a stroke of good fortune in the morning is 
very like arriving at a strange place early in the day. The 
discovery that the hours lie in front, with nothing to do in 
them, comes as an anti-climax. The first tension of ex- 
citement passes, leaving a dispirited feeling that the good 
luck, after all, is not so satisfying as it seemed at first. 

When Joe had told his mother the history of his venture 
in finance, there was no one else in whom he could confide, 
until Bertie and Lily came home in the evening. It was im- 
possible to sit still. He decided that the event must be cele- 
brated in some way, and sallied forth to buy a new pipe. 
It was an excellent pipe, and he paid an extravagant price 
for it, but it left him dissatisfied. It seemed a paltry souve- 
nir of the acquisition of a fortune. As he roamed uneasily 
about the house on his return, he asked himself why he 
should not spend the evening in what was commonly known 
as going on the razzle, and he decided to do so. All the 
morning and afternoon, however, had to pass before he 
could set out, and he spent the time annoying his mother by 
wandering in and out of the kitchen, where she escaped 
what otherwise would have been an intolerable idleness, by 
helping the diminutive maid-servant. 

The day passed at last, and by four o'clock Joe had 
cashed a check for a considerable amount. He changed 
into the suit he wore at Overstones on formal occasions; 
and, as he put into the pockets the trifles he usually carried 
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about with him, he realized that other things would be use- 
ful, in addition to a good pipe. The crackle of paper in his 
breast-pocket, as he gave himself a last brush, made him 
seek its cause. It was a penciled list in Frances's hand- 
writing of those who had been invited to a dinner-party at 
Overstones shortly before he left. He stared at it fasci- 
nated. Frances! He repeated the name incredulously. 
Was it possible that she had scarcely entered his thoughts 
since the day he received her letter? The fugitive memo- 
randum seemed full of poignancy. He wondered whether 
she ever remembered him. Yet he found it hard to re- 
capture the mental atmosphere her name used to bring with 
it. The last few weeks had developed the harder traits in 
his character, and material greed was working a subtle 
change in his outlook. 

Joe left the house before either Lily or Bertie came home, 
and spent a crowded hour, in Bond Street and Piccadilly. 
Instinctively, he visited the shops which had figured in 
Dick's conversation from time to time, and they were all 
expensive ones. By six o'clock, Joe had in his pockets a 
silver cigarette-case, a fountain pen, a leather tobacco pouch, 
and a leather-case. With three pounds still at his disposal, 
he dawdled through dinner at a quiet grill-room, and, after 
spending an hour in the lounge, made his way to the Palace. 

He was not in evening dress, and the fact that he asked 
for a stall in one of the back rows showed that he had 
traveled some distance in social matters since he went to 
Overstones. But his knowledge was theoretical and not de- 
rived from experience, so that he entered the theatre with a 
feeling of timidity. It was the first time he had been to 
such expensive seats, and he dreaded lest some blunder 
should betray his inexperience. The performance had been 
in progress for some time when he arrived, as he had in- 
tended to be the case, and his face reddened as he scrambled 
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past the people who were already in their seats. In his con- 
fusion, he welcomed his stall as a haven, and sat down with- 
out noticing his neighbors. He gave his program a pro- 
longed scrutiny, without seeing a word on it : asking himself 
why he should be such a fool, when probably none of the 
people about him possessed as much capital as he did. After 
a time he regained his composure sufficiently to take stock 
of his neighbors. Almost the first person on whom his 
eyes rested was Dick Redpath, who was talking to a girl 
beside him. With a start, Joe recognized her as Lily. 
Dick's ears were red, and he was uncomfortably conscious 
of who was behind him. A moment later, Lily, turning 
with a smile to speak to her companion, caught sight of Joe. 
She became as white as if she had seen a ghost, but immedi- 
ately afterwards the tell-tale crimson mounted to her cheeks 
in remorseless waves. She murmured to Dick, who turned 
with feigned astonishment, and beckoned Joe to a vacant 
seat beside them. 

" Fanc-ay seeing you here ! " Lily exclaimed as he sat 
down. 

" We can all go and have some supper to celebrate the 
double event — your sister told me about you, and I have just 
had a windfall from an old aunt," said Dick. 

" Oh, Joe, I can hardlay believe it. Is it reely true ? " 
asked Lily, glad of an excuse to steer the conversation into 
safer waters. 

Joe was not the only one who had been making purchases. 
Some days before, Lily had received a check for a quarter's 
dress allowance, and she was resplendent in the proceeds. 

" You look like an heiress," Joe murmured to her, after 
the topic of his good fortune had been exhausted. 

" Do you like my new frock? " she asked, beaming. 

" It*s not so dusty," Joe replied. In her newly acquired 
splendor, Lily was a dangerously attractive young woman. 
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While they were having supper, a couple of hours later, 
Joe questioned Dick as to his movements. 

"Are you going back to Overstones ? " he asked, thinking 
that, if such was the case, the other would be of little use 
to him. 

" Not a bit of it/' answered Dick. " I can't stick it at any 
price.** 

" What docs your father say ? ** 

" He grouses a bit, of course.'* 

" He will miss you." 

" Oh, he is all right After all, he cotild hardly expect 
me to bury myself in a God-forsaken hole like Overstones 
for the rest of my days." 

And Joe nearly had been buried in Camberwell f 

Under the influence of supper, Dick grew very friendly, 
and showered his smiles equally on his two companions. 

" What do you mean to do now? " he asked Joe. 

" If I get the chance, I shall go out a bit. The diflSculty 
is that I don't know any one." 

"I can put you up to a few people of the right sort 
There won't be any difficulty about that. With your money, 
you could go anywhere — ^not that you wouldn't be welcome 
in any case. But you know what people are ! " 

Fearing that he had made an error in tact, Dick buried his 
nose in his wineglass. 

The offer was what Joe had been angling for, but he felt 
that, before he accepted it, he must consider Lily. If he 
became friendly with Dick and accepted favors from him, 
it would be impossible to raise objections to his seeing Lily. 
Inclination is a subtle advocate, and Joe fell. 

*' Thanks awfully,'* he replied. 

When Joe got into a taxi with Lily, to drive home, Dick 
leant in at the window for a last farewell. As he held 
Lily*s hand for a moment, a light smotildered in bis eyes 
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which made Joe uneasy. Was it ardor or merely vinous 
excitement? 

When the taxi drove off, the two occupants were both 
conscious of each other's thoughts; and, feeling that it 
would be foolish to shirk the issue, Joe broke the silence that 
had fallen upon them. 

" I thought you were going out with Clive this evening," 
he said. 

" Oh, don't start on that, for goodness' sake ! " protested 
Lily querulously. 

" Well, you did say so." 

" What of it ? Surely I can do what I please without you 
interfering?" 

" It is all very well to talk like that, but you know as 
well as I do that I can't let you go off on the sly. I hope 
you aren't getting too thick with Redpath." 

" I don't see what is your objection to him. Getting too 
thick, indeed ! You haven't half got a sauce ! " 

" I know a lot more about him than you do, and he isn't 
the sort of man I like you to know." 

"You don't seem to mind accepting favors from him 
yourself, any old way," retorted Lily, conscious that she 
was scoring heavily. 

" It is different for me. I am a man." 

"Yes, and I am a woman. I am not a school-miss, and 
I prefer cake to bread and butter, thank you all the same. 
I am quite capable of looking after myself. Any other 
little thing I can do for you ? " 

" Look here, Lil," said Joe resolutely. " Don't get an- 
noyed. Surely you don't think I am talking merely out of 
spite." 

*' I am not annoyed, old dear," replied Lily. She spoke 
lightly, but something told Joe that he had got in touch with 
the real lily through her frivolous wrappings. 
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" I don't mean that you would do anything foolish. The 
danger is that he is a decent sort of a chap on the surface, 
and you might get really fond of him. With some men that 
might be all right, but Redpath would never stick to you. 
He would go off light-heartedly after a time, and leave you 
to your own devices. I don't think he would treat you badly 
in any other way ; he would simply find that his affections 
needed a change of air." 

" You are an old One-and-a-half," said Lily, smiling. 
" But you needn't be afraid, as I am not fond of him, and 
I never shall be." 

"And you aren't offended? " 

" Of course not," she replied, and her white-gloved hand 
strayed to touch Joe for a moment in imconscious friendli- 
ness. 

Mrs. Peeping and Bertie had been in bed some time when 
the taxi drew up at the house. 

" I think I will have a drink," said Joe, as Lily searched 
for biscuits and water for herself. 

" The whisky is in the sideboard ; a bottle came this even- 
ing," she said. 

"Are you sure it came to-day?" asked Joe, holding it up 
to the light. It was half empty. 

"Well!" she exclaimed. "I saw it come myself, that 
very bottle." 

" It must be Bertie," said Joe, and they looked at each 
other significantly. 

"It looks like a case of 'Following in Father's foot- 
steps ' ! " 

" It isn't a laughing matter." 

Joe went to bed with a heavy heart. When he was half- 
undressed, an idea came to him. Crossing the room, he 
stooped over Bertie's bed. Surely his brother's face was 
very red, and his breathing unusually heavy? 
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At that moment^ Bertie opened his sleepy eyes, and 
fumbled for coherent speech. 

You are back, then ? " he asked 
Yes. What have you been doing all the evening?" 
Joe inquired, to get a further opportunity of hearing the 
other's voice. 

"Oh, Clive come in for Lil; and, as she had gone, he 
stayed for a smoke. He didn't half put away the whisky ! " 

Feeling ludicrously small, Joe returned to his own side 
of the room. He called himself a fool, but he did not 
realize that he was too fond of auditing other people's af- 
fairs, and neglecting his own. 



CHAPTER XVin 

WHY AN ORGAN-BLOWER BECAME A GODFATHER 

It was by the help of Qive Randall, who never spared 
himself when he could do another a good turn, that Bertie 
found the opening for which he had been looking. In the 
miraculous way that news travels in commercial circles, it 
reached Clive's ears that a prosperous grocer's shop in 
Croydon was in need of fresh capital. It was a fair-sized 
business, in which a small clerical staflE was employed in 
addition to the ordinary assistants, and it only needed fresh 
papital and initiative to make it a great deal more lucrative 
than it was at the time. Bertie, who had been looking for 
something more humble, was rather afraid of entering so 
large a concern, but Clive was enthusiastic, and an interview 
with the proprietor, an elderly man, who welcomed the idea 
of having a yotmg partner, made him decide to enter it. 

The preliminary investigations weire soon made, and a 
partnership deed was executed, but not before Bertie's 
doubts had given way to enthusiasm. He felt that already 
he was a successful man, and his imagination depicted the 
business expanding and ramifying under his control. He 
took a small house in Croydon, and set to work on furnish- 
ing it. Gladys and he, bewitched with the money at their 
disposal, were here and there and everywhere, talking, 
laughing and frowning, purchasing, measuring and calcu- 
lating, with the happy absorption of a couple of thrushes at 
their nest-building. It seemed to them as if some astound- 
ing wizardry had made the impossible an accomplished fact, 
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and Gladys's eyes were round with wonder. She and Bertie 
were in and out of the house at Camberwell all day, with a 
rapidity that left Mrs. Peeping breathless. At last all was 
settled : the long-awaited wedding took place. Joe acted as 
best man, and spent a riotous evening dancing with Gladys's 
cousins, who seemed to be innumerable. A gentle spray of 
tears from Mrs. Peeping, who would as soon have omitted 
to weep at a wedding as at a funeral, sped the couple to 
Croydon, where they were to spend their honeymoon in be- 
coming accustomed to their home before Bertie took up his 
new work. 

During the period preceding the wedding, Joe was rather 
in the backgroimd, but every day brought him some new 
interest that needed a corresponding adjustment of mental 
focus. More often than not, Dick Redpath dropped in after 
dinner in the evening, ostensibly to consult Joe, but he was 
not best pleased to find the latter invariably at home. The 
promised introductions had taken place, and Joe felt unable 
to raise any objection to the evening visits, but he was care- 
ful to be present as often as possible when Dick and Lily 
met. 

Lily, without betraying what they were, was working 
silently for her own ends. She did not seem to discourage 
CHve Randall from going to see her when he was in Lon- 
don, but a new alertness became apparent in her bearing 
when Dick's name was announced. She played her cards 
skilfully, for although each knew the attitude of the other, 
each felt that he was the more favored. Carefully as they 
were veiled, Dick's feelings, where she was concerned, were 
becoming stronger. Familiarity was numbing his percep- 
tion of her faulty speech and lack of polish ; strongly at- 
tracted both by her good looks and by her vivacious man- 
ner, he was fighting weakly to prevent matters reaching a 
head. But he was none the less irritated to find that "Jo^ 
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was striving towards, the same end He was torn between 
the desire to have a good time with Lily, and the fear lest 
she might exert too great an influence over him. 

One evening Dick and Qive met, and Joe watched them 
with interest. Qive bore himself well, making no distinc- 
tion in his attitude towards Joe and towards Dick. Once, 
the latter cocked his eye at Joe in humorous appreciation of 
the other's manner, but the signal was not returned. It was 
Clive's last evening in London for some weeks, and when he 
was leaving, Lily went into the hall to see him oflf with all 
the readiness of a dutiful fiancie. But when Dick left 
shortly afterwards, she was not sparing of the glances she 
awarded him. 

Galling as was Joe's behavior, Dick worked for him with 
untiring energy. He was always ready to act as monitor 
when there was a question as to procedure or dress. Swal- 
lowing his pride, Joe presumed shamelessly on his introduc- 
tions, and angled for invitations. Sometimes he was suc- 
cessful, and slowly but surely he extended his visiting circle. 
But he received many rebuffs, and there were awkward 
moments that fired his cheeks when he thought about them 
afterwards. 

Where do you live ? " he would be asked. 
Near Victoria," he would prevaricate. 

Sometimes he escaped further embarrassment, but his 
questioners were not always to be put off so easily. 

" Really ! " these would say. " I have a sister who has a 
house in Eaton Terrace. Are you near there? " 

" Well, I am rather further out," would be his reply, and 
step by step he would retire, until Camberwell, naked and 
ashamed, stood revealed. 

It was difficulties such as these that made Joe move 
into quarters, of his own as soon as he could do so; 
and not long after the wedding he was established in 
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chambers that really were near Victoria, which he now 
called Westminster. There he ate dismal meals, made 
uncomfortable by the dinner-jacket he wore. But he per- 
sisted, tmtil what at first was irksome became an unnoticed 
habit. In his leisure moments, he studied the theory of ' 
Bridge, and perused the pages of Who's Who; and in the 
evenings, after dinner, stealthily practised waltzing, and 
threaded among the chairs in a one-step, or busied himself 
in acquiring sotmd Conservative political convictions. Al- 
though he had no regfular occupation, his days were fully 
taken up. Lunching or dining out, and paying calls ac- 
counted for several days of each week, the rest of which 
was spent at the theatres, at concerts that bored hun, or at 
his studies in the art of living. 

Dick Redpath very wisely had allowed it to be under- 
stood that Joe had more money than really was the case, 
and by doing so smoothed away many diflficulties that might 
otherwise have arisen. Joe, at this time, was quite present- 
able, but there was occasionally an indefinite air about him 
that made people he met mentally cancel with the word 
"money" a half- formed reservation in their minds. Mr. 
and Mrs. This or That, returning home after a dinner-party 
at which Joe had been present, would show by their conver- 
sation that he was slightly noticeable. 

" Who was that tall young man you were talking to be- 
fore we left ? " the wife would ask. 

"A man called Peeping," would be the reply. " Not a 
bad chap." 

" What a queer name f Is he a gentleman ? He looks — 
well, I hardly know how to describe it. He looked awk- 
ward — ^not exactly shy, but awkward." 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I never thought about it, but 

now you mention it If I met him in business, I should 

never notice anything, but I don't think he is very arista- 
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cratic* Quite passable, though^ and he has a lot of money, 
I believe." 

" I wonder how he made it. He looks quite young, and 
he is certainly decidedly good-looking," would be the wife's 
slightly inconsequent comment. 

Perhaps a week later, she would meet Joe again; and, re- 
membering the conversation, would estimate him carefully. 
But she would end by deciding that, if he was not very 
polished, he was quite as presentable as a great many other 
people and would decide that his money came from a father 
with a prosperous commercial career. 

Gradually Joe became accustomed to his new surrotmd- 
ings. Guessing that for him imitation would be the surest 
way to success, he moulded his actions on those of the people 
he met. When he had been in his chambers for six months, 
he began to replace the original furniture by replicas of 
things he had seen in the various houses he visited, being 
wise enough to know that his own taste in such matters 
would very likely be faulty. Forgetting that his good for- 
tune had been entirely due to circumstance, he began to con- 
sider himself an uncommonly fine fellow. He had seen 
the fulfilment of his ambition, but so ingrained had become 
the aims of many years that, without realizing it, he still 
wanted to push on. He wished to conquer new kingdoms, 
without clearly realizing either what they were or what 
benefit it would bring him if he did so. 

Joe still kept in touch with his family, but his visits were 
rare. Once or twice, he went down to Croydon, and the 
increasing prosperity of the shop, now called Wilton and 
Peeping, did not impress him at all; he thought the whole 
thing very low indeed. He tried in vain to persuade Bertie 
to change the name on the shop-front, not realizing the 
insolence of his suggestion, but all he succeeded in doing was 
to make his brother glance at him in a puzzled way. Bertie 
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was thriving in every way ; he was inordinately proud of the 
shop, and never saw the name painted above it without feel- 
ing a thrill of delight. That Joe should be such a snob as to 
despise him and his ways, was very alienating. With 
Gladys, Joe got on better. When he saw her, it was always 
in the little red-brick villa, where there was no hint of her 
husband's vulgar occupation. The furniture, Joe, with his 
parrot-eyes, considered execrable, but Gladys herself was 
charming. She was not remarkable in any way, but few 
people could have resisted her gentle and kindly disposition. 
With a house of her own to direct, she was losing her in- 
sipidness and developing into a practical yotmg wife. To 
any one less prejudiced than Joe, it would have been obvious 
that Bertie had been remarkably wise, not only in the occu- 
pation he had chosen, but also in his selection of a wife. 

Mrs. Peeping and Lily still lived at the house in Camber- 
well, but Joe was not very welcome there. Perhaps he as- 
sumed his fine airs rather too freely when he was with his 
mother, for she made no secret of the fact that she con- 
sidered him greatly changed for the worse. Instinctively 
she distrusted any one who moved on a plane of life that 
was not ordained for him, and she had a secret conviction 
that Joe lived dissolutely and unhealthily. She never for- 
gave him for sneering at Bertie, as he did once in her 
presence, and she felt that by bringing Dick Redpath to the 
house, he had been the cause of the final rupture between 
Lily and Clive Randall, which took place soon after Bertie 
was married. 

Joe cared little that he was becoming alien from his own 
people, but he was still sufficiently attached to the affairs 
of others to be relieved when he heard that Dick no longer 
visited Camberwell. He saw Dick frequently, and as no 
mention of Lily was ever made, he considered that all 
danger from that quarter was averted. 
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The news that Bertie had a son, made Joe realize how 
quickly time was passing. It seemed as if the marriage 
had taken place scarcely six months before, but when he 
turned to the calendar, he found that a year had slipped 
away unnoticed, and that he was no longer an apprentice, 
but a full-fledged member of a society that he believed to 
be of the highest grade. He wrote a letter of congratula- 
tion, and accepted an invitation to act as godfather at the 
christening the following Sunday. Having made a note of 
the engagement in his diary, and chosen a present for the 
baby, he dismissed the matter from his mind. 

Lunch-time on Sunday brought Dick Redpath, who of 
late had been less frequent in his visits. 

"What blows you here?" asked Joe, when Dick had 
settled in an easy chair with a cigarette in his hand. 

"Can you give me Itmch?" Dick inquired, and on re- 
ceiving an answer in the aflSrmative, disclosed his design. 

" The fact is, I am going to rather an amusing tea-crush 
this afternoon. I meant to write, but what with one thing 
and another, it slipped out of my mind. If you are free, 
I am going to take you along with me." 

"As for being free, I could call myself so, at a pinch — for 
an hour or two, at any rate. But I am not sure that a tea- 
fight, even an 'interesting' one, makes it worth while 
altering my plans, which were to look up the Gander- 
shaws." 

" The Gandershaws ! If that is all you were going to do, 
you can easily come. The fact is, I am going to the 
Hendersons." 

" Who the devil are they? " 

" They go in a lot for Art, and you know scarcely any one 
of that sort. You know as well as I do that it is useful to 
be on nodding terms with a few johnnies like that. Here 
is your chance f If you come, I can guarantee that you will 
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meet any number of coming yomig men, whom you won't 
find elsewhere. With any luck, you may be able to adopt 
a pet genius for your own." 

" Look here, Redpath, if you think you are going to get 
me to swallow that sort of stuflf, you are wrong/' protested 
Joe, smiling. 

" Well, the fact is, I must go, and I want some one to 
come with me. It will be pretty deadly, but we needn't stay 
long. If you won't come for Art's sake, come to do me a 
good turn." 

"All right, I'm game. But Bertie has gone and got a 
baby, and I am sworn in as godfather at half-past four 
to-day." 

" I know : Lily told me, but that will be all right ; there 
will be plenty of time," said Dick. 

The mention of Lily made Joe prick up his ears. He had 
no idea that Dick was still seeing her. In the hope of hear- 
ing more, he deplored his remissness in never going over to 
Camberwell, but Dick would not be drawn. 

The at-home at the Hendersons' was the sequel to a lunch 
party, so that it was possible to go there early in the after- 
noon. When they arrived, there were not many people 
there, but the rooms filled rapidly. With half a dozen ex- 
ceptions, Joe and Dick were the only la)rmen present. 
Young men with disheveled hair abounded, and gazed 
earnestly into the eyes of voluble maidens with limp wrists 
and high-pitched voices. Dick led his companion hither and 
thither, to introduce him to various people, murmuring a 
brief reference to the peculiar gifts of each as he did so: 
" He is a devil with a paint brush " — or, " The last word 
in drivel-dredgers." Joe was getting tired of cudgeling his 
brain for topics that would interest these people, when Dick 
launched him at a woman, who was actually dressed with 
normal taste. 
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" Mrs. Fraddcn," Joe caught the name as he was intro- 
duced Then Dick went off. 

'" I am so tired of standing. I wonder if we could find a 
seat anywhere/' said Mrs. Fradden, taking Joe into her 
confidence with a smile. 

Scarcely had she spoken, when two chairs were vacated 
at the far end of the room, and after some difficulty Joe 
secured them. 

"Do you know many people here?" Mrs. Fradden 
asked, and, when he answered in the n^^ative, said, ** Nor 
do I, so we can sit and talk about them with easy con- 
sciences." 

" Perhaps I ougfit to confess that I am here on false pre- 
tenses, as I can't pretend to Art in any shape/' said Joe. 

" How brave of you to say so ! Though I dare say you 
don't really mean it. Now, look at me, and see if you can 
deny writing poetry ! " 

'' Well, only once." 

''A poet of one occasion! When was that, if I am not 
probing romantic depths ? " 

" When I went in for a Limerick competition in the days 
of my youth/' 

Mrs. Fradden laughed. 

" How disappointing you are ! " she said " I f dt sure 
I was on the track of blighted hopes." 

She had told Joe to look at her, and not only cKd he obey 
with alacrity, but he was in no hurry to cease doing so. It 
enabled him to confirm an impression that she was more 
than ordinarily good-looking. She was not so much hand- 
some, as pretty in an unusual way. The set of her eyes, 
while it outraged the canons of beauty, was strangely 
piquant, and her eyebrows, which were set like the wings 
of a gliding seagull, gave her face a touch at once wistful 
and elvish. But what most attracted him was her air of 
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maturity. He had no idea of her age, although it was 
obvious that she was nearer thirty-five than twenty-five. 
He felt strangely flattered by realizing that he was interest- 
ing a woman whose outlook on life was not distorted by in- 
experience. 

As they sat there, out of the main current of people, talk- 
ing about innumerable things, with a touch of seriousness 
here and there that was not usual in such cases, Joe almost 
regretted that his companion wore a wedding-ring: was 
married, that is to say, for he was not able to see the ring 
itself. She seemed to treat him as an amusing small boy; 
but, far from his vanity being wounded, he was entranced. 
Once she called him a " queer boy," and he felt a thrill run 
down his spine, without realizing that it was rather early in 
their acquaintance for her to speak with such familiarity. 

A momentary pause in the conversation made Joe remem- 
ber that he intended to leave in good time in order to attend 
the christening. When he drew out his watch, he stared at 
it In horror. Had the time really passed so quickly that it 
was a quarter to five? Mrs. Fradden's wrist-watch con- 
firmed the fact. Panic-stricken, he rose precipitately, and 
explained the position. 

"A christening on Sunday ! " Mrs. Fradden exclaimed in- 
credulously. " I believe . . . ! " 

Joe was too much perturbed by his blunder to heed her 
smiling pause. In his confusion, he had forgotten that in 
the circles in which he now moved such events usually took 
place on week days. Luckily, he had not said that the baby 
was his nephew. 

" Well, you see, an ancient retainer persuaded me to god- 
father her infant . . ." he explained with a smile. 

" In that case, I mustn't try to persuade you to abandon 
such a good-natured design. But you can't possibly get 
there in time, if it was to have been at half-past four." 
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" I shall have to go straight to the house and make abject 
apologies." 

" Well, I think you might come to my house one day, and 
make apologies to me ! " 

"If I may?" 

" Yes, of course. I shall be delighted. This is where I 
live," replied Mrs. Fradden, finding a card, which she 
handed to Joe. 

Five minutes later, he was botmcing tmeasily on the seat 
of a flying taxi, bound for Camberwell, where the ceremony 
had taken place: Gladys, who had ho mother of her own, 
having, at the urgent desire of Mrs. Peeping, given herself 
into the charge of the latter during the preceding weeks. 
She had been staying at Camberwell during that time, be- 
cause there had been a case of scarlet fever in the house 
next her own, and Bertie had not been at all sure that the 
microbes would not gnaw their way through the partition 
wall. 

When Joe arrived, the principals had returned from 
church and had just sat down to sea with a party invited to 
celebrate the occasion. The guests were tightly wedged 
round the dinner-table, and among the faces that turned to- 
wards the door when he entered, Joe recognized some of the 
cousins of Gladys with whom he had danced at the wedding. 

The small maid-servant's friendly announcement, " Here 
he is at last ! " corrected, as an afterthought, into, " Mr. 
Peeping, Mum," was quite unnecessary. Every one glared 
at him, and he felt excessively uncomfortable. He did not 
at all relish the prospect of standing and making a public 
apology, and tried to discover a vacant seat. But his 
mother's face emerged from the crowd of unfamiliar ones, 
as she rose to her feet to question him. 

" Joe f " she said sternly, " what can you be thinking of, 
coming at this time I '* 
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I'm awfully sorry, but 






We waited twenty minutes — ^aren't I right ? " she con- 
tinued, turning to a neighbor for confirmation, " Twenty 
minutes, and should have done longer, only the Reverend 
Mr. Toombson said as he couldn't wait, having to attend a 
class. In the end, we was forced to ask the organ-blower 
to act, he being the only gentleman. A pretty godfather, if 
you please, the organ-blower! And you idling with your 
good-for-nothing friends. Don't interrupt me. Forgot, 
you did, I will be bound. And Gladys so disappointed, poor 
child; you can see the tears on her face yet." 

Irresistibly, Joe was prompted to turn, but found nothing 
tmusual on the cheeks in question, except a flush of em- 
barrassment. 

" Won't you have a drop of tea ? " Gladys asked him, try- 
ing to Ignore the difficult situation. 

" Hold your tongue, child ! Can't you hear me talking? " 
commanded Mrs. Peeping. "Now, Master Joe, we arc 
waiting to hear what you have to say." 

" I am awfully sorry, of course, but I had to keep an im- 
portant engagement, and unexpected difficulties cropped up, 
which made me overlook the time. I " 

"Important engagement!" repeated his mother, with 
biting scorn. " Making love to a painted hussy, more like." 

A little chorus of horrified squeaks rose from the cousins. 

" Mother ! " exclaimed Gladys in a shocked voice. " You 
forget yourself. It is for me to hear Joe's apology, and 
I accept it. I must ask you to pardon it, Joe. I hope you 
don't mind, as I shall be so disappointed if you don't stay 
to see Baby." 

Her tmexpected strength of character and pretty wifely 
dignity were touching. She never forgot that Joe had been 
the first member of Bertie's family to see and to welcome 
her; such things counted for much in her heart, and lie 
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bad been awarded a fecial place in ber affectioos^ from 
wbich it would bave taken a great deal to dislodge bim. 

Before Joe bad time to rq>ly to Qacfys^ Mrs. Peqnng 
returned to tbe attack. 

" I wonder you dare sbow your face at tbis bour — ^I am 
surprised at you — ^tbe inqmdence ! ** 

" I bave told you tbat I am sorry, and I tbink you bad 
better sit down,'' answered Joe, restraining bimself by an 
effort. 

" Well, of all . . . ! " gasped Mrs. Peqping, but at tbe 
same moment Bertie ^r^xig to bis feet 

"I am not going to let you insult Motber in ber own 
bouse, Joe f " be said, carried away by excitement 

" Tbis is getting f oolisb," said Joe, smiling irritably. 

The faces of the assembled guests swung from one to the 
other as each spoke. They were perspiring with fearful joy 
at the situation. 

" You think you are a mighty cop, you and your swankey 
friends ; but I, for one, don't see it nohow," observed Bertie. 
" You better push off ; you aren't wanted here." 

"And don't come showing your impudent face again till 
you are asked," added Mrs. Peeping. 

The storm that had been brewing for so long had broken 
at last. Jealousy, scorn, disgust, excitement, all played their 
part in it, but on the whole Joe had brought it upon himself. 
Trivial, but not without effect, was the fact that he had 
arrived in a neat morning-coat suit, which Bertie took as 
an intended personal insult. 

Before any one had time to protest, Gladys hurried out 
of the room after Joe. 

"Oh, Joe! I don't know what to say. Mother's that 
awful, and I don't know what has come over Bert — it isn't 
like him at all. You know I understand that it isn't your 
fault, don't you? '* she said, with tears in her eyes. 
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" It is quite all right ; you must cheer up and be happy, 
to-day of all days. We are still good friends, aren't we? " 

" I like you better than any one except Bert," she an- 
swered, without pausing to weigh the value of her words, or 
of a sudden wave of affection she felt for him. 

" What a nice little sister ! " said Joe, and was rewarded 
by a glow of pleasure. 

" You must come and see Baby as soon as ever we get 
home." 

" Of course I will. And now I must be off, before Bertie 
comes out with a poker ! " 

As he crossed the road, Joe decided that Gladys alone 
understood him; she was really far too nice for Bertie. 
Notwithstanding his assurance, he had no intention of being 
in a hurry to make advances either to Bertie or to his 
mother. If they were foolish enough to quarrel with him, 
it was their loss, not his. He was not at all sorry to have 
an excuse for dropping them. 



CHAPTER XIX 

IT LOOKED UKE FATE, BUT WAS PARTLY INTENTION 

As soon as Joe reached his own quarters, the irritation 
caused by the family disruption began to fade. But he felt 
uneasy about another matter; disguise it how he might, 
it was quite obvious that his thoughts returned to Mrs. 
Fradden, as the eyes of a dog roll round to a forbidden 
dainty. Who she was, what her age might be, who was her 
husband, were a few of the problems that troubled him. In 
addition to his curiosity, there was a strong desire to see her 
again. There were several things he wished to discuss with 
her; there was this and that, above all there was the fact 
that he wished to confirm his impressions of her face and 
figure, to memorize her voice, and to experience again the 
fkint trouble of nerves that her presence had caused him. 
He was quite sure that his heart did not enter into the mat- 
ter at all, and nodded his head wisely to the tune that it 
would be interesting to see whether her husband corre- 
sponded with the man he imagined him to be. 

On one pretext and another, by four o'clock the following 
afternoon, Joe succeeded in getting within easily measurable 
distance of the address on the card Mrs. Fradden had given 
him. It was not until he had to abandon gfuile, and confess 
to himself the real reason for his presence in the neighbor- 
hood, that he turned back, realizing that his courage was not 
equal to his inclination. 

Cursing himself for a fool, Joe withdrew to Regent 
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Street, with the intention of seeking diversion in the crowd 
of shoppers. He was not the first to set out with the idea 
of studying his fellows from the altitude of amused phi- 
losophy, nor was he the first to fail in achieving that ends 
Suddenly, as he was half-way down the street, he saw Mrs. 
Fradden preparing to enter a taxi, scarcely twenty yards in 
front of him. His foot hung irresolutely, nevertheless, and 
he half hoped that she would not see him. But, turning her 
head with a gesture that seemed to have been long familiar 
to him, she looked at him, momentarily narrowing her eyes 
in consideration, then smiled in welcoming recognition. 

Hurrying forward, Joe expressed his delight and surprise 
at the encoimter. 

" This is a lucky meeting, after a day of small tribula- 
tions. Do jump in, and come back for some tea/' said Mrs. 
Fradden. 

Like any schoolboy, Joe found his courage was in rags at 
the words. To escape seemed the most important thing in 
the world. 

" I am awfully sorry, but I am due to meet a man I know 
in a few minutes, thanks all the same," he replied. 

" Oh, well — of course, in that case I mustn't press you. 
But don't forget your promise ! " 

No sooner had the taxi moved oflF with Mrs. Fradden, 
than Joe's feelings were completely revolutionized. Why, 
he asked himself, was he such a fool ? How could he hope 
to get on, if he had so little strength of mind ? Yet he real- 
ized that on ordinary occasions he was not slow to take 
advantage of any opportunity that oflFered itself. 

For a week he was doomed to wait in patience. His eye 
was constantly on the day that he had decided was the earli- 
est possible one on which he could call on Mrs. Fradden. 
When it arrived, he found to his chagrin that it was the 
date of one of her tea-parties, and spent an uneasy hour 
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with scarcely a dozen words from his hostess to console him. 
It was not until he was making his way to the door in order 
to leave, that he heard some words that made him forget his 
disgust " Her husband was a bad lot, they say," a man 
murmured confidentially to a woman with whom he was 
standing, just as Joe passed. The words kindled his 
thoughts like tinder : instinctively he knew that the reference 
was to Mrs. Fradden. Her husband, then, fell into the past 
tense. If she was a widow, she would be able to carry him 
a few steps further on his way. The thought startled him 
like a sudden thunder-clap. Supposing . . . 

Half an hour later, Joe was standing at the door of Dick 
Redpath's flat. At any other time he would have been sur- 
prised at the reluctance with which Dick admitted him. As 
he entered the little hall, he saw that everything was in con- 
fusion. Through the open doors of the three rooms in the 
flat there could be seen drawers yawning open and clothes 
heaped on the floor. Dick preceded him into the dining- 
room, and threw a box of cigarettes on to the table with 
half-hearted hospitality. 

"What is all this for? Notice to quit?" Joe asked, 
pointing to a large portmanteau, which, packed too full to be 
locked, lay provisionally strapped on the floor. 
No, I'm going abroad," replied Dick seriously. 
This is the first I have heard of it. Why so suddenly ? " 
General boredom," answered Dick, obviously anxious to 
get on with his packing. 

" Don't mind me," said Joe. " I shall enjoy seeing you 
toting up socks, and so on. I can sit and smoke." 

" What is it you want ? " Dick asked, pushing his hands 
into his pockets spiritlessly. 

The directness of the question was rather disconcerting. 

" Nothing specially, I just looked in on my way back. I 
have been to a tea-fight at Mrs. Fradden's." 
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Oh ? " murmured Dick, fidgeting at a strap with his toe. 
She is a funny sort of woman," continued Joe with care- 
ful unconcern. "How old is she? She might be any- 
thing." 

" Lord knows : thirty — thirty-five — I don't know." 

" Who was her husband ? " 

"Oh, somebody or other — she divorced him, I believe. 
What is her place like ? " 

" The usual sort of thing. I didn't notice much/' 

Seeing that there was little to be learned from Dick, Joe 
sought another topic. 

" Where are you going ? " he asked. 

" Switzerland, I think," Dick replied, moving towards the 
window. 

" Funny time of year, isn't it ? Why don't you get on 
with your packing? " 

Dick did not answer, but stood staring out of the window 
with a slight frown. All at once, he swiuig round. 

I say, Joe " he began, and then stopped abruptly. 

Have a cigarette ? " he ended lamely. 

" No, thanks, I'm off. You are enough to give any one 
the pip. Hope you have a good time." 

As Joe went down in the lift, he saw Dick standing at the 
door of the flat purposelessly. But he dismissed him from 
his thoughts with the reflection that lack of money probably 
made Switzerland desirable as a refuge from unwelcome 
creditors. 

Joe returned home to await the day when he could repeat 
his call on Mrs. Fradden. At first, he fixed the date at an 
undeniably discreet distance. Two days later he decided 
that the third day was the day for him. No sooner was the 
resolution formed than all fears of outraged conventions 
and rufiled etiquette disappeared. When the time- arrived, 
he set off with the bearing of a drum-major, and a fiercd?} 
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aggressive composure. There was no quailing on the door- 
step : he pressed the electric bell firmly, and was rewarded 
by learning that Mrs. Fradden was at home. 

If Mrs. Fradden felt any surprise at so punctilious an ob-^ 
servance of the law of return calls, she betrayed none, and 
was all smiles when she entered the drawing-room a few 
minutes later. 

" How clever of you to come," she said, " just as I was 
wondering what in the world to do ! " 

They fell at once into conversation like old friends, and 
found no difficulty in bridging with desultory chat the gap 
between the arrival of Joe and the entrance of tea. Then, 
during the meal that has become more symbolical than real, 
Joe tried to turn the current of the conversation towards his 
hostess. The ground was uncertain, and he proceeded with 
caution. The flight of time, as bearing on trivialities and 
the happy past, drew nothing in return. But just as he was 
wondering whether he ought to leave, she played into his 
hands. 

" Yes, it is a cosy little place," she agreed, about the flat ; 
" I think I deserve a little peace." 

"Do you go about a great deal?" asked Joe, supposing 
that she referred to the fatigue of social duties. 

" I didn't mean that," she said, and then fell silent. Her 
brows lifjed slightly in mournful retrospection. " You see, 
I haven't always had a very gay time." 

She gave a forced sigh, and busied herself with the tea- 
pot, doing unnecessary things to show what a brave little 
woman she was. 

" I am sorry," murmured Joe sympathetically, wondering 
whether her misery was caused by the loss of her husband 
or ended with that event. 

" I found the queerest old album of photos the other day," 
said Mrs. Fradden, after a time. ** I wonder if you would 
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care to see them. They are so interesting to me — ^but, then, 
perhaps they would bore you terribly." 

Joe declared that he was longing to see the album, as in- 
deed he was, guessing that it would reveal more about his 
hostess than would a month of questioning. Soon, there- 
fore, he was craning his head across the angle of the table 
to catch a glimpse of the snap-shots. 

" You can't possibly see from there," said Mrs. Fradden, 
touching with implied invitation the untenanted half of the 
Qiesterfield on which she was sitting. 

As Joe took the place indicated, he experienced a thrill of 
intimacy, as if some one had drawn down the blinds, leaving 
the room in lamplight. He became absorbed in the contents 
of the album, on which his hostess made a hesitating com- 
mentary as she turned the pages. The book was a photo- 
graphic summary of her life. There were yellow prints of 
a child, in shady hat and cotton pinafore, among the hay, 
who had no dreams other than of her present; there were 
awkward groups taken in the country, depicting a couple of 
pointers, two men with guns, and a schoolgirl, leggy in 
skirts just beginning to lengthen; there were bathing-parties 
at the seaside, wagonettes full of the Fradden family, and 
various members of the same family in innumerable places. 
In nearly every picture appeared the little girl of the first yel- 
low print, growing, as each page was turned, more and more 
like the woman on the Qiesterfield. Then came an under- 
exposed photograph of her standing in a garden, wearing 
her first real ball-dress, half-shy, half-proud, pathetically 
slight and girlish. It was the beginning of a new epoch, in 
which there were no more family parties, but photographs 
of this same girl with diflFerent young men. After that, sev- 
eral pages were skipped, on the pretext that they would not 
intgr^st Joe. Next he saw her beside a tall, heavy man, 
with the majestic moustache affected in the 'nineties. 
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" That was my husband/' said Mrs. Fradden. 

She rested the album on her knees for a time^ to describe 
her married life. As might have been expected, she said 
that she had married to please her parents, when she was 
quite young, only to find that her husband was a " bad lot," 
as the man Joe overheard had phrased it. This woman by 
his side, it appeared, had been once as shy and ignorant of 
the world as any other girl, and she hinted at the rudeness 
of her awakening, at her distress when she discovered that 
to her husband she was merely a pastime. Nevertheless, 
they had kept up a semblance of happiness for some years, 
her husband becoming more and more careless in disguising 
his unfaithfulness, and more and more brutal, until at last, 
her love for him being quite killed, she divorced him. 

" It was Reggie who gave me the courage to do it," she 
said. " Even then it seemed too awful." 

"Who was he?" 

" My brother — he is abroad now, but I hope you will see 
him when he comes back. I should like you two to meet." 

Joe felt pleasantly flattered. 

" Now we can turn over the pages and have done with it 
all," continued Mrs. Fradden, as she took up the album 
again. " These photos were taken when Reggie and I went 
over to Brittany to forget about it all. We had such a jolly 
time; yet I could not help feeling that it was all a dream, 
and that I should wake up later on, and have to go all 
through it again." 

As she held out the book for Joe to see the photographs, 
her free hand touched his knee and rested beside it. Before 
it had time to move again, Joe's hand was upon it, and he 
was staring unseeingly at the book, saying to himself: 
" Now, why on earth did I do that ? What will she do ? I 
am a fool." 

But Mrs. Fradden did nothing. She remained exactly as 
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she was, leaning slightly towards him. Resting the album 
on her knee unconcernedly, she idly turned the pages. Both 
were sitting in unnatural positions, and Joe, who had gained 
possession of a hand with which he did not know what to 
do, felt embarrassed. After waiting in vain for his com- 
panion to make some sign, he looked up at her face. At the 
same moment she turned to look at him, and they paused 
with only a few inches between their eyes. Joe guessed 
what was coming then, and when she swayed towards him 
was ready to kiss her. Instantly she clung to him, and the 
album fell to the floor in disorder. 

" You queer boy ! *' said Mrs. Fradden, as if the initiative 
had been his. She pushed him from her and picked up the 
album, as if all her interest was centred in it. 

Yet, before many moments had passed, the book lay un- 
noticed once more, and its owner was in Joe's arms. 

" Do you know, I haven't an idea what your name is," 
she murmured. 

"Joseph," he answered, as if he was saying his cate- 
chism. 

Joe — I shall call you that. Mine is Dolly." 
It's a pretty name," observed Joe tamely. 

Little more was said, and they went no further than 
making a compact to use each other's Christian names. 
Joe was back in his chair when the maid entered to bear oflF 
the tea-table, making him realize how long had been his visit, 
and how different its course from what he had expected. 

" Damn ! " he observed to himself frankly, as he left the 
building, after a farewell that was strangely apathetic 
"What did I do it for?" 

The glamour of winning to his arms a woman of Mrs. 
Fradden's standing and years had faded; his only feeling 
yras one of annoyance at having given rein to a passion that 
already he regretted. As he walked home, he hated Mrs. 
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Fradden very ardently, and vowed that he would never go 
near her again. 

All the same, he was not sorry, when he went in to break- 
fast the following morning, to find'awaiting him a letter 
from her. That much he discovered after examining the 
large and picturesque handwriting, and sniffing critically at 
the faint scent that hung about the envelope, reminding him 
of Momey's shop in Regent Street. The lapse of a night 
had made him feel that his resolution on leaving Dolly — he 
was experimenting with the name — ^might bear revision. 
Undoubtedly, she was charming ; why, therefore, should he 
have been in such a state at having kissed her? Candor ex- 
plained that it would have been wiser to move cautiously 
until he was quite sure that it was to his advantage to press 
forward. Optimism replied by assuring him that Dolly 
would not be likely to consider as serious a flirtation with 
such an one as himself. He decided that Optimism was 
correct, and opened the envelope with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 

DEAREST JOE (he read with a slight start), 

You will be surprised to bear from me so soon, hut Reggie 
has returned to Town unexpectedly. Am longing for you to meet 
him, and have made him promise to come to tea to-morrow. Do 
come too! Have hundreds of things to talk about. 

Love from 

DOLLY, 

Joe looked threateningly at Optimism, and, to abandon 
metaphor, was thoroughly scared. Here was a pretty kettle 
of fish ! It looked ominously as if Dolly meant to exact her 
pound of flesh. " It takes two to fulfil a bargain of that 
sort," he reflected, and decided that nothing on earth would 
persuade him to go to her flat that afternoon or any other. 
He would wire ; still better, he would ignore her letter. In 
order to escape a possible descent by her upon his chambers, 
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he would go to see Dick Redpath and ask his ad^ce. Then^ 
remembering that Dick was abroad, he cast about in his 
mind for some one else who would do instead. It occurred 
to him that it would do no harm if he went and made peace 
with his mother. 

After lunching at a restaurant in town, Joe set out for 
Camberwell. When he reached the house, he felt that it 
looked rather forbidding, with closely curtained windows 
and a dejected-looking patch of garden. Mastering a desire 
to leave the house unvisited, he rang the bell and knocked 
loudly at the door. 

Some moments passed before there was any sign of life 
in the house. Then slippered feet approached the door, a 
chain was slipped into place, and it opened sufficiently to 
reveal Mrs. Peeping's face. 

" You are very cautious," said Joe smilingly. 

But he received no welcome in return, although his 
mother released the door from its chain, and opened it more 
widely, giving him a glimpse of the depressing, oil-clothed 
passage that served as hall. 

" I wonder you come here,'' said Mrs. Peeping slowly. 

" I thought it was time to let bygones be bygones." 

"You are too ready with your bygones. I don't know 
how you dare show your face here." 

" Don't speak so loudly, or you will let all the neighbors 
into the secret. What is wrong?" 

"As if they didn't know already! — ^as if they haven't 
talked it over till they can't talk no more ! " 

" Look here, Mother, what is it all about? " 

" There's one thing I won't stand, Joe, and that is sauce." 

Although he could not see how he had oflFended in that 
respect, it was quite clear to Joe that he had made his 
mother more seriously angry with him than ever she had 
been before. 
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"Where is Gladys? Has she gone to Croydon?" he 
asked, hoping that if she was in the house he might be able 
to get an explanation from her. 

" She is in the best place she could be— out of reach of 
you and your friends. I suppose you have come to try and 
persuade her to be a hussy like you did Lil. But you have 
come in vain." 

" What do you mean about Lil ? Where is she ? ** 

" On her way to the streets, as well you know. And she 
needn't come back here when he throws her over. I'm not 
going to care for the leavings and cast-oflfs of your fine 
friends, I tell you straight." 

All at once the tangle of her words^ straightened out, and 
a horrible certainty stared Joe in the face. No wonder Dick 
had been embarrassed when he found him packing ! 

" Do you mean to say that she has gone away with some 
one?" 

" You know it as well as I do, Master Innocence." 

" Grood heavens ! Was it with Redpath? " Joe read as- 
sent in her eyes. " Let me come in ; we must decide what 
to do." 

" Not while I am here to prevent you. I have done with 
you. A pretty dance you've led us — ^you and your luck! 
And you have gone too far. You can go back to your 
scented women and your fine houses, if they want you. I 
don't." 

" But you don't really believe ^" began Joe ; but before 

the sentence was finished, his mother, tired of parleying, 
slammed the door in his face. 

For a moment Joe stared at the panels, uncertain how to 
act. Then, realizing that if any one saw him he would look 
rather foolish, he retreated down the path. At the gate he 
turned, and a movement behind one of the curtains showed 
that he was being watched. With a shrug of his shoulders, 
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he began to walk down the road. His anger was roused, 
for he did not realize that it was illogical of him to be an- 
noyed when for the first time his mother had a reasonable 
excuse for her attitude. He consigned Lily to limbo with 
the rest of the family. He would take them at their word, 
his mother and Bertie, and make no further attempt to keep 
in touch with them. Bertie, a fool, who thought it sufficient 
excuse for mounting a dung-hill and crowing, when his shop 
got a few more customers! How narrow were his ideas! 
Joe was thankful that his own outlook was more enlight- 
ened. His anger was no less real for being due in part to 
pique at not being able to patronize the other members of 
the family. 

The revulsion was complete. He determined to show 
them what he could do. In an hour, he was apologizing to 
Dolly Fradden for arriving late, and making his bow to her 
brother, a cadaverous man, with a close-cropped moustache 
and extremely fashionable attire. 



CHAPTER XX 

JOE ASSUMES NEW KESPONSIBILITIES 

In the following autumn, Dolly and Joe were married. 
Almost before the latter had time to realize how he felt after 
taking the decisive step, the brief honeymoon in Paris was 
over, and they returned to the house they had taken in 
Grower Street. It was just at the time when the craze for 
old-fashioned things, as opposed to antique, was at its 
height. Dolly was one of those people who have a knack 
of discovering betimes which way the wind is blowing, and 
she had announced that they must live either in Bloomsbury, 
Stockwell, or Chiswick. "If only we could manage Grower 

Street " she had sighed. Joe saw no difficulty in taking 

a house in what he had always looked upon as a dingy and 
depressing street, but when it came to actual negotiations, he 
discovered that the rents there were enjoying a great infla- 
tion. Eventually a house was leased, however, at a price 
that would have staggered Mrs. Peeping. By the express 
desire of Dolly, very little furniture was bought at first ; the 
rest, it was understood, would be purchased from time to 
time, as bargains were discovered in second-hand shops. 

After a primitive meal, on the evening of their arrival, 
they went up-stairs to unpack. The bedroom looked wretch- 
edly bare: even the wall-paper had not been chosen, the 
color of it depending on a scheme of furniture yet to be 
evolved from Dolly's fertile brain. After the luxury of the 
hotel in Paris, the desolation of the room was acutely notice- 
able. 
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" I almost wish '* began Dolly, shivering slightly as 

Joe switched on the electric light. 

"I'm sorry we have got electric light," she continued, 
glancing round. 

"Why?" asked Joe. 

" Well, you see, we shall have to use lamps." 

" Good heavens ! What's the point of that ? " 

" Of course we must— every one does ; and they are cer- 
tainly cosier, even if they give more trouble." 

Joe let the matter go at that, and before long the labors of 
Dolly at her trunk resulted in scattering little splashes of 
color about the room as she placed her clothes here and 
there. Joe went down-stairs for a time, returning to find 
Dolly in bed, with the clothes she had just been wearing 
strewn over the only two chairs in the room. Then his eye 
caught what had attracted it every night since the wedding 
— a great snake of hair hanging beside the looking-glass. 
On the mantelpiece he noticed a tiny bottle of tabloids. 
They were trivial things, yet he scowled at them. For, after 
even a few nights of married life, he was beginning to dis- 
cover that those who imagine they have entered the married 
state with no illusions, are no more immune from chilling 
enlightenments than those who are love-stricken. 

When Joe saw the snake of hair hanging there, he realized 
very clearly that he and Dolly were no blushing couple ; that 
she was far older than he, and that, when all was said, he 
was an adventurer, who had drawn a doubtful prize in a 
lottery. He remembered the day they reached Paris. They 
had supper at a small restaurant of which Dolly knew, and 
while they were waiting to be piloted to a vacant table, a 
man rose from a neighboring seat with a smile of half- 
incredulous recognition. "Why, Dolly! — can it be?" he 
had asked. Before half a dozen sentences had been ex- 
changed, Joe was introduced by Dolly as her husband, and 
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he felt that the action was a precautionary measure to guard 
against too enlightening reminiscences. Then in a flash, he 
had realized that the stranger, with his gray hair and heavy 
white moustache, was the man who figured in the photo- 
graphs in Dolly's album. He was the wicked husband ! To 
Joe, who was no splitter of moral hairs, it savored of in- 
decency that Dolly should chat, to all seeming amicably, with 
the man she had divorced. It made Joe feel like a bigamist, 
and he seemed a child in the presence of those whose famil- 
iars belonged to a previous generation. 

There were other encounters, each soon forgotten and in 
itself trivial, but their cumulative effect was lasting. There 
were hours of ardor and careless light-heartedness; indeed, 
Joe was always proud of being seen with Dolly, for she was 
attractive and well-dressed: yet there came to lurk in his 
mind the bogey of disillusionment, very much alive, which 
was kept in the background only by an almost conscious 
effort. 

It may seem incredible that this was the attitude of Joe, 
when he was scarcely returned from his honeymoon. With 
hardly a warning, his marriage had been announced, only to 
have its success shattered as abruptly. But just so abruptly 
the marriage took place, just so speedily was its rashness 
revealed. It is true that the engagement lasted some 
months, but Joe ignored almost entirely the significance of 
the step. There was no feting by friends or relatives to 
make him feel a hero. It was all so quiet as to seem al- 
most secretive. He realized merely that he had the oppor- 
tunity to marry an entertaining woman, whom he believed 
able to raise him a step higher in the social world, to con- 
solidate his position. For a time he had hesitated to take 
the step, but ambition forced him to do so. 

Although the marriage was a failure, they did not lead a 
cat-and-dog life. As yet, there was no visible hesitation 
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between them. On the night they arrived at Gower Street, 
Joe turned from the dressing-table with a heavy heart, but 
next morning he sat contentedly enough opposite Dolly at 
the breakfast*table and discussed plans for furnishing the 
house. One protest he made, however, and it was con- 
nected with the little bottle he had noticed on the mantel- 
piece the night before. 

" Surely it wasn't necessary to take a dose last night/' he 
said. " You must have been tired enough to sleep in any 
case." 

" It was just because I was so tired that I couldn't sleep. 
I was overtired," she answered. 

One of the things Joe had discovered in Paris was that 
Dolly suffered from insomnia, and had acquired the habit 
of taking small doses of veronal to make herself sleep. She 
only took a little, and it was not the danger of the drug that 
made Joe dislike the habit so much, as the fact that enough 
of his original breeding remained in him to make him eye 
the unfamiliar and morbid with suspicion. The veronal 
and the snake of hair were distasteful to him for that 
reason. 

During the days that followed, Dolly led Joe to half the 
second-hand dealers in London in search of furniture. 
When she found what she believed to be a bargain, he al- 
ways echoed her delight, but in his heart he knew that he 
would have far preferred it if the house had been full of 
new furniture. But it is always pleasant to spend money; 
and, as the evenings drew in, and the lights shone across the 
wet streets when it was time to return home, it was nice to 
find a comfortable room waiting in Gower Street, and to see 
Dolly throw off her damp furs before sitting down to pour 
out tea. Had she remained quietly by the fire to sew while 
he read the evening paper, Joe would have been contented. 
But Dolly did not sew; she lay on the Chesterfield, and 
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dozed or fidgeted. She missed the social life to which she 
had been so long accustomed, but Joe for a time was happy 
sitting at home, ruled by the natural domesticity of his own 
class. 

" Don't you think, dear, that we might ask a few people 
to dinner one evening, now that the house is presentable ? '* 
Dolly suggested one day. 

" All right," Joe agreed, but without enthusiasm. 

" How you have changed ! Why, you used to go every- 
where." 

"Ah ! But then I hadn't got such comfortable quarters," 
replied Joe, smiling. 

Dolly lost no time, and before long they plunged again 
into the life to which Joe had been accustomed before his 
marriage. It is fatally easy to forget what one has no desire 
to remember, and it seemed already almost incredible that 
his life had ever been spent in a greengrocer's shop. Even 
Overstones seemed unreal, and the ordeal that led to his de- 
parture insignificant. 

Joe soon found that he welcomed the distractions that 
were brought by social activity. He had nothing whatever 
to do with himself, and after reading the newspaper from 
end to end, more often than not wandered about the house, 
staring blankly first out of one window, then another. His 
ambition had been realized, but something still was lacking. 
He told himself that what he required was some one of his 
own sex with whom he could be intimate. Dick Redpath 
had gone, and there was no one to take his place. It was 
true that Reggie, Dolly's brother, was quite ready to be 
friendly, but Joe disliked him. Tall, dark, and affecting the 
short-cropped moustache that makes men look either gen- 
tlemen or mountebanks, he exhaled a morbid, exotic atmos- 
phere. He was always too well dressed, and wore a gold 
watch on one wrist, a bangle on the other, and colored col- 
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lars and handkerchiefs. He frequented the undesirable 
type of night clubs, and his tastes were unhealthy in most 
ways. Joe distrusted him instinctively, without knowing 
exactly the reason. 

That Dolly and her brother had been in the habit of gam- 
bling, and rather prided themselves on being members of an 
advanced set, Joe well knew. One visit to a night club had 
been enough for him. He was no moralist, but he felt sure 
that most of the people he saw there were shoddy, and he 
had no time to waste on them. But for his life at Over- 
stones, he would have probably considered that the faster 
the pace the smarter were those who set it. As it was, he 
realized that there were those who could be smart without 
indulging in antics, and he believed that, in deference to his 
wishes, Dolly had abandoned her flashy acquaintances. 

It was nearly a year after his marriage that Joe returned 
home unexpectedly early one afternoon, after saying he was 
going to a matinee at which he found he could not get a 
seat. When he reached Gower Street and entered the 
house, he heard a good deal of noise in the smoking-room. 
Guessing that Dolly had invited some friends to tea, in spite 
of the headache she pleaded as an excuse for not going to 
the theatre, he entered without much curiosity, to find half a 
dozen people playing cards in a thick haze of tobacco smoke. 
He was surprised and rather annoyed, particularly when he 
recognized among the visitors some of the very people to 
whom he had objected. 

" Whiling away the time with Bridge ? " he inquired, after 
nodding to various people. 

" No : Shemmin," answered Reggie, who appeared to be 
presiding. 

Shemmin? " inquired Joe, at fault. 
Chemin de fer. Do you play, Mr. Peeping? " said a fat 
woman who was sitting just in front of him. 
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" I can't say I do ; thanks all the same/' he rq>lied itip6iy, 
and before long stalked out of the room. 

It cannot be denied that Joe's first thought, when he had 
closed the door behind him, was " Damn the woman ! " nor 
that he was referring to Dolly. How long had these little 
games been going on ? Bridge on a wet afternoon was well 
enough, though it savored rather of pantomime in daylight, 
but these unholy games — " Shemmin." He mimicked Reg- 
gie's pronunciation of the word, a corruption of familiarity. 
" Why, if they aren't careful, the police will be raiding the 
house ! " 

Joe had his tea in the dining-room, in solitary wrath. It 
was nearly seven o'clock when Dolly came in, after the 
guests had left. 

" WeU ? " he inquired coldly. 

" They have all gone, dear, except Reg^e, who is staying 
to dinner." 

" Oh, is he ! I wish he had sense enough to realize when 
he is not wanted." 

" But / want him. What is the matter, Joe ? Surely you 
aren't annoyed at those people coming in to tea ? " 

" I'm not annoyed at any one coming in to tea, but I won't 
have this house turned into a gambling hell to suit your con- 
venience, as I have told you before." 

" Joe ! How can you be so cruel ! " 

" That's all very fine. I suppose you know that you will 
have the police here, if you aren't careful? Besides, you 
know how I detest that sort of thing." 

" How could I ? You never said so." 

" My dear Dolly, your memory must be very short." 

" Dearest, do forgive me. I am so sorry." 

Before Joe realized what was happening, Dolly was on 
her knees with imploring hands upon his shoulders, and 
large tears rolling down her cheeks. They might have beei^ 
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posing for John Collier's picture, " The Fallen Idol/' What 
could Joe do but kiss and make friends ? 

At dinner Dolly was swollen with virtuous repentance, 
and Reggie, obviously au fait, quiet and rather ill at ease. 



CHAPTER XXI 

WHAT JOE SAW AT THE ACADEMY 

Whole-hearted as were their reconciliations, it became 
increasingly evident that the position of Dolly and Joe was 
untenable. It was not long before the latter discovered that 
his marriage had been a bad blunder : he was like a moth in 
a room, that finds itself cut off from retreat by shuttered 
windows, when the light which attracted it is extinguished. 
For Dolly, the position was different. Joe had come into 
her life at a time when most women pass through a period 
of extreme stress. Naturally slightly morbid, she had al- 
ways a craving for excitement, and Joe, who was good- 
looking, attracted her powerfully. In a way, she had been 
in love with him before her marriage, and remained so 
afterwards, but her affection was variable, and there were 
many times when she was quite indifferent to him, and 
sought stimulus in gambling, which before she met him had 
been her only emotional outlet. Dolly indifferent was worse 
than the darkened room in which the moth finds itself. She 
had a temper, and let every one know it ; what was more, her 
habit of taking a drug upset her nerves, and as time passed 
her outbursts of irritability became more frequent. Be- 
tween her fits of sentimentality she developed a grudge 
against Joe, and adopted what became almost the leit-motif 
of their life — ^the question, " Why don't you get something 
to do?'^ She disliked to have him constantly in the house, 
and felt that he was spying on her. 

After the chemin de fer party which Joe surprised, Dolly 
for a time kept her promise to abandon such pursuits, but 
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Joe was not left in peace. A few days later, Reggie went to 
stay at Gk)wer Street, because he had lost all his money at 
cards and was forced to seek hospitality. Much as Joe dis- 
liked the visitor, he did not wish to have another scene with 
Dolly, and did his best to welcome him. He need not have 
exerted himself to make Reggie feel at home. Once the 
latter was in the house, he was determined to remain there. 
With Dolly for his ally, he was able to do as he liked, and 
for Joe he became a veritable skeleton in the cupboard. 

"Do you mind if I have a wee drop of whisky?" he 
would ask early in the afternoon, and when his glass was 
full, would press Joe to join him. 

" Come now, just a drappie ! Well, then, have a Virgin.*' 

With that he would proffer his cigarette case, which, as 
likely as not, had been replenished from the stock in the 
smoking-room. 

It was he who was chiefly responsible for Dolly's back- 
sliding. 

" Since we are barred here, I'm off," he would announce 
after dinner, with a sprightly droop of his eyelid. Then he 
would depart to play whatever game was in vogue at the 
moment, and Joe could see that Dolly longed to follow. 

She had means of her own, but after a time began to go 
to Joe for money to meet her casual expenditure, her own 
income generally having found its way into Reggie's bottom- 
less pockets. 

" Why don't you get something to do? You are always 
complaining how the time hangs on your hands. Then you 
would have more money," was her retort, when Joe remon- 
strated with her for extravagance. 

There came* a day when there was a more than usually 
serious quarrel. They argued and stormed, but, as is the 
way on such occasions, shirked the real cause, the fact that 
they detested each other, - 
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The dispute took place at breakfast, when Dolly was scaxH 
ning the newspaper, after having given Joe his coffee. The 
object was Reggie. He had been out practically the whole 
of the previous night, and did not appear at breakfast. Pru- 
dently, Joe avoided mentioning him for a time, but at length, 
with ill-advised sarcasm, he suggested that an extra maid 
should be engaged to attend to his nimierous wants. Then 
Dolly loosed the thunder, and Joe returned it tmdaunted. 
In their efforts to appear dignified, Dolly had the advantage 
in being able to affect an interest in the newspaper she was 
holding, until she thought of a sufficiently biting retort; 
whereas Joe could only hammer at a boiled egg between his 
sallies, until it became almost shapeless. The suppressed 
anger of weeks was urgent within him ; it kept leaping into 
his mouth, and was only checked by a stray trait of good 
breeding that had found its way into his being. At length, 
however, he gave way. 

" The fact of the matter is," he observed with trembling 
lips, giving yet another tap to his unfortunate egg, "that 
your sweet brother is an unutterable and ill-bred cad, and I 
won't have him in my house any longer." 

" How dare you ! " cried Dolly, almost spitting out the 
words. " It's my house as much as yours." 

" Really? We will see about that." 

"And how can you have the audacity to criticize Reg- 
gie?" continued Dolly, as if Joe had not spoken. "You 
and your gutter relatives ! What about your sweet brother? 
Nice for me if any one guessed. A grocer ! You ought to 
have been a fishmonger — ^how I could ever have been such a 
fool !" 

" Hold your tongue ! " he ordered. 

Within ten minutes he had left the house, uncertain 
whether Dolly or Bertie was most hateful. He felt very 
hardly used in having such vulgar relatives ; all his misf or- 
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tunes — ^he did not specify them — ^werc due to his family. 
Gradually his fury at the behavior of Dolly began to evapo- 
rate. After all, had he not goaded her ? He had confessed 
to her about his origin a long time ago, but she had never 
before cast it in his teeth, even in her most fiery moments. 
She was excitable ; probably she had been taking some of the 
drug the day before. She tacitly admitted that he was all 
right, it was only that fool Bertie and the others. • • • 

By the time he had reached that stage in his deliberations^ 
Joe had finished lunch, which he had in Town, after wan- 
dering aimlessly through the streets. A cigarette or two in 
the smoking-room decided him. He would go home and 
make peace. Afterwards there would be a cosy tea — Reg- 
gie would probably be out. In short, Dolly and he would be 
thoroughly maudlin, and end the afternoon in each other's 
arms. He walked to Regent Street, and chose a pretty trifle 
as a peace-offering. 

Four o'clock was striking when Joe took out his latch-key 
at the door of the house. Having let himself in, he patted 
his breast pocket to make sure that his purchase was safe^ 
and went off to look for Dolly. The drawing-room was 
empty, and thinking that she was in her bedroom, he began 
to ascend the stairs. While he was doing so, a shout of 
laughter in the smoking-room caught his ear. He paused, 
dumbfounded: then, prepared for the worst, retraced his 
steps. 

He found a little party playing cards; among them was 
Dolly, flushed and in high spirits. All his patiently acquired 
veneer failed him in that moment. 

"How dare you!" he snapped, as Dolly came towards 
him. " How dare you ! " 

He realized at once his error, and Dolly's wrinkling brow 
told him that it had not passed unnoticed. He heard Reg- 
gie, who was there, exclaim " Oh Lord ! " in accesvl^ ^1 
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treme diversion, and an answering titter from the rest of 
the party ; then he escaped, slamming the door behind him^ 
In the room he had left, could be heard Dolly's voice, fol- 
lowed by a shout of laughter. She had been ridiculing him ! 
This, then, was the result of being so forgiving ! 

" I have an hour or two to fill up : what can I do ? " Joe 
asked a taxi-driver. 

" How about the Kedemy ? " suggested the latter. 

Joe assented, and in a few moments was being whirled to 
Burlington House. He had visited it earlier in the season, 
but it seemed to be a good place in which to dawdle while 
his mind became calmer. 

It was rather late in the afternoon, but that was in his 
favor, making it imlikely that he would meet any one he 
knew. 

There was a considerable sprinkling in the galleries, how- 
ever; chiefly City men, who had left their offices early in 
order to join their wives. Joe was almost the only person 
present who did not conscientiously trace each picture to 
earth in a catalogue. Had he been in his normal frame of 
mind he would no doubt have been greatly impressed by 
them, and if he was heedless, it was because he was occupied 
solely in trying to find a place where he could sit down, and 
fidget, and raise his eyebrows unnoticed. 

He was in no mood to observe those who were about him, 
but as he was leaving one of the rooms he narrowly escaped 
colliding with an old lady, who was dependent for support 
partly on a stout walking-stick, partly on the arm^of a girl 
at her side. Brief as was the encounter, it banished all Joe's 
previous thoughts. Could he be mistaken? He set oflF on 
a desperate dash through the rooms, and succeeded in com- 
pleting the circuit in time to catch the old lady and her com- 
panion looking at a picture in the room next to that in which 
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he had met them. He edged along the far side of the room, 
and took up a position from which he could watch them. 

It was not long before the girl turned so that her face 
could be seen. It was Frances Redpath — so little changed 
since he had seen her last that Joe felt as if he had been 
asleep, and was in reality still at Overstones. He felt an 
extraordinary urgency to speak to her again, and found it 
no easy task to restrain himself. He, a sober citizen for 
whom the early twenties were a memory, crimsoned and 
throbbed like a swivel- jointed schoolboy. Overcome by a 
rush, not of memories, but of atmosphere, he stood fasci- 
nated, staring at her, yet taking in little of what he saw. 
Realizing this, he set to work to capture Frances as she 
appeared before him. She was dressed in gray, a coat ai;^ 
skirt in texture something like a Burberry fabric. She was 
wearing the most delightful polished black boots. . • . 

Joe got no further in the inventory, for with a sensation 
of panic he saw that Frances had discovered him, and was 
gazing at him with a wrinkle of uncertainty above her eyes. 
His demeanor convinced her, and she crossed the room to- 
wards him, walking without effort and entirely self-uncon- 
scious. 

" Why, it's — ^Joe ! " she exclaimed, her hand outstripping 
her in welcome. She betrayed in no way that she noticed 
how greatly he had changed. "This is a jolly surprise. 
You simply must come over and be introduced to Aunty 
Bess." 

" But I don't quite see how I can. Miss Redpath," mur- 
mured Joe irresolutely. 

" It's quite all right ; but we can't go into all that now." 

Aunty Bess was recalled from happily gazing at the pic- 
tures by vigorous instructions from Frances to remember 
Joe Peeping at Overstones, of whom probably she had never 
heard. She was far too courteous, however, to admit th|g||fe 
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her memory failed her, and did her best to welcome him as 
an old friend. 

"Aren't you feeling a little tired, Aunty ? ** asked Frances, 
cutting in upon a conventional comparison between the ex- 
hibits of various years. 

" It is always rather tiring work looking at pictures," Joe 
observed hypocritically, guessing that Frances had an end 



m view. 



Well, dear, perhaps I am," confessed the old lady. 
" But I must just see my dear John Collier's picture. His 
are always so moving" 

When the picture had been found, a move was made for 
the entrance. While they were waiting for a taxi, Joe won- 
dered if he would be able to see Frances again, or whether 
she would fade out of his life after so short an intrusion. 
But Frances knew what she wanted, and she knew how to 
get it. 

" Joe asked us to come to tea, so that we could talk over 
old times. Aunty; but I said I thought you might feel that 
it was time to go home," she said. 

" Well, dear," replied the old lady apologetically, " I shall 
not be sorry to get home, I must say." 

" Then I shall see you later." 

Thus the undutiful niece made it clear that she did not 
intend to be deprived of the mythical tea. 

"Well, don't be late for dinner, dear. Good-bye, Mr. 
Peeping. I hope you will come and see us one day at Chis- 
wick." 

Joe assured Aunty Bess that he would, then the taxi drove 
out into Piccadilly, leaving Frances smiling at him. 

" It was very little, and quite white," she said, referring to 
her fiction about the invitation to tea. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THREE YEARS PASS DURING AFTERNOON TEA 

"Now, you must tell me all about yourself," Frances 
commanded, as she began to peel oflf her gloves before tea. 

Despite himself, Joe's eye sought her left hand to see 
whether the third finger bore a ring. Even the relentless 
Tibi Memento Mariti of Conscience could not banish an 
uncalled-for sensation of relief at finding that Frances was 
neither engaged nor married. 

Her gloves laid aside, it only remained for Frances to 
raise her veil, which she did with a small adjustment of her 
nose as it passed over it, to sigh, cock her eyebrows upwards, 
and to test the stability of her hat, before she was ready to 
set to work on the task of bridging the years. 

" Now, you must tell me all about yourself," she repeated, 
throwing into her face such sympathetic interest that she 
might have been awaiting the most thrilling of stories, in- 
stead of the record of a young man who had been igno- 
miniously dismissed from her father's house. 

Joe described in outline the events of the preceding years 
and the history of his mended fortunes, while Frances sat 
opposite him, uttering little cries of delight, and encouraging 
murmurs of " Splendid ! " and " I am glad ! " The ease he 
found in talking so freely to her was curious, for she seemed 
no longer the Frances of old, or rather, their relative atti- 
tudes seemed completely to have changed. Frances was in- 
evitable and right, but she was a new friend, who had fallen 
in his way complete and ready for confidences. As for 
Gower Street and its difficulties, they had vanished, dissi- 
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pated into thin air. At that moment, he was a boy of eight- 
een, who had taken out to tea a pretty girl, and, excited by 
the lights and music, felt his heart yearn to her. 

How can an image of Frances as she was then be con- 
jured to the mind? Not, surely, by cataloguing the color of 
her eyes and hair, the contour of her features? It was not 
in those, but in her manner, that her charm mostly lay, al- 
though she was pretty as are only a few girls. But what dis- 
tinguished her were her rare eyes, and what was in them, 
her wren-like quickness of movement, which never failed to 
give a shock of delighted surprise to those who had been 
watching her grave and simple gaze. Above all, she was far 
more of a stand-by than most girls of her age : full of sym- 
pathy, and of imperturbable good-humor. Her friends took 
their troubles to her as naturally as children take them to 
their mothers. 

It was characteristic of Frances to be more anxious to 
hear Joe's story than to tell her own, and it was like Joe, as 
an ordinary person, to ignore her side of the question until 
it became him in his own interest to turn to it. 

" What are you doing nowf " Frances asked, as the nar- 
rative came to an end. " I mean, I want to know what your 
ordinary life is like, now that you have a nest-egg secure, 
and no care for the morrow. What were you doing just 
before you went to the Academy? And what would you 
have done when you left, if you hadn't met me ? ** 

She had cause to inquire, for the nearer Joe came to the 
present, the more indefinite had become his story. For no 
condemnable reason, but simply because he feared it might 
raise a barrier between them, he found himself edging round 
the fact that he was married, without announcing it. For 
the moment Frances and he were friends, obviously and un- 
ashamed, but he guessed that directly the shadow of Dolly 
fell upon them their relationship would become self-con- 
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scious and protesting. Until Frances tried to pin him down 
to greater exactitude, this attitude of his had been involun- 
tary and more or less unconscious ; but when she did so, he 
made an effort to avoid confession. 

" I suppose I should have gone home," he said. " But — 
enough of me. What have you been doing? " 

Thus, only when it was convenient to do so, did he show 
an interest in Frances. 

" Oh, me? I haven't had nearly such an exciting time as 
you. I really don't know that there is anything to tell you. 
When one tries to summarize three years of uneventfulness, 
it is difficult to know where to begin." 

" Well, how is your father ? " 

" Oh, he's all right, and so is Aunty." 

" Did he say anything about me after I left? " Joe asked, 
anxious to test the truth of Dick's story of having pleaded 
guilty in vain. 

" I'm afraid nothing nice," answered Frances. She did 
not wish to discuss the matter, but Joe persisted. 

" He didn't believe Dick, then? " 

" Dick? Why, what did he say? Have you seen him? " 

" He said he told your father the truth about me, but he 
wasn't believed." 

"Whatever do you mean? How could he know about 
you? When did he say so?" 

Seeing that there would soon be more questions than he 
could hope to answer, Joe decided to define the position 
more clearly. 

" Tell me when you last saw Dick." 

Frances sat silent for a moment, playing with a cream- 
Jug. 

" I didn't mean to tell you," she said slowly, " but perhaps 
I had better. We haven't seen him for ages. I don't know 
exactly what happened, because they still pretend at home 
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that I am a baby, and that important things don't matter to 
me ; but he did something awf uL I think he ran away with 
a girl — SL barmaid" 

" It wasn't quite so bad as that/' interposed Joe, betraying 
the fact that unless he acted on precedent he blundered. 

" You know, then ? " said Frances with surprise. 

" It was my sister," said Joe, making a worse slip. 

"Oh, how dreadful!" exclaimed Frances: and then, to 
explain why it should be dreadful, perhaps fearing lest he 
xnight think she meant that his sister was dreadful in her- 
self, she added, " I mean — ^they weren't married, were 
they?" There was no self-conscious hesitation in her 
question. 

"No, they weren't married. I don't know where they 
are, do you ? " 

" The last we heard was that he was in Italy. You know, 
he came in for Aunt Lucy's money, and so he is independent 
of Father." 

" Now you understand how I saw him. In fact, I saw 
him a good deal. But, tell me, did you really believe me 
when I told you, the day I left Overstones, that I had not 
done what I was supposed to have ? " 

" Of course I did." Frances was emphatic. 

" But you had nothing except my word for it." 

" It was good enough for me. Besides, how could It have 
been you ? How could it have been that nice little Joe who 
saved my life?" 

" He was older than you, all the same." 

" Well ! " Frances smiled, with a deprecatory lift of her 
brows. 

" It wasn't I ; though you were the only person who be- 
lieved " 

Joe hesitated, unable to tell her exactly who It was, and to 
what extent it had been he. 
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"The fact was," he continued, "Dick had a grudge 
against me, and he rather played me a dirty trick, by letting 
it seem as if I was tampering with your father's private 
papers that night, when he really knew that I was doing 
nothing of the sort." 

Frances was so distressed that Joe was thankful he had 
modified the facts. 

'* He apologized afterwards, though, and told me he had 
explained the matter to your father, who wouldn't believe 
him." 

" He said that! Well, perhaps he did,. but I never heard 
about it." It would not have been Frances if she had not 
done her best to believe in her brother, despite her reason. 

" What awfully bad luck on you ! " she said, after turning 
the story over in her mind for a time. " I am so glad I have 
been able to hear all about it from you. I knew it was all 
right, but I do feel easier in my mind, all the same." 

When tea was finished, Joe said he should see Frances 
safely home. He secured a taxi, and in a few minutes they 
were passing down Piccadilly, revolving in their minds 
many memories. 

Frances felt that after what had happened she must be as 
nice as she possibly could to Joe. She never forgot how he 
had risked his life for her, and she was very upset to think 
that Dick had treated him so badly. In her heart she was 
conscious of a feeling that it was lucky he was so present- 
able, it made things much easier. How nice he looked, and 
really she had enjoyed having tea with him. She must do 
her very best to make up for what he had suffered. Poor 
Joer 

" You will come over to Qiiswick and see us, won't you ? " 
she asked at length. 

" I shall be delighted," Joe replied, a trifle stiffly. 

Out in the open air, he realized that it would have beea 
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wiser had he admitted his marriage, and that, by concealing 
it at first, he had only; made it more difficult to announce 
later on. 

" Mind you let me know when you are coming, so that I 
am not out," Frances said. 

"What day is your aunt at home?" he inquired punc- 
tiliously. 

" Why are you considering me as Miss Redpath you have 
only just met, all of a sudden? " asked Frances, smiling. 

" I didn't know I was." 

" Well, please don't, because I am Frances, at your serv- 
ice, see r 

"And I am Joe, yours to command," he responded. There 
was nothing else for it. 

There was no sentimentality about it. A glance at 
Frances was enough to vouch for her outlook on life. Sane, 
wholesome, and warm-hearted, it was enough for her that it 
was Joe, who had been ill-used. He was her friend, of 
course. Shades of aunts shaking their heads at her indis- 
creet frankness were dissipated by a look of surprise, 
quickly followed by a ripple of laughter at their wrong- 
headedness. 

As Joe returned to town, alone in the taxi, his thoughts 
centred on the events of the afternoon. The evening stm- 
shine slanted down the roads, and there was an unusual air 
of peace abroad. The very pedestrians, homeward bound, 
seemed to move with soft footsteps, loiteringly. The at- 
mosphere of quiet influenced his outlook. He felt more 
contented than he had done for some months. It had been 
very nice to see Frances again, and to find that she was so 
friendly. It was delightful to feel that he was able to meet 
her as one of her own class. One disturbing fact alone re- 
xnaineS. The existence of Dolly was as yet unannounced. 
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When Joe reached Gower Street, his latch-key admitted 
him to a different world. The furniture in the hall, the 
very hats and coats on the hat-stand, assured him that he 
had been dreaming. The engraving above the oak chest 
(both were among Dolly's greatest bargains) seemed to im- 
press upon him the fact that his peace of mind had been un- 
real, that he must hasten to become harassed once more. 
He had entirely lost grip of the situation between himself 
and Dolly, and he wondered what he should say when he 
saw her. 

The journey to Chiswick had made him late, and he ex- 
pected to be reprimanded for keeping the dinner waiting; 
Dolly would magnify the incident in order to set it off 
against her own transgression. But when he entered the 
dining-room, he found that the meal had already begun, and 
that his wife was not alone. 

"Why, Joe, how late you are!" Dolly exclaimed. "I 
thought you weren't coming in, so I decided not to wait. 
May I introduce Captain Banderton? — ^my husband." 

" Pleased to meet you," murmured Joe, violating one of 
the minutue. 

For a time his efforts to overtake his companions on the 
menu exempted Joe from conversation, and he was able to 
examine the situation at his ease. Dolly obviously was in a 
repentant mood, that was satisfactory. Then for her com- 
panion. He was tall, rather stout, and there was an unsat- 
isfactory air about him. Yet he was a Captain — ^Joe did 
not learn till later that the other had held his commission in 
the Militia. At first glance he appeared to be about thirty 
years old, but a closer scrutiny revealed the fact that his 
face was lined, and that there was an ominous puffiness 
about his eyes. Who was he? Why had Dolly invited him 
to dine, obviously without premeditation ? 

Although the presence of Captain Banderton postponed 



it 
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the expected scene with Dolly, Joe was not sorry when the 
guest announced his intention of leaving, shortly after din- 
ner. He did not press him to stay, but sped his departure 
with a cigar and a whisky and soda, to show that there was 
no ill-will. When Joe returned to the drawing-room, he 
found that Dolly was writing letters. He wondered whether 
she had lost so little time in beginning her correspondence 
because she wished to avoid discussion of the man who had 
just left Curiosity made him probe the sleeping dog. 
Not a bad chap. Who is he ? " he asked. 
What? Shall I tell the Sherratons we will go next 
Wednesday ? " 

" I don't mind. Where did he spring from ? " 

"Half a minute— ' delighted to accept* . . . where 
did I put that blotting-paper ? . . . What ? " murmured 
Dolly, a picture of industry. 

Joe lit a cigarette and waited patiently. 

" Now, what is it, you worry? " she asked at length, real- 
izing that he was still waiting for a reply. 

"Who is that chap Bandersnatch, or whatever he is 
called?" 

"Captain Banderton? Oh, Reggie brought him — this 
afternoon; and as he had an appointment in the evening, 
and nowhere to go in the meantime, I asked him to stay. 
Of course, Reggie went off and left me in the lurch.'* 

" Not a bad chap," Joe observed, mentally adding, " Stuff 
and rubbish ! " 

" Did you meet some one? I thought you were never 
coming." 

Notwithstanding the scene earlier in the day, here they 
were, playing Darby and Joan to perfection. 

"Yes, funnily enough, I ran into Frances Redpath and 
her aunt — ^you know, Overstones — ^at the Academy, and I 
had tea with them.'' 
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Why did Joe adopt the plural? Because Dolly was so 
suspicious, his Conscience told him: Conscience, after all, 
being often merely a synon3rm for Experience, prompting to 
Interest no less than to Duty. 

" I wonder you recognized her." 

" I scarcely did at first.*' 

Was Dolly watching him, lynx-eyed, under those thought- 
fully deflected eyelids ? 

Soon afterwards, Dolly went up to her room, and Joe to 
his own: for they had parted company some months pre- 
viously. 

While Joe undressed, his thoughts were involved. There 
was Frances to consider, but she no longer held undisputed 
sway of his meditations ; for DoU/s attitude to him, and his 
attitude to her, had complicated matters. Arrayed in pa- 
jamas, he lit a cigarette and composed his mind by stropping 
razors. 

While he was doing so the door opened, and, to his aston- 
ishment, Dolly appeared. 

" Pardon this excursion and alarm," she said, " but 
it is so hot in my room that I thought I would come 
in to have a cigarette with you. I heard you still moving 
about." 

She sat on the edge of the bed and watched him. 

" Throw me a cigarette," she said. But when he did so, 
she only smoked a few whiffs, then threw it into the fire- 
place. 

" Joe. I want to apologize. Come here." 

He put back into its case the razor he was stropping, and 
smiled disdainfully. 

" Don't look so resigned, poor dear ! " said Dolly, and, 
jumping up, suddenly she clung to him. " I'm sorry, and 
for Reggie, too. I hate him ! " 

Next morning, when the maid drew up the blinds to re- 
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lease a flood of sunlight, Joe summoned his sleepy wits, and 
told himself that he must tell Frances he was married 
Then came a bright idea : he would go to Chiswick the fol- 
lowing Sunday in order to do sOt 



CHAPTER XXm 

SOCIAL REFORM IN AN ORCHARD 

During the days that followed, Dolly had good cause for 
making use of the leit-motif, " Why don't you get something 
to dof " Sharp as were her eyes, they did not serve to dis- 
cover the reason for the entire lack of objective from which 
Joe suffered. He was not likely to tell her : indeed, he did 
not admit even to himself that he was looking forward to 
the following Sunday with the eagerness of a small boy who 
counts the days that must elapse before his annual visit to 
Drury Lane Pantomime. He ceded from his detached 
standpoint just sufficiently to confess to himself that he 
would be glad to see Frances in order to correct the omis- 
sion of the fact that he was married : but no more. It is not 
easy to dissect his character at the time, for it was essen- 
tially indeterminate. Self-centred as he had been in his 
boyhood, the efforts he had made to attain his ambition 
caused him to become still more selfish. Each step on the 
social ladder had been won at the cost of his better nature. 
The casting aside of Milly had been a wrench, but the fact 
that after he became prosperous he looked back on it with 
some pride showed how far he had deteriorated. That his 
achievements were not entirely satisfying, however, began 
to dawn upon him after his marriage. He was not suffi- 
ciently introspective to trace the cause to its source, but told 
himself that Dolly was responsible. At times he looked 
proudly round his sitting-room, but there were moments in 
which he felt sick with disappointment. He thought that 
his euucation in life was ended; in reality it had scarcely 
begun. 
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At length Sunday came, and Joe set out ior Chismck. 
He found the house in which Frances was staying, hidden 
away in an undecided lane that obviously had fallen into a 
Sunday doze. The house was small and stood back from 
the road, with a strip of garden in front of it There was 
a metal-roofed veranda outside the French windows on the 
ground floor, but the front door, for some reason known 
only to itself, stood at the top of three steps, and was em- 
bellished with a purposeless porch, which scarcely projected 
from the wall and was made in the same style as the ve- 
randa. Wistaria grew up the sides of the porch, and the 
knocker and door-knob were of highly polished brass. 

An elderly maid-servant ushered Joe into the drawing- 
room, leaving him to inspect the furniture and ornaments. 
What he saw was the reality of that which Dolly aped in the 
house at Gower Street. The heavy wooden tea-caddy with a 
lock reminiscent of days when tea was a luxury, the embroid- 
ered fire-screen, the stuffed birds, the Italian caskets and 
alabaster jars, would have made her wilt with envy. On a 
round rosewood table, which stood in the window, were sev- 
eral leather-bound volumes: "The Poems of Mr. Walter 
Scott," " Scenes from the Lake District," "A Choice Cabi- 
net of Literature," and Tupper*s " Proverbial Philosophy," 
all arranged precisely in appointed places. 

Into this pleasaunce came Frances, bringing sun from the 
garden, whither Joe was to follow her. They passed down 
a narrow passage and through an open door on to a lawn, to 
find sitting there Aunty Bess, in a jet-encrusted black dress ; 
Cousin Laura, a thin old lady, wearing a widow's cap on her 
smooth white hair, which was parted in the middle, a black 
Cashmere shawl about her shoulders; and Mr. Willis, the 
vicar, with his knees crossed and one hand thrust between 
them. 

Joe took a vacant chair, and answered an inquiry from 
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Aunty Bess as to how he had come, which gave Mr. Willis 
an opportunity of describing in great detail a journey he had 
made to Hampstead the previous day, and how he nearly 
took the wrong train. Frances soon went oflE, with a mur- 
mured explanation that she must go to see what the children 
were doing. There were no signs of children, but she van- 
ished into the depths of the garden among apple-trees. 

While Joe sat watching her walk away, his companions 
lapsed into the reminiscent chat that had been interrupted 
by his arrival. 

" Dear me — yes ! He was such a nice young man. The 
dear Bishop said . . .'" so murmured Cousin Laura. 

Then Joe was drawn into the conversation. 

" Frances tells me you live in Gower Street/* said Aunty 
Bess. " Do you worship at St. Pancras? " 

Joe did not, and lamely admitted the fact. 

" Let me see — ^you are not far from St. Bridgit's. Have 
you ever been there? Dear me, I used to go once upon a 
time. The vicar was such a distinguished man — z, delight- 
ful man. He was very intimate with my dear friend Canon 
Fossett. The church was thronged. It was a privilege to 
worship with such a con-gregation." 

It is impossible to reproduce the measured drawl of her 
voice, its rich sibilance, and emphatic enunciation of tmex- 
pected syllables. 

Joe was relieved when Mr. Willis and the two old ladies 
began to compare notes, and left him to himself. They dis- 
cussed churches and their incumbents in much the same 
way as the more worldly debate their favorite books. 
Aunty Bess had also an extensive memory for " delight- ful 



sermons." 



Soon afterwards Frances appeared with a covey of white- 
dressed children, laughing and tossing their curls from their 
leyes, poising on one foot and wriggling to be near her. 
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" The dear children. I love to hear their merry voices/^ 
said Aunty Bess cosily, raising a rheumatic finger to hold 
Joe's attention as she continued — 

"At children's voi-ces 
The heart rc-joices." 

Then she composed her face into a smile of welcome to 
the throng, who clustered round her, and scrambled pre- 
cariously upon the slippery material of her dress. She was 
always deeply disappointed if she was unable to borrow a 
few children from her neighbors to play in her garden on 
Sunday afternoons. 

Joe found himself rising from his chair, and drifting with 
Frances down a path beneath the apple-boughs, which were 
so low that they had to bend their necks to pass under them. 
Fresh from games with the children, Frances was a pretty 
mixture of girlishness and the more staid maidenliness of 
her years. 

" Now we can talk. I am so glad you came," she said. 

Then or never was the time. Joe had to justify his visit. 

" I hope you will come over to see my wife one day soon; 
she is longing to meet you," he said. 

"Joe! Are you married? I am glad!" Frances was 
all delighted interest and laughter. "It does seem so 
funny ! Though I don't know why it should. Do tell me 
all about it." 

There is no need to detail what Joe said, nor to analyze 
his endeavors to hint at Something, while he played the part 
of the proud husband. At any rate, Frances noticed noth- 
ing ; and, when she tried to pin him down to a day for her 
visit, he was quite unable to explain that Dolly might not 
fall in with the plan so readily as had been suggested. 

A bend in the path brought into sight the rest of the 
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party. A glimpse of Cousin Laura, sitting with her best 
ear twisted towards Mr. Willis, who was swinging his eye- 
glasses by their cord while he poured forth gossip, seemed 
to make the atmosphere less intimate. Joe seized the oppor- 
tunity to change the topic. 

Are you staying in Town long? " he asked Frances. 
Well, I am, and I'm not," she replied. "I am going 
down to Overstones next Wednesday to see how Daddy and 
Aunt Mary are, but only for a few days ; then I am coming 
back here indefinitely." 

" You prefer Town, then? " 

" No. But, you see, I'm not here for pleasure exactly ; 
I'm mixed up with the L. R. A." 

"What is that?" 

'^ Don't you know? The League for the Revival of Agri- 
culture. You see, we think that if only we could persuade 
country people to train their children to follow country pur- 
suits, it would solve a host of problems." 

" You mean you want to keep the people on the land? " 

" Yes ; our idea is to reform State Education and to teach 
practical things instead of fancy work, music, and French, 
as they do now. It is ridiculous, isn't it ? " 

" Yes ; but what do you mean by ' practical things ' ? " 

" Well. The girls are to learn cooking — sensible cottage 
cooking — ^plain sewing, quite simple rules for the manage- 
ment of children, and so on. The boys won't go much be- 
yond the three R's at the schools themselves ; then they will 
be put with farmers to learn to be shepherds, herdsmen, 
hedgers, harvesters, and everything." 

" I'm sorry for the boys ! " 

" You mean they will be overworked and ill-treated? But ' 
we shall see that they aren't. We shall keep an eye on them, 
and choose the men they work under. We are coding all 
the farmers in the country already^' 
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" It sounds all right— in theory. But, as for practice, I 
won't commit myself." 

" I will send you some of our literature, if it won't bore 
you, and then you can see." 

" Yes, do. But how did you come to be interested in it 
all?" 

" That's rather a long story, I wonder if you remember 
Martin— one of the gamekeepers ? " 

" George Martin ? I shotdd think I do ! How is he ? " 

" Flourishing ; he is our local Inspector. It was he who 
first made me think of the idea. I had a talk with him one 
day when I met him in the woods, and when I got home I 
told Daddy about it, and found that a lot of other people 
had suggested the same thing. Well, the end of it was I 
persuaded Daddy to ask Lord Ligmore to come down." 

"The philanthropist?" 

" Yes. I talked and talked till I won him over, and he 
owned that he had been thinking about educational reform 
for a long time. I took him to have a talk with Martin, so 
that he could hear how the idea struck one of the people 
concerned. Poor Martin was horribly scared at being the 
originator of the business, but he came through the ordeal 
like a hero. The result was that Lord Ligmore promised to 
form a Committee, and when once he took the matter up, 
he was splendid. There are Committees all over the coun- 
try now, and we have been told semi-ofiScially that, if we 
get detailed information and prepare a full report, the Grov- 
emment will probably see the thing through. It is so nearly 
certain that we are setting up machinery to put the scheme 
into practice, as if we were a Grovemment Department of 
our own. I am on our local Committee, and also a member 
of one of the main Committees." 

As Joe listened, he saw possibilities for himself in the 
idea. No doubt a lot of big people were interested in it ; he 
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might be able to creep into their circle! As for Frances, 
her shining eyes and serious manner showed that she had 
her whole heart in it. How capable and sincere she was, 
Joe thought. As he glanced at her, free of limb and beauti- 
fully made, with the fire of enthusiasm burning in her eyes, 
he' felt that she was not only a charming companion and a 
pretty girl, but a type of something that had not fallen be- 
fore within his experience. 

A few minutes later, Frances was listening with rapt at- 
tention to the children's volubility, while Joe tried to talk to 
the old ladies. 

After tea, he bade his adieux. 

" I hope Frances has not been tiring you with that mad- 
cap scheme of hers," said Aunty Bess. 

Cousin Laura smiled and shook her head gently, as if she 
was afraid of upsetting a mythical egg balanced on it 

" You can't think of anything else, can you, dear ? " she 
said. 

"You will return by omnibus?" suggested Mr. Willis. 
" No. 201 and No. 37 both go your way." 

He was one of those rare men, who always know the route 
numbers of omnibuses, and direct people by the points of 
the compass. 

"Aunty Bess pretends to scoff at the L. R. A. because she 
is not quite sure whether it is sanctioned by Holy Writ," 
said Frances, smiling, as she went to see Joe off the prem- 



ises. 

u 



We must hunt up some suitable texts," Joe suggested. 
" That's a good idea ! At any rate, I will send you some 
papers about it." 

Unexpectedly, Dolly raised no objection to seeing 
Frances, and wrote inviting her to tea on the following 
Thursday. Frances came smiling; but, although Dolly re- 
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ceived her pleasantly enough, there was something in her 
attitude that chilled the guest There were several other 
people there; and, as Joe saw Frances sitting talking to a 
woman near her, he discovered that his estimate of life had 
been entirely wrong. Until then, he had believed in Dolly 
in one respect, despite the many failings he had detected in 
her: he was convinced that she and the majority of her 
friends were socially faultless. He had never regarded her 
critically on that score: it was idiomatic- Now he found 
that there was an indefinite quality about Frances that 
marked her apart. Mr. Willis and the two old ladies at 
Chiswick, for all their minor eccentricities, were in the same 
way different from the people among whom he usually 
moved. A suspicion crossed his mind that, had he not met 
Dolly, he might have meant more to Frances than he cotdd 
as it was. For a moment, he had a horrible feeling that he 
might not be a gentleman, after all. He was sufficiently en- 
grossed in his thoughts to miss a summons from Dolly. She 
repeated it more harshly, and as he hurried to obey the call, 
a questioning shadow crossed Frances's face. 

When Frances left, Joe took her to the door. As they 
were saying good-bye she did her best to say something nice 
about Dolly, but it was never uttered, for her truthfulness 
kept her silent. 

" Don't forget to send me the pamphlets," Joe said as they 
were shaking hands. 

" I shall remember," she replied. 

Frances kept her promise, and a few days later a small 
host of reports and leaflets arrived. The first thing Joe did 
was to turn to the lists giving the names of members of the 
various Committees, As he had guessed, there were many 
well-known people mentioned; he found a Duke, three 
Earls, and several Baronets with their wives, even among 
the commoners were names that he knew. He had a de- 
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lightful glimpse of himself, as a well-known philanthropist, 
opening a bazaar and making a neat speech from the plat- 
form. Mr. Joseph Peeping — Sir Joseph Peeping, Earl 
Peeping (or, more euphoniously. Earl Tottenham). • • . 
So ran his thoughts, but he did not ask himself for what 
reason he was to be made an earl. He swept away the 
fanciful visions, and dipped into the papers before him. 
While he was reading, Dolly came into the room and 
picked up one of the pamphlets beside him, to read the 
title. 

" ' League for Agricultural Revival ' ? What ever is all 
this rubbish?" 

"A thing Frances Redpath told me about. She is on a 
Committee or something — ^that's why she was in town." 

Dolly's silence was intentionally provocative, but as Joe 
took no notice of it, and returned to what he was reading, 
she decided to take more active measures. 

" You must miss her, now she has left Chiswick." 

Joe shrugged his shoulders, and Dolly raised her hands to 
loosen her veil. 

"Are there any letters?" she asked. 

" They are in the hall." 

She went to fetch them, and returned frowning. " What 
a nuisance these people are," she complained. 

"What is it?" 

" Madame Chloe ; she has sent in her bill, with a most im- 
pertinent letter." 

The woman in question was a dressmaker. 

" Let's have a look at it," said Joe, and Dolly handed him 
the letter, which asked rather curtly for payment of an ac- 
companying account. He glanced at the latter. 

" Why, it runs back nearly two years ! I don't wonder 
she grouses. Why ever don't you pay it? " 

" I can't pay away money I have not got." 
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" What do you mean ? Surely your own money is enough 
to pay your personal bills with ? " 

" There are other people to pay besides her," answered 
Dolly sulkily. 

Joe looked at her keenly. 

" Where has it gone ? " 

*' I don't know. I suppose you don't expect me to render 
an account of every penny I spend ? " 

" You've lost it over those cursed games." 

" No, I haven't — ^at least, only some." 

Suddenly Joe guessed what had happened. 

" You have been financing Reggie, then." 

At that point Dolly disconcerted him by crumpling up in 
an armchair, and bursting into tears. 

" You had better tell me all about it," Joe suggested. 

Dolly lifted an unlovely and tear-marked face, and dabbed 
at her nose with a handkerchief. 

"Why don't you do something and earn some money, 
instead of spending all your time complaining about 
me?" 

Joe resettled himself testily in his chair, his momentary 
compassion having evaporated. 

" Don't start talking nonsense ! " he snapped. • 

Springing to her feet, Dolly almost menaced him. 

" You hateful beast ! I loathe you ! " she said shrilly. 

Then she rushed from the room, to collapse on her bed 
and abandon herself to frantic tears. 

Left to himself again, Joe found that he could no longer 
concentrate his attention on what he was reading. Not only 
was the air charged with the electricity of storm, but he was 
worried by the disclosure that Dolly had made. But for 
these confounded friends of hers, there would have been 
plenty of money, he reflected. Now that she had started to 
finance Reggie, he felt that all hope of financial stability was 
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vain. On one thing he was resolved, however: nothing 
would persuade him to realize capital. How was he to cut 
a dash among Frances's friends, if he had no money in his 
pockets ? It was not fair that he should be worried in this 
way. 

When Dolly emerged from her retirement, Joe made an 
attempt to bring her to reason. 

I don't want to harp on what is spilt milk," he said. 

But this state of aflfairs can't go on. Surely you see that ? 
The time has come when we must draw in our horns and 
live more quietly." 

" One must live," she replied, shrugging her shoulders. 

He said a great deal more, but she refused to listen. Sit- 
ting with her chin propped on her hand, she remained en- 
tirely impassive. 

Next morning, Dolly did not come down to breakfast at 
the usual time. Joe was immersed in the newspaper and 
did not notice that the maid-servant kept opening her mouth 
and rubbing her hands on her apron, preparatory to speak- 
ing. 

" Please, sir, I think the mistress must be unwell," she 
said at length. " I can't wake her." 

" She isn't dead, is she ? " asked Joe, wondering if bad 
news was being gently broken to him. 

" Oh no, sir ! But she is sleeping very heavy," replied 
the maid, horrified at his outspoken question. 

Hearing that Dolly was still alive, Joe felt at liberty to 
blame her for bothering him. He rose from his place and 
went up-stairs to her room. At the side of her bed, he 
paused to regard her. She was breathing heavily, and 
looked very old; her face was a curious hue. On a small 
table beside her a little bottle stood significantly. Joe had 
not the remotest idea what he ought to do to rouse her. 
While he stood irresolute, Dolly stirred slightly and opened 
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her eyes. For a moment she stared at him^ then her face 
clouded with pain. 

" I have got a fearful headache," she murmured. " What 
have you come up for? " 

"Do you know that I finished breakfast some time 
ago?" 

" Of course I don't ! What time is it ? " 

" Half-past ten," answered Joe. 

He went down, and arranged for some strong coffee to be 
sent up-stairs, having an idea that it would rouse Dolly. 
Shortly before lunch, she entered the smoking-room as if 
nothing had happened, but Joe was waiting to take her to 
task. 

" You nearly scared Lucy out of her mind this morning," 
he said, referring to the maid. 

" Yes, I overslept myself." 

" Look here : this has got to stop. You took an overdose 
of that beastly stuff last night. I saw the bottle on the table. 
You promised you would give it up." 

" It is all very well to talk — ^you don't understand," an- 
swered Dolly. " I couldn't sleep, and I was worried about 
that bill. ... I hardly ever take any now, Joe ; really." 

Joe frowned distastefully. How he hated the idea of tak- 
ing drugs! It was morbid. If Dolly was worried, it was 
her own fault. Why could she not behave like a normal 
woman ? He considered it a personal insult. . . . Still, 
if he let her go on, and said nothing, perhaps. . . • 
Down beneath the crust that had formed in his heart his 
better nature answered the challenge. No, he could not do 
that; it was impossible. 

Dolly broke in on his thoughts with a suggestion. 

" Joe," she said, " if I promise faithfully never to take 
an3rthing again, will you try to get something to do, and earn 
some money?" 
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** Yes/' he answered readily, smiling to himself as he real- 
ized that trying and succeeding were very different things. 

" Is it a bargain ? " 

He rose to seal it with a kiss. 

A few days later, Dolly and Joe dined at the house of one 
of their many acquaintances. After the women-folk had 
withdrawn from the dining-room, Joe talked to a big, cheery 
man named Wibberton. He was what was known as a 
mining expert, and related some wonderful stories about 
imdertakings in which he had been interested, and the for- 

• 

tunes that had been made out of them. Unlike most of 
those who possess the key to fortune, he had obviously suc- 
ceeded in making money himself. Joe was tempted to re- 
late his own venture and its success. The other was inter- 
ested, and said " Wise man ! " when he heard that a portion 
of the money had been reserved for safe investment, and 
" Good ! " when the triumphant conclusion of the affair was 
described. He was a bom optimist; therefore good-na- 
tured. 

" I wonder you don't have another whack,*' he said. 

"It would hardly be safe to tempt Providence again," 
answered Joe. 

" I don't mean necessarily in the same way. Why not try 
shares instead of options, this time? There is very little 
risk of actually losing — ^though you may not make anything 
— if you are properly advised. I am pretty well used to the 
game, and I don't mind lending you a hand if you like." 

Disregarding the dubious face of his hearer, he began to 
make plans with all the ardor of a schoolboy discussing a 
house-match. It all sounded very enticing, and Joe was 
tempted. In the end, Wibberton produced a card, and Joe 
promised to go and see him in the City, when he had turned 
over the matter in his mind. 

" It is only fools who get their fingers burnt," said Wib- 
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berton, as they rose to leave the room. " It is a fine game. 
There is nothing like it. As for risk, I have been at it for 
thirty years, and do I look as if I regret it? " 

A few days later Joe went down to the City, and placed a 
considerable sum of money in Wibberton's hands. In doing 
so, he flattered himself that he had considered the question 
dispassionately, but the personality of Wibberton was not 
without influencing his decision. 






CHAPTER XXIV 

TWICE SHY IS ONCE BIT 

When Joe said what he had done, Dolly was rather un- 
easy. He did his best to reassure her, but he was not with- 
out qualms of his own. 

Are you sure it is quite safe? " she asked. 
You can't make money over things that are 'quite' 
safe," he answered. " But the risks are small, and I think 
Wibberton knows what he is about." 

" I don't see what you wanted to do it for at all." 

" My dear, I didn't want to ; you made me. It was not 
I who complained that our income was too small." 

As soon as the ventures took an upward turn, which they 
did soon afterwards, Dolly began to believe that all the 
credit was due to her. Joe, for his part, felt at ease ; he had 
won before, and he was going to win again. What could be 
more natural ? Once more he learnt to find his way to the 
Stock Exchange quotations in the newspapers; and, in the 
excitement of watching the prices in which he was interested 
rise, he forgot to be irritated by Dolly. A day came when 
he felt that it was time to withdraw from the field. 

" Not a bit of it ! " insisted Wibberton, whom he con- 
sulted. " Hang on — stick to it with your teeth. I will let 
you know in plenty of time.** 

Joe believed in him, and did nothing. Behind the scenes, 
some powerful influence was at work; prices soared in ec- 
stasy. Then, without any warning, there came a change as 
great as it was unexpected. Joe opened the evening paper 
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one day« and, as he glanced at the quotations, a sensation of 
sickness came over him. He swallowed, and told Dolly 
what had happened 

" I must sell at once, before things get any iwrorse," he 
said 

She was horrified, but did not agree with the suggestion. 

" You will do nothing of the sort. How can you be so 
foolish ! What good will you do by getting in a panic ? If 
you hold on, they are sure to rise again. For Heaven's 
sake, don't be so stupid!" 

Was he right or was she? In the morning, Joe rang up 
Wibberton, to find that the latter was out of Town. Then he 
was seized by panic ; a futile, undecided panic. For several 
days he wavered and wondered, while the shares went down 
and down. Once there seemed a lull, but it was short-lived 
With a rattle and crash the prices btmiped down to the bot- 
tom, like a chain slipping through a pulley. That afternoon, 
Joe returned home with all the hatches of his mind battened 
down by despair, and went into the drawing-room to consult 
Dolly. 

Reggie was having tea with her, and Joe opened the door 
so quietly that they did not hear him. 

" What could I do ? " Dolly was asking, as he entered the 
room. " One can't drive a mule. I told him all along that 

it was madness " The way in which they sprang to 

their feet when they saw him, told Joe of whom they had 
been talking. 

" Don't let me disturb you," he said politely, but before 
long Reggie went off with a flea in his ear. 

" Now, let's hear what you have got to say, so that we can 
talk rationally afterwards," said Joe blandly, when he and 
Dolly were alone. 

She was piously resigned, doubt as to how much he had 
overheard making her refrain from accusations. 
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** Thank God we have enough left to live on in a reason- 
able way/* said Joe. 

" I don't want to live * in a reasonable way/ " Dolly pro- 
tested. 

" This isn't the right entrance for wishes/' 

" It's all very well for you to talk ! " 

The weeks that followed gave little time for thought. 
The protests of Dolly were overborne. Most of the furni- 
ture was sold to antique-dealers, who picked up better bar- 
gains than ever had fallen to her. Joe was lucky enough to 
sublet the house in Gower Street, and a flat was taken in a 
district which held the courtesy title Kensington. 

A few mornings after they moved, a letter was forwarded, 
which was addressed to Joe in an unfamiliar hand on paper 
that had a black border nearly half an inch wide. It was 
from Gladys. 

DEAR JOE, 

We have had a great shock, *' Mother** died yesterday quite 
sudden. She "passed peacefully away" when she was in bed, 
staying with us, Bert feels it dreadfully, and so do L Bert says 
he hopes you will come down when she is "laid to rest" next 
Thursday, and you should be here at ten-thirty. I do hope you 
will come, and let bygones be bygones. It is such a long time since 
we have seen you. 

Yours affectionately, 

GLADYS PEEPING. 

The letter caught Joe in a softened mood ; adversity Tiad 
made him forgiving, and the effort Gladys made to put an 
end to the rupture touched him. Curiously enough, it was 
his father, and not his mother, who came vividly into his 
thoughts. He seemed to see him sitting in shirt-sleeves be- 
fore the fire, his hands clasped on his ample paunch, a pipe 
hanging from his mouth. 

The mood lasted long enough to carry Joe to Croydon. 
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But when the funeral was over, and he sat down to lunch in 
his brother's house, his snobbishness got the better of him. 
Bertie was full of his own success, for the shop was pros- 
pering, and he had two children to boast about. But it was 
all very unpalatable to Joe at the moment. It galled him to 
realize that Bertie was happier than his own lofty aims had 
made himself. As he walked back to the station, he passed 
the shop, and the legend above it seemed to flaunt itself in 
his face. He had vowed to visit Bertie again before long, 
but he did not intend to fulfil his promise. In any case it 
would be quite impossible to have either Bertie or Gladys to 
the flat. 

Joe did not forget Wibberton, but the latter showed great 
aptitude for keeping out of the way. When eventually he 
was nm to earth, he was so uncomfortable that Joe felt 
sorry for him. 

" I can't tell you how sorry I am — quite unaccountable — 
I don't quite see what happened now," Wibberton babbled. 
" I can never forgive myself. By all the rules of the game 
it ought to have come out all right." 

" It seems to me that the rules of the game are all excep- 
tions," Joe retorted. 

Wibberton laughed uncertainly. 

" I can't say how damned upset I am. Devilish luck ! " 

" Did you drop much ? " 

" Not so much in the end. I was lucky. But I should 
have been pretty well hipped, only another concern averaged 
it off a bit. You see, you made the mistake of limiting your 
splash too much." 

" The means at my disposal were limited, and, after all, I 
left the whole thing in your hands." 

" Quite so — quite so. I can't tell you how upset I am." 

Wibberton, who was standing wriggling uneasily, pink 
and perspiring, had not willingly duped Joe. For all the 
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doubtful reputation of his class, he was straight; he was 
merely a fool, and it is often fools who succeed in rash 
spectdation ; those who follow in their footsteps must not 
expect logical explanations of failures or successes. 

The removal from Gower Street marked the beginning of 
a new phase in Joe's life. He had been marking time: 
prosperity had become familiar, and had lost its savor; 
now he moved forward once more. He decided that Dolly 
was no use to him ; he would abandon her, and try to reach 
a plane of life higher than that to which she belonged. 
Without pausing to ask himself whether he was likely to 
derive any real benefit, he wrote off Dolly as a bad debt, and 
turned his attention to Frances. There was no difficulty 
with Dolly. She was seldom in. Joe did not share the 
secrets of her life, nor did he seek to do so ; all he knew was 
that, when she came home in the evenings, Captain Bander- 
ton or some other man was usually in attendance to pay the 
taxi-driver. 

When Frances returned to Town, Joe had lost no time in 
going over to Chiswick. Frances was all sympathy when 
she heard of his misfortune ; but she was delighted when he 
said that he had read the pamphlets she sent him, and had 
been converted by them. He simulated eager interest, and 
asked innumerable questions, the result being that she prom- 
ised to take him to a meeting in connection with the League, 
which was being held a few days later. He went to the 
meeting, and advanced a step by developing from interest 
into enthusiasm. Frances had no doubts about his sincerity, 
and his keenness made her like him a great deal more than 
she had done before. When he bore Frances off from the 
headquarters of the League to lunch at a quiet restaurant, 
or strode by her side to tea, the conversation was almost en- 
tirely connected with her woii^ but Joe did not find it 
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wearying. He had approached Frances with a purely ma- 
terial purpose, and did not realize how greatly her person- 
ality was affecting him, how rapidly they were becoming 
intimate. Frances, shipshape and trim in the neat dothes 
she wore, did not bother her head with personal analysis. 
She had plenty to do in keeping the details of her work 
properly sorted in her memory. Besides, was it not Joe? 
What nonsense ! 

Frances traveled about the country a good deal on matters 
connected with the League, taking with her an adoring, spec- 
tacled girl who acted as her assistant It was delicti ul to 
see Frances, who looked about twenty, striving to hide her 
girlishness beneath an air of business-like severity. Joe 
used to smile at her, but he could not help admiring the 
capable way in which she handled things. The official 
Frances was a very stony young woman, but not too digni- 
fied to mind melting into radiant laughter when Joe told 
her so. 

Shortly before Qiristmas, Frances went to visit the local 
centre at Hereford, where she stayed a couple of nights at 
the house of one of the Canons, who was an old friend of 
Colonel Redpath. It seemed to her quite natural that Joe 
should be at the station when she returned to London, and 
that he should bear her off, before the envious eyes of the 
spectacled assistant, to the teashop to which they usually 
went. Not for the first time, Joe witnessed Frances emerge 
from Miss Redpath the Honorary Secretary. 

"I have a bone to pick with you," she said when the 
transformation was complete. " Sadie quite agrees with 
me. 

Sadie was tHe preposterous name of the assistant, meekest 
of her sex. 

" In that case, it is all up with me.*' 

** I hope it is. We think you ought to join us. Sadie 
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says you know far more about things than half our people 
do. You know you do ! " 

" How do you mean * join ' ? Haven't I paid my sub- 
scription like a man?" 

" I don't mean that. But you know I told you Mr. Sheep- 
kin is resigning : you could take his place." 

Joe felt his heart give a little skip. This was what he 
had been waiting for, but it had seemed too soon for him 
to suggest it. He knew that Mr. Sheepkin was the Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Sub-Committee of the L. R. A., for the 
fact that Joe had adopted the attitude of an active well- 
wisher of the League as an excuse for dropping in at head- 
quarters had made him familiar with a good many members 
of the various Committees. One thing made him hesitate: 
the work of the Sub-Committee was important, and he was 
not sure whether he could carry out the duties of Secretary 
to it successfully. If he obtained the post, it would give 
him an exceUent opportunity of becoming intimate with 
several important people; but, if he bungled, it would 
be fatal. Frances's expectant face urged him to decide 
quickly. 

" I don't mind if I do — if I can," he said at length. 

"Why 'if you can'?" 

"I have never done any Committee work — ^and do you 
think I am suflSciently important to be made Secretary to 
the Sub-Committee?" 

" There won't be any diflSculty about that," said Frances 
airily. " I shall speak to Lord Ligmore — ^he's a dear." 

" I shall be senior to you if it comes oflf, so you will have 
to mind your P's and Q's," said Joe. 

Frances smiled absently. 

"Is this strong enough?" she inquired, busy with the 
teapot 

I'm glad we got on so well, Joe," she said when he was 
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seeing her home. "It makes such a difference knowing 
some one sensible. I should be quite lost with only Aunly 
Bess to discuss things with/' 

The words made Joe suddenly realize that the girl beside 
him was Frances. 

There was less difficulty in obtaining the appointment of 
Honorary Secretary than Joe had anticipated. He had 
been a private secretary, he was a subscriber to the League, 
and known to be interested in it, and there was nothing 
against him personally, even if at times he was rather too 
familiar, and at others a shade boorish. Lord Ligmore, too, 
approved of him. But the position did not bring the ex- 
pected intimacy with the members of the Committee; they 
were friendly, but did not dispense invitations to dinner; 
nevertheless, Joe was more contented than he had been for 
a long time. He had work to fill his time, and Frances to 
fill his thoughts. The latter fact did not disturb him; he 
scarcely noticed it ; all he knew was that he saw a great deal 
of her, and enjoyed doing so. He became accustomed to 
finding long official envelopes addressed to him on the break- 
fast-table, and the letters they contained always seemed to 
be more interesting if they were signed F. M, Redpath in a 
firm handwriting, 

" What does ' M * stand for ? " he asked Frances one day. 

" Mary. Didn't you know? " 

" ' Frances Mary Redpath.' How lucky you are ! " 

"Why? Do you like them?" 

"Of course I do," he replied. He thought them the 
nicest of all names. 

" Yes, they are rather nice, I think," said Frances tran- 
quilly. 

Dolly, not unnaturally, was very inquisitive about the ap- 
pointment Joe had obtained. When he told her that it was 
honorary she was furious. 
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" No pay ! You reallx are too hopeless I Tvc no patience 
with you," she said. 

" It doesn't cost an3rthing, which is more than can be said 
for your amusements." 

"You are absolutely babyish about that girL I don't 
know what you can see in her." 

Joe colored. 

" I admire her in every way," he replied. 

"Any one can see that ! " snapped Dolly, with vicious sat- 
isfaction at scoring so neatly. 

The next day she was in a chastened mood, and encour- 
aged Joe to talk about the League. She even sat on the 
arm of his chair. The reason for her docility was not long 
in appearing. Reggie was in difficulties again. A loi^ 
spell of bad luck, exhausting his means and his legitimate 
credit, had driven him to a money-lender. He was now re- 
gretting it. The sum he required in order to free himself 
was £250, and at first Joe was inclined to let him have it — 
Dolly's capital being tied up. But as soon as she detected 
signs of acquiescence, Dolly became so domineering and 
peremptory that Joe changed his mind. 

" On second thoughts, I don't think I can accommodate 
him. It would only be encouraging him to pursue his evil 
courses," he said sarcastically. 

"Don't sneer; you can't leave the poor boy in the 
lurch." 

"At any rate, I'm not going to waste money on him." 

" I didn't think you could be so mean. How I could have 

been so stupid as to marry you ! " said Dolly, working 

herself up. " Oh, how I hate you ! Not content with de- 
grading me with your unspeakable relations, you insult Reg- 
pe. You would be ready enough to pay hush money to 
your own family — ^you are ready enough to waste money on 
that idiotic League — ^why can't you help Reggie ? " 
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"As it was he who introduced you to the delights of losing 
money, Reggie himself can probably tell you." 

" Don't you talk about losing money ! " 

" I*m not afraid of hurting your feelings by reminding 
you who drove me to speculate." 

" I wish I had never seen you ! " 

" So do I," Joe agreed heartily. 

With a sinister hissing intake of breath, Dolly picked up 
a heavy match-stand from the table beside her. Quick as 
a flash she hurled it. It caught Joe on the cheek-bone, half 
an inch from the eye, and knocked him senseless. 

When he recovered consciousness, Joe found that, after 
pouring the water from a flower-vase over his face, Dolly 
had put on her hat and sallied forth for a quiet game of 
Bridge with some friends. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THUNDER IN THE AIR 

The New Year found Joe comfortably settled into his 
self-imposed harness. His work did not make it necessary 
for him to be at the oflSce every day ; but, in addition to the 
ordinary duties that came to him as Secretary, his anxiety 
to keep away from Kensington as much as possible led him 
to undertake some of the missions that fell to the ordinary 
voluntary worker. He became familiar with the interiors 
of many village schools and parish halls. He even made 
short speeches at some of the meetings that were held 
broadcast with the idea of making country people familiar 
with the aims of the League. At first, fearful of blunder- 
ing, he read every word from a paper which he prepared 
beforehand, but after a time he became more venturesome, 
and extemporized on lines which constant use had made 
easy for him to remember. 

In his anxiety to please, Joe was willing to .undertake 
anything. The result was that he was kept fairly con- 
stantly traveling, sometimes by rail to keep a distant ap- 
pointment, at others by taxi to attend a meeting in the sub- 
urbs, most often on foot to arrange this small matter or that 
in London. Wet days and windy he walked, when the 
ground was hard and bright with frost, or when the street 
lamps were mirrored across the roadways in inky pools of 
mud. Usually he was haunted by the very real problems 
of life in Kensington, or essayed to thwart and annihilate 
an ever-growing consciousness. . . . More rarely he 
was living for the moment itself, abandoned to happiness. 
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Sometimes Frances accompanied him, moving with easy 
saunter, hands in muff, her black furs setting off the glow 
of her face. They talked then with the whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm of the late teens. There was a fiction that Dolly 
shared their interest. Her name was often on their lips; 
her imagination was held responsible for many suggestions 
that sprang from Joe's brain. She was One of Them. 
The fact that she never appeared in the flesh was ignored, 
and the frequent pretexts Joe submitted for her absence, 
were received by Frances with tmf ailing regret. 

There was a reason for the way in which Joe kept Dolly 
in the foreground. He was sufficiently tmder the influence 
of Frances at the time to accept the fact that her presence 
delighted him, without seeking to analyze it, and he had for- 
gotten his intention of using her as a medium through 
which he could reach to higher things. But he had an idea 
that, tmless he was careful, Frances would become shy of 
his company. After all, he was married — ^happily, she be- 
lieved — ^and it might occur to her that she saw him rather 
too frequently. It was advisable, therefore, to make it 
seem as if Dolly knew all about what he was doing, as if 
she regretted not seeing more of Frances. 

Perhaps Frances was foolish in her behavior, but it must 
not be supposed that she devoted her time exclusively to 
Joe. She saw a great deal of him, but he was not the only 
one with whom the League brought her into close contact. 
Apart from Sadie, there were several women connected 
with the League with whom she was on intimate terms; 
there were men also ; for, at large meetings, the League was 
represented by two people. The appeal was to both sexes, 
and if a man went to explain the campaign to country 
laborers, a woman accompanied him to initiate the labor- 
ers' wives. No one questioned the desirability of two per- 
sons of opposite sex being thus thrown together, any more 
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than they doubted the propriety of the chief Secretary em- 
ploying a girl typist Joe was not the only married man 
with whom Frances was friendly, but he was the one she 
was least likely to eye with misgiving. He had half a dozen 
claims on her: he was nice, and he was Joe. 

Nevertheless, as the weeks passed, Frances and Joe be- 
gan to rely on each other more than they suspected. When 
Frances had some interesting news, she felt quite disap- 
pointed if Joe was not there to share it: without defining 
her attitude, she had got into the habit of discussing things 
with him. That which is familiar becomes in time almost 
a necessity, and if Joe did not appear at headquarters for 
several days in succession, Frances felt at a loss. She no 
longer noticed things in his speech or behavior that needed 
altering. There were not many to notice, but familiarity 
made her blind to those there were. Joe, for his part, was 
still sufficiently under the influence of his old hero-worship 
for Frances to overlook the possibility of falling in love 
with her, and he never scared her with sentimentality. Yet 
he had completely forgotten his aim in joining the League : 
in Frances he had found an interest that occupied all his 
thoughts. He was content to sun himself in her good 
graces, and feared nothing except that he might unwit- 
tingly deprive himself of his favored position. Had he been 
more accustomed to falling in love, he might have read more 
than he did into his friendship with her, but he had come 
to overlook his heart as a factor in his life. 

Not long after Joe began to take an active interest in the 
aflFairs of the League, Aunty Bess issued from her home 
in Chiswick a nuncio of approval. For a long time she had 
been doubtful of the propriety of the scheme, and it was 
the adoption of Joe's laughing proposal to supply her with 
suitable texts that eventually won her over. She had a 
firm belief that the intention of the League was to raise the 
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social status of the lower classes, a belief that ratHer em- 
barrassed Joe, but yfSiS useless to contest 

"But does it work for Good? Are you Justified? Is 
it Right to take people from the station to which they have 
been called?" she asked one day, when Joe was at Chis- 
wick. 

" Why, Aunty, we are told that the mighty shall be put 
down from their seats, and the htunble and meek shall be 
exalted," protested Frances solemnly. 

" True, child," agreed her aunt, blinking over her spec- 
tacles. 

" And that the poor are to inherit the earth," ventured 
Joe. 

" Meek ! St Matthew v. 5," the old lady corrected him. 

Accurate or inaccurate, the quotations won the day. 
When once her mind was directed into the channel, Atmty 
Bess was able to furnish many texts more appropriate than 
those which were suggested. During the rest of the after- 
noon, she kept producing them as they occurred to her. 
Sugar, Aunty? '* asked Frances as she poured out tea. 
Please, dear," replied her aunt ; and, as Joe handed the 
cup, " Thank you, my dear. ' I say unto you, ... the 
last shall be first.' " 

As time passed, Joe began to vJfit Oiiswick more fre- 
quently. Ostensibly calling with the object of discussing 
business matters with Frances, he found there ease and 
tranquillity. Tea in the drawing-room, with Aunty Bess 
busy at the large silver teapot and Frances sitting, the fire- 
light playing on her face, was a very pleasant meal. But 
what was most valuable was the fact that he was always 
welcome ; neither aunt nor niece questioned his advents, and 
they always tried to delay his departures. 

On one such occasion, when Joe spent Saturday after- 
noon at Chiswick, Frances had to attend a meeting in town 
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the same evening, and he traveled back with her to the Tem- 
ple, the station nearest to the headquarters of the League, 
which were in Russell Square. There had been a diffi- 
cult scene at Kensington that morning, and Joe, feeling in 
need of sympathy, so far forgot his usual caution as to tell 
Frances that Dolly was in the habit of taking veronal. 
Frances did not study the police-court news, but she was 
not ignorant of the danger of the drug, and she was horri- 
fied at the idea. 

Why ever don't you make her see a doctor," she said. 
Lots of people have insomnia, and they are nearly always 
cured." 

" I have tried to make her go, dozens of times. But you 
don't know Dolly so well as I do," answered Joe. 

He was about to say that the mere fact of his suggesting 
a visit to the doctor would be enough to make Dolly refuse 
to go, when he thought better of it, 

" You see, she is rather highly strung, and likes taking 
drugs," he said. " But I am afraid they will do her harm 
unless she is careful." 

Frances was full of sympathy, 

" It is difficult, I know," she agreed, as if she had often 
been In the same predicament as Joe. 

For a time she sat with knitted brows, then she turned to 
him appealingly. 

" You will promise to make her give it up, won't you, 
Joe ? " she pleaded. " I am sure it is horribly dangerous." 

Joe pledged himself to do as she asked, feeling for the 
first time that the welfare of Dolly was a matter of the first 
importance. So engrossed was he in the discussion that he 
forgot to get out of the train at Earl's Court, which was 
not far from the flat. When he discovered that he had 
passed the station, he decided to see Frances as far as the 
League, and then take an omnibus home. 
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After leaving the Temple, tbey walked as far as tfie top 
of Kingsway almost in silence, both thinking of the conver- 
sation that had taken place in the train. Frances discov- 
ered that she was not at all surprised to hear that Joe and 
his wife were not altogether on good terms. With a trivial 
remark for excuse, she turned to look at him, and decided 
that he looked tired and worried. She was brimming with 
sympathy in a moment. Poor old Joe ! She felt her heart 
yearn towards him, as she thought what a hard time he had 
fotmd before him in life. She longed to be able to help 
him, to show her sympathy in some \{ray more real than 
empty phrases. 

Joe's thoughts were occupied with the question whether 
or no he had been wise to confess about Dolly. He won- 
dered whether he had gone too far in hinting that his mar- 
ried life was not all it might have been. Something oc- 
curred, however, to change the tenor of his thoughts very 
abruptly. Half-way along Southampton Row, he saw a 
woman approaching. Her gait attracted his notice, dis- 
turbed him sufficiently to upset the train of his thought. 
He stumbled in replying to something that Frances said, 
reddened, and made a hurried attempt to get her across the 
road. The traflSc frustrated his aim, however, and before 
he had time to do an3rthmg, the woman was only a few 
yards away. 

She stared for a few moments incredulously, hesitated, 
then smiled. 

"Why, it's Joe, I declare!" she exclaimed, confronting 
him. 

Frances was disconcerted. She glanced quickly at the 
intruder and then walked slowly onwards. Who could it 
be? The woman looked very queer; she was certainly 
made up, and her manner was assertive. Frances felt her 
ears bum with shamed embarrassment. Could Joe . . .? 
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Despite herself, she listened to the conversation behind 
her. 

" You have made a mistake," said Joe coldly. 

" Oh no, I haven't — though you aren't half a swank now- 
adays. Surely you aren't going to cut your own sister? " 

There was a moment's pause. Then the speaker con- 
tinued hurriedly — 

" Oh, I'm sorry — reely. I must have mistaken you for 
some one else." 

In a moment Joe was beside Frances again, and they 
walked on. 

" She mistook me for some one else. I must have got a 
double! " he said, smiling; but in his anxiety to explain, he 
made too much of the incident. " The woman might have 
had more sense. I'm awfully sorry. It is funny how one 
can make mistakes. Have you ever realized how hard it is 
to be sure, when you think you see people in the distance ? '* 

The quickest flash of a glance showed Frances that Joe 
was red in the face. For a moment she did not speak ; then, 
to Joe's relief, she began to talk about the meeting to which 
she was going. 

At the entrance to the League, they said good-bye. For 
the first time since the meeting in the Academy, there was 
hesitancy in the hand that Frances gave to Joe. He gazed 
at her with troubled eyes, wondering whether he had been 
foolish, at a loss to know what would be best for him to do. 
In the end, he walked off without saying anything. 

An hour later Frances, sitting on the platform, while the 
speaker for the evening was being introduced, thought about 
the encounter in Southampton Row. The woman had been 
Joe's sister, the girl with whom Dick had gone off. That 
much she guessed ; what she could not understand was the 
attitude of Joe. Why had he refused to know his own 
sister ? Why had he been so embarrassed ? Surely it was 
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rather mean of him . . •? She cast about in her mind 
for an excuse. Then suddenly she ahnost laughed aloud 
at her own stupidity. Of course ! Why, Joe thought that 
it would be a slight to her, if he was friendly with the girl 
who had been away with Dick. The dear boy, as if she 
would have minded ! But it was very sweet of him, all the 
same. The matter was settled to the liking of Frances'^ 
kind heart, and its mistress immediately felt f uU of repent- 
ance for the coldness of her parting with Joe. The mere 
thought of Joe doing something that was not worthy of her 
idea of him, had quite upset her. 

A mile or two away, Joe was sitting down to dinner oppo- 
site the woman he had promised to protect from herself. 
He had settled the question also, but his conclusions were 
very different from those at which Frances had arrived. 
His first question on seeing Lily had been as to what 
Frances would think. It had not occurred to him that, by 
speaking to Lily, he could in any way insult Frances ; all he 
realized was that he might be despised for having such a 
sister. He was ashamed of Lily, not because of what she 
had done, but because of what she was. When he thought 
the matter over on his way home, he decided that he had 
been rather clever, that Frances had guessed nothing, and 
that he had merely imagined her behavior to have been less 
friendly than usual when he said good-bye. 

Joe did not forget his promise. After dinner he went 
into Dolly's bedroom, and pocketed the little bottle that 
stood on the mantelpiece. When Dolly was ready for bed, 
three hours later, she noticed that the bottle had disap- 
peared, and, with a smile, unscrewed a silver-mounted hair- 
pin bottle and took from it some tabloids. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

AN ENGINE BREAKS DOWN AND JOE WAKES UP 

The new year grew lusty, and February saw the first buds 
gather on the trees. The days slipped past like the pictures 
on a magic-lantern screen that melt imperceptibly one into 
the other. March Many weathers danced through London to 
spread the promise of April. At the headquarters of the 
League, aflfairs were maturing, and Joe became conscious of 
the fact that Frances would not be in Chiswick forever. 
That their intimacy should end wastmthinkable; discussions 
as to the date by which her connection with the League 
would be ended, resolved themselves into careful avoidance 
of the fact that Overstones would then claim her. It was 
admitted that she would not continue her work when the 
League was on an established basis, but she could not see 
why Joe should not remain as Secretary to one of the new 
Committees that were to be constituted. He could not ex- 
plain that his interest in the League, soon to be the Depart- 
ment, was chiefly due to the fact that Frances was connected 
with it. 

Towards the end of April, a bazaar in connection with 
the League was organized by some well-meaning women at 
Chillhampton, and although there was very little point in the 
function, Frances was delegated to go down in order that a 
member of the Committee might be present. At her sug- 
gestion, Joe arranged to be there also, and promised to make 
a short speech congratulating and thanking the promoters. 
Frances, who intended to have lunch with some people in 
Chillhampton, traveled down in the morning by train; but 
as there was* no need for Joe to arrive until the afternoon, 
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he borrowed one of the cars which had been placed at the 
disposal of the League, in order to motor down at his ease, 
for Chillhampton was only about fifty miles from London. 

When Joe arrived and plunged into the stuffy tent, the 
bazaar was at its height. A considerable number of people 
who lived in the neighborhood had waited until the after- 
noon before putting in an appearance, and the crowd was 
considerable. While he stood near the door looking about 
for Frances, Joe was assailed by shy little girls and pert 
little girls, all anxious to obtain his money in exchange for 
useless knickknacks. The woman who had taken it upon 
herself to act as hostess noticed him as she swept her sharp 
eyes round the tent, and hurried up, flushed and voluble. 
He introduced himself, and a few gushing sentences were 
exchanged. An archdeacon, who was bandy-legged and 
sprightly, appeared and beamed over his eye-glasses. In or- 
der to show what a favorite he was with the little ones, this 
good gentleman had captured the hand of a reluctant small 
boy, who wriggled about like a terrier eager to escape. 
Then, like a cool breeze at high noon, Frances emerged from 
the throng, refreshmgly tranquil. At her side trotted an- 
other small boy, who, unlike the archdeacon's unwilling 
playfellow, refused to be sent off. He was very small and 
very hot as he trotted along with his face screwed up to- 
wards his companion, in whom he was confiding urgent 
matters. 

" Come and have some tea," said Frances, smiling at Joe's 
harassed expression. 

" Of course, how thoughtless of me ! " agreed the hostess. 

" Well, my little man, I dare say you would not mind hav- 
ing some, too. Or have you made a surreptitious journey to 
the refreshment stall already, eh ? ** said the archdeacon, giv- 
ing a moment's attention to his satellite. "You young 
.rascal ! " he added, and laughed geiuaUy. 
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" Please don't bother to come — I know what a lot you 
have to do, and I can easily find the way," Frances assured 
the hostess. 

A moment later, Joe and she were threading their way 
through the crowd, on their way to the tea-tables. 

"What a fussy woman!" Frances said, with a little 
grimace. "And it is all so absurd." 

"I thay " began the small boy, who was still at 

Frances's side. 

" I have had enough of it already," said Joe. " I don't 
know what you are feeling like." 

"Ithay!" 

" I shan't be sorry when we can leave, I must own," re- 
plied Frances. 

" I THAY ! " 

"Yes, dear little stickiness, how nasty we are, aren't 
we ? " murmured Frances, stooping to catch the proflfered 
pearls. 

" I thay, may I have one of the white thugar caketh ? " 

" Yes." 

" And a thponge cake, and thome thanwijieth? " 

" Yes, if you promise faithfully not to burst, dear." 
"Oh, I never burtht," the glutton assured her; then, 
realizing the joke, hie shrieked with laughter. A sudden 
thought made him serious again. 

May I have thrwee thanwijieth? " he inquired. 
My dear! You wo;n't be able to walk if you do. 
You're such a plump morsel already," protested Frances. 

" Peter had thrwee thanwijieth," was the mournful reply. 

" Oh, well, in that case — of course you mustn't be beaten 
by Peter, must you ! " 

" Peter's yate, and I'm thix." 

By that time, Joe had secured two cups of tea and one of 
milk, and brought them to where Frances and her squire 
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were sitting. The latter was engrossed in nibbling round a 
cherry perched in the middle of the white sugar cake for 
which he had stipulated. It was dif&cult work to approach 
the cherry evenly on all sides, and there was no time to listen 
to the conversation. 

" Isn't he a duck ? " murmtu'ed Frances. " I should like 
to eat him ! '* 

"Have a 'thanwije* instead," suggested Joe. "How 
much longer have we got to stay here ? " 

" Well, we must wait until it is time to curtsy and say 
thank you, but I want to catch the half-past six train, if I 



can." 



" Don't bother about a train. Why not come back in the 
car?" 

"Oh, I don't know ** Frances hesitated. But the 

idea of being in the open air tempted her. Besides, it would 
be rather jolly with Joe. 

" Yes, do," he urged. 

Frances gained time by pressing her squire to have a third 
cup of milk. 

"All right, I shall love to— if we don't get back too late," 
she agreed at length. 

A few minutes afterwards the hostess descended on them, 
and they were led off to the far end of the tent, where an 
audience had been marshaled on chairs. Joe made his 
speech, mentioning all the people whose names he had been 
able to learn, the archdeacon moved a vote of thanks, and 
several other people got up to congratulate each other. 
While they were still doing so, the guests of the afternoon 
made their escape. 

The clatter of the starting-handle, as Joe and Frances sat 
in the car, cried freedom, and they settled well down into 
their wraps for the return journey through the chilly even- 
ing air. 
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" We ought to be home soon after nine — ^it isn't half-past 
six yet," said Joe, as he lit his pipe, • 

The car glided through the village amid a scurry of fowls, 
and out into the country lanes. Then the chauffeur allowed 
it to swing forward into a faster pace.. The weather had 
been uncertain, but all the afternoon the sun had been grad- 
ually breaking up the clouds that hid it ; and, as they reached 
the top of a long hill, five miles from Chillhampton, the sun- 
light burst forth, illtunining with golden radiance all the 
plain beneath them. At the sight. Spring came into their 
hearts like a sweet voice suddenly in an empty room. Joe 
turned instinctively to Frances for silent sympathy. She 
answered his glance with a smile. The April sunset 
splashed the sky with water-color tints, turned ruddy, and 
died sumptuously. Ahead, the eastern sky, pigeon-blue be- 
tween the clouds, faded and darkened. Night approached. 

A puncture turned the poetry to prose. The two passen- 
gers emerged from their lairs while the chauffeur set to 
work to get the spare wheel into place. Joe smoked a ciga- 
rette, and Frances shrugged her shoulders to her ears to 
ward the chill air from her neck. 

" It is horribly cold," she said, breaking the silence that 
had lasted since they set out. 

" We may as well walk on, and let the car catch us up," 
Joe suggested, and they did so. 

Hardly had the exercise begun to warm them, when they 
had to climb back into their seats. After the break, it was 
difficult to recapture the former comfort. Instead of being 
a delightful experience, the journey resolved itself into a 
dogged wait for home and release. 

They had not been traveling long, when the note of the 
engine changed. The chauffeur became alert and listened 
attentively. He began to make play with the controlling 
levers. The gear was changed, and extra oil administered 
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to no effect The note became querulous, the chauffeur re- 
signed There was a sudden loud protest from the engine ; 
the car slackened and stopped,* 
What is it? "Joe asked. 
I'm not sure, sir," answered the chauffeur. 

Once again the passengers got out By that time it was 
quite dark, and the shadow of the chauffeur gesticulated, 
grotesque and huge, on the road in the Ught of the head- 
lamps. There was a clatter as the side of the bonnet was 
raised, then silence. 

"Oh, dearl I wonder if it will take long," sighed 
Frances. 

As the investigations of the chauffeur seemed to throw no 
light on the subject, she and Joe returned to their seats. 

" It can't be serious — nothing much ever goes wrong with 
cars nowadays," said Joe, with dogged optimism. 

Every now and then, the chauffeur could be heard cursing 
the engine in a subdued voice. At length his head appeared 
beside the door. 

" I am afraid she has seized up, sir. It's that oil-pump, I 
expect," he said. 

" Well, I suppose you can put it right," suggested Joe. 

" Can't you do anything f " implored Frances. 

" I'm afraid not, Miss. It will be a long job, and I shall 
have to get her into a garage." 

" Well, have you any idea where we are ? " asked Joe. 

"It's Linshott Common, just in front — ^there's an inn 
about a mile down the road ; they might be able to lend us a 
horse to take the car on." 

" Oh dear ! " murmured Frances hopelessly. 

There was nothing to be done except walk to the inn and 
make inquiries, leaving the chauffeur to look after the car. 

It was eight o'clock when they arrived, and learnt from 
an apologetic landlady and her husband that, although the 
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horse could be provided, it was a long way to the nearest 
town where there was a proper garage, Joe despatched the 
horse, and then discussed with Frances what should be done. 

" We may be able to get a lift from a passing car," he 
suggested. 

" You might, but it's more likely as you wonV* replied 
the landlord discouragingly. " 'Tain't as if it were a main 
road, as you might say. There's few cars comes this way, 
especially at this time of night" 

" It looks as if we shall have to camp here for the night,** 
said Joe. 

"How scared Aunty Bess will be," answered Frances, 
looking worried. 

It was decided that the car should be drawn by the horse 
to the town, which would be reached at about ten o'clock ; 
that the chauffeur should garage the car and stay the night 
there, sending wires to Dolly and Aunty Bess as soon as the 
post-office opened next morning; and that he should return 
to the inn as soon as the necessary repairs were completed. 

" Why can't we go, too, and get a train up to Town ? " 
asked Frances. 

" There aren't no trains, not after nine o'clock," replied 
the landlord. 

The announcement seemed to sever the last link with 
London, and Frances set to work to make the best of things. 
An inquiry as to the state of the larder resulted in bacon and 
eggs being ordered, there being no alternative other than 
bread and cheese and beer. Then the two travelers were 
shown to their rooms and supplied with hot water. When 
they went down-stairs again, they found that a big fire had 
been made in the room behind the bar, and that the landlady 
was laying the table for supper. By the time the meal was 
ready, both Frances and Joe were in good spirits. 

" It's like a picnic without the wind and the flies," sug- 
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gested Frances, "If only it was not for Aunty Bess, I 
should be almost glad the car did break down." 

" I'm sorry for that poor devil of a chauffeur having to 
sit in it till half-past ten." 

" So am I, but it makes it seem all the cosier for us — ^like 
being in bed and listening to the wind on a cold night/' said 
Frances uncharitably. 

When they finished supper, they drew up chairs to the 
fire, and settled down to wait while the landlady aired sheets 
and blankets. Joe lit a pipe, and Frances lay back in a 
horsehair armchair to stare at the fire, the reflection of 
which made her eyes gleam like fireflies. They did not talk 
much, for Frances admitted that the open air had made her 
sleepy ; and from time to time she stifled tremendous yawns. 

" It's not that I'm getting bored ! " she explained, laugh- 
ing. 

But Joe was glad that she was content to sit in silence; 
for, there in that makeshift sitting-room, with the hum of 
voices rising and falling in the bar a few yards away, he had 
made a discovery ; the scales had fallen from his eyes, the 
make-belief was over. He knew that Frances was desir- 
able, that every fibre of his being needed her. Sometimes 
he had questioned the reality of love, but when thus it came 
to him, he doubted it no more than if it had been the wind 
or the sunshine. It seemed incredible that he should have 
hoodwinked himself so long. But he had never been genu- 
inely in love before: he had been attracted by Milly and 
Dolly, but his feeling for Frances was a new one, more like 
the hero-worship at Overstones, but immeasurably more po- 
tent. It delved through the crust that had formed over his 
heart, and found there qualities as unexpected as tulips on 
a dust-heap. They enabled him to appraise Frances at 
something like her true worth. As Julia to her Herrick, 
Frances to Joe had become dearest of thousands. The real- 
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ization of it left him breathless. As he watched her sitting 
unconscious of his thoughts, he found, as if for the first 
time, that she was beautiful. Her face, grave in repose, was 
half hidden in shadow, but her eyes were shining beneath 
their finely springing brows, and the soft lines of her figure 
were lovely in their repose. The pleasant light-heartedness 
of the meal left him, and he seemed to age and wilt. 

Frances broke in on his thoughts by stretching herself 
with cat-like cosiness, and then leaning forward to twitch 
her skirts over her ankles, which had been warmed by the 
fire unsheltered. 

" I'm so sleepy. Oh, Joe, I do feel lovely ! " she mur- 
mured, and smiled herself into wakefulness. 

" I shall go to bed, airing or no airing," she continued, 
rising, and pausing for a moment with her hand on the 
mantelpiece, one foot stretched out on to the fender. " But 
whatever shall we do without any things ? " 

She went off to confer with the landlady, and returned, 
mirthful and reassured. 

" The dear old thing has lent me a nighty — ^you would 
laugh if you saw it ! It's yards long, and wide ! " 

" I must go and see if her good husband can supply me 
with something." 

" That's all right. I asked her to see to it. And now, 
good-night — sweet repose ! " said Frances, and with a smile 
she was gone. 

Joe felt a wild impulse to call her back. He seemed to 
see her turning wonderingly; and, as he caught her in his 
arms, her face melting into tenderness. But he mastered 
himself, and turned prosaically to knock the ashes from his 
pipe into the fireplace. 

Unconsciously, Joe had been educated during the months 
in which he had been intimate with Frances. A year before 
he might have blurted out his feelings without counting the 
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cost ; his only desire then would have been to secure Frances 
by any possible means. As it was, however, he realized the 
impossibility of such a proceeding: stuprisingly enough, he 
considered Frances, and discovered that whatever might be 
her feelings, Dolly would stand like a spectre before her. 
He had progressed sufficiently to realize that for a time, at 
any rate, he must remain silent As he sat in the dingy 
room, he was worthy of compassion. The resolution to 
stifle his feelings was a bitter one to take, for it was almost 
the first time he had refrained from trying to have his own 
way. Half a dozen times he weakened; yet, as often the 
fear of injuring Frances steeled him. There was, however, 
one thing that showed him to be the old Joe ; it did not occur 
to him that Frances might not love him. 

Joe smoked a cigarette and then went up-stairs. His bed- 
room, which was bleak and narrow, was next to that of 
Frances, and once, while he was undressing, he heard a faint 
creak as she moved in her bed. The prosaic sound affected 
him acutely, and a wave of compassion and love swept 
through him. Why he should pity Frances he did not know, 
but there was something in the sotmd that made her seem a 
child, alone and unprotected. Out from the past emerged 
the potential Guardian Angel ; he would shield her and make 
things easy for her. 

After blowing out the candle, Joe opened the rattling lead- 
framed casement, and looked out into the night. Nothing 
could be heard, except the inn sign gently creaking in the 
almost imperceptible breeze, and beneath a high moon the 
fields were furred with hoarfrost. Just behind him, so 
near that he could almost hear her breathing, lay Frances 
asleep. He turned miserably to his bed, resolved that noth- 
ing should tempt him to try to shatter her happy peace of 
mind. Frances, dearest of thousands, should not suffer. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING 

When Joe entered the flat on his return, his heart sank, 
for he knew the reception that awaited him. He and 
Frances had returned to Town by rail, for the car had been 
damaged too badly to use that day, but the brief drive 
through the morning air to the station had blown the cob- 
webs from his brain, and he had been able to act as if the 
crisis of the previous evening had not taken place. In the 
train, discussing matters connected with the League, Joe had 
tingled with pleasure at the soft timbre of Frances's voice 
and her delicious air of shrewdness. So many things about 
her had seemed new to him, and in his delight at discovering 
them, he found it difficult to preserve a nonchalant attitude. 

The door of the flat seemed to admit him to a more mate- 
rial world. He picked up a letter which was waiting for 
him, and then found Dolly in the sitting-room, pointedly oc- 
cupied with household affairs. 

" I hope you got my wire,*' he said, addressing the top of 
her head, for she did not look up when he entered the room. 
" It was too late to send one last night. I am most awfully 
sorry if you were anxious. You see, the confounded car 
went wrong, and we had to get it hauled nearly eight miles 
to the nearest garage, only to find that the last up-train had 
gone, and that the post-office was shut." 

"How surprisingly convenient f '* Dolly commented. 
*' But I thought you were alone in the car/' 

" So I was, on the way down, but Frances Redpath de- 
cided to share it on the return journey/' 
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" It makes me laugh outright to think of all your sancti- 
monious lectures 1 " 
"You mean . . .?'* 
" I mean that if you think I am going to play into your 



hands, you are mistaken." 

" Oh, for goodness' sake don't start on that " 

" Of course, Reggie always says I was a fool to have 
married you " 

" Solomon in all his wisdom was not so sage as he ! " 

" Don't try to be clever ; it doesn't suit you, and you have 
probably copied it from some one else. What have you 
done with her? I suppose she is telling a virtuous tale to 
the saintly aunt." 

" Hold your tongue, you beast ! " 

Dolly sprang up, crimson with fury. 

" You call me that? " she inquired. 

" I shall call you something worse in a minute." 

" I'm not quite like Frances Redpath, at any rate," she 
replied, mimicking his enunciation of the name. 

" Don't go too far ! " Joe threatened, gripping her by the 
arm. 

" Don't touch me ! " cried Dolly. " I won't have you near 
me. Keep your hands for her ! " 

With her free hand, suddenly she thrust at his face. For 
a moment, elemental hate possessed them. Joe tried to seize 
her throat, but with a twist she was free, and at the door. 

" You wait ! " Dolly threatened, standing in a theatrical 
attitude, her fingers on the handle. Then with a sudden 
vindictive smile she was gone. 

Left to himself, Joe was torn by action and reaction. His 
hatred of Dolly gave way to a feeling that, in allowing his 
fury to lead him, he had been in some way disloyal to 
Frances. During his period of ecstasy on the pre^ous 
night, it had seemed an integral part of his unspoken love 
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that his life should be remodeled, that his treatment of 
Dolly should be more patient, his attitude towards her more 
restrained. But, subjected to a too violent annealing from 
exaltation, the first opportunity had found him false to his 
new ideals. He was groping in the dark: difficulties and 
pitfalls were only just becoming discernible. 

Shrugging his shoulders, as if to rid himself of difficult 
fancies, Joe awoke to practical things, and realized that he 
still held the letter he had picked up when he entered the 
flat. He glanced incuriously at the unfamiliar writing on 
the envelope, and then opened it, to find, written on cheap 
and glossy paper, heavily scented, an appeal from Lily. 
Her name made him start, she had been so far from his 
thoughts. Since the meeting in Southampton Row, she had 
scarcely entered his mind. A faint hostility made him 
frown as he read the letter. 

MY DEAR JOB, 

I do hope you won't mind me writing like this, but I don't 
know what else to do, I can't very well call to see you, especially 
as you are married, but unless you will help me I do not know how 
I can manage. I don't know what has happened to Bert, and you 
was always the one who understood, and I saw you in the Directory, 
I haven't been all I might, I know, but now I am absolutely on the 
rocks, and I been ill for the last month, and owe the landlady a 
lot I can't pay. And I have got a chance of a soft job in America 
if only I could get out there, and I should be quite happy if only I 
could get a decent start, as I'm sick and tired of it all. Joe, come 
round and see me cw soon as you can, there's an old dear, and I 
MUST see some one; even if you can't help me, fust come, and I 
promise faithfully not to be a worry. 

Your affectionate sister, 

« o . LILY. 

PS.—I am called Mrs. Peeping here. 

Without definitely meaning to ignore the appeal, Joe 
pushed the letter into his pocket, as being something to be 
dttdt with later on. He was sorry for Lily on the whole. 
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but how could he be expected to bear her burdens in ad<M- 
tion to his own, which were so heavy ? Life just then was 
too difficult to allow his sympathies to extend to any but 
himself. He would see about Lily when he had time. • • ^ 

There followed a period when life was almost unsupport- 
able for Joe. With Dolly, it was open war. Even before 
strangers, he and she were barely civil to each other, and 
when they were alone, the maid-servant trembled in the 
kitchen at the violence of their encounters. Until then, Joe 
had been able to seek Frances, when the state of affairs at 
home became too trying, but such a means of escape was no 
longer so freely open to him. Frances was there, but he 
struggled to keep away from her. To do so entirely was 
out of the question, for she would have been puzzled and 
hurt. It was a hideous ordeal to ape his former self, to 
drop in at her room at the office, occasionally to take her out 
to tea, and all the time to force trivialities from his lips, 
when a relentless force was urging him to sweep aside such 
unrealities. Every day his resistance weakened ; he did not 
know why he fought at all, except that something in Frances 
made him do so. 

Development is always painful, and in the case of Joe it 
seemed to take place in a very short time, and almost with- 
out warning. For some months he had been changing, but 
it was not until the evening at the inn that he realized how 
different he was from what he had been in the past, so that 
he believed his enlightenment to have begun only at that 
time. Had he possessed the assertiveness necessary to 
those who rise above their class, if they are successfully to 
meet their new circumstances, he would have had no hesita- 
tion in claiming Frances. But he was far from being as- 
sertive; his elevation had been due to accident, not to his 
own efforts, although he did not realize the fact. There 
was in his composition a touch of the quality that goes to 
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make better men than those who are successful in a purely 
material sense, but it needed careful coaxing to develop it. 
He had sufficient intuition to guess that Frances could not 
be treated as if she was a Milly, and there had come to him 
a perception of the fact that, for a girl like her, Dolly was 
not merely an excuse for an affectation of mock scruples, 
but a very tangible barrier. Not only was he able to guess 
how Frances would regard the matter, but himself to feel 
that it would be despicable to try and win her despite the 
existence of Dolly. He believed it to be love that made him 
able to keep silence ; it was not only love, however, but the 
fruit of the months he had spent with Frances for a com- 
panion. Her outlook on life had affected him profoundly, 
her clear eyes unknowingly had searched his heart, and 
taught him which of the things they found there ought to be 
cleared away. His abandonment of the design to use 
Frances and iiie League as means to a sordid end, his grow- 
ing suspicion that prosperity did not necessarily mean hap- 
piness, were signs of the change that had been taking place 
in him. It would be too much to say that the transforma- 
tion was complete, but a great deal had been effected. The 
fact that, while seeing the position in its true aspect, he 
gradually weakened in his resolve to make his own desire 
subservient to the happiness of Frances, showed that he was 
far from being able to grasp things in their true significance. 
He saw that Dolly stood in the way of his winning Frances, 
but it never occurred to him that, even if he gained Frances, 
he might fail to capture her. real self, unless she was able to 
give her heart without protest. 

Yet he held to his resolution for several weeks; until 
barely a fortnight remained before Frances was to end her 
work at the League. He did not dare to spectdate what he 
would do without her, but told himself that her absence 
would at any rate end the strain of trying to ap^^x ^aJv. ^»sft- 
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His lack of initiative prevented him conceiving any mode of 
life different from that which he had known since his mar- 
riage, and he fretted impotently at finding no way of escape 
from his difficulties. More than once, he was on the point 
of telling Frances of his love for her, but when the time 
came, her composed manner disconcerted him, and he re- 
mained silent. 

There came a day when the need for Frances was unusu- 
ally insistent, and after sitting in his room lost in agonized 
thought, his deliberations making no more progress than 
white mice in a wheel, Joe decided to seek her in her room 
before he left the office for the day. He had no intention 
of making the meeting a decisive one, but wished merely to 
be with Frances for a time, in order to gain fresh courage 
from her presence. He hardly expected to find her still at 
the office, for most of the staff had gone home for the night, 
but when he reached the corridor in which was her room, 
the sight of a ribbon of light beneath the door showed that 
she was still at work. 

" Not gone yet ! *' he said, as she looked up with a welcom- 
ing smile when he entered. " What are you up to ? " 

" Just fussing at some things I want to get out of the 
way — ^you know how odd jobs accumulate, if you don't keep 
a sharp eye on them." 

" Well, I have had enough for to-day, and I thought I 
would come in for a cigarette if you hadn't gone." 

" That was a good idea," agreed Frances, pushing away 
the papers with which she had been occupied. 

She rose and joined him by the mantelpiece. 

"When are you coming over to Chiswick again?" she 
asked. " It is ages since ypu were there ; Aunty Bess thinks 
you have quite deserted her ! " 

*' I shall have to hurry up or I shall be too late,** he re- 
plied, referring to Frances's departure. 
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" Only a fortnight now — ^scarcely that" 

Frances did not reply. 

" I shall be sorry. Won't you? " 

Joe turned to her as he spoke, and his heart seemed sud- 
denly to swell as he saw her face. Her eyes were wet with 
tears. She made a pathetic attempt to ignore them and to 
smile at him. As he stood there, she alone existed He 
read her grief as evidence of her love for him, and realized 
that the time for action had come. 

" Frances ! " 

" Oh, Joe, why am I so silly ? " 

Slowly, almost unconsciously, his hand was seeking hers. 
She surrendered her own to him freely. 

" Frances ; you needn't go," he said. 

" But I must ! Whatever would Daddy say : and there 
isn't any excuse for sta)n[ng." 

She was very near him then, and he placed a trembling 
hand on her shoulder. 

" You know that I love you," he said — sl lame substitute 
for the impassioned utterances of his dreams. 

Electrically, Frances grew tense and turned to gaze at 
him, her eyes mirroring a dozen questions. 
Joe, what do you mean? " she asked. 
Dearest, I have always loved you — and don't you care 
for me, a little ? " Her eyes made him qualify the question. 

" But you mustn't. . . . Oh, how unhappy I am ! " 

Her proud buoyancy deserted her, and she moved to her 
chair with trembling lips. 

Sitting on the edge of the table, Frances in her chair, Joe 
held tightly in his own the hand she gave him like a child 
seeking S3rmpathy. 

*' Don't you care for me? " he asked, perplexed 

*' Yes> Joe " she answered obediently. 
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"Do you love me?" 

"I don't know . . ." 

" But why were you so upset when I said you were gomg 
soon ? " 

Then Frances tried to explain, her thoughts racing ahead 
of the words she uttered. She hated leaving London, the 
idea of giving up the work she had grown to love was pain- 
ful, and, too, she disliked leaving Joe. . . . That was 
the gist of what she said, but her thoughts were trying to 
discover what secret her heart held. Love was a stranger 
to her, and she could not recognize its guise. Did she love 
Joe ? Oh yes, she did — dear Joe, she was fond of him, and 
he was so unhappy. But did she really love him . . .? 

While she was still trying to discover her position, Joe 
told her what should have been said long before. He con- 
fessed to his true relations with Dolly, and described the life 
he led at home. As Frances listened her heart melted. 

" How cruel it all is ! " she sighed. 

Joe thought she was referring to the fact that she could 
not give herself to him. 

" But it needn't be. Only come with me and everything 
will be all right. I tried not to tell you, but Fate was against 
silence : why else should I have found you here to-night ? " 

It was pleasing to think that Destiny was in his favor. 

"If only it hadn't happened — ^we were far happier be- 
fore," said Frances, with dewy eyes that searched the past. 

Something told Joe that she was weakening. 

" Say you care," he pleaded. 

Frances felt that in some way she would be unloyal if she 
did not. 

" Yes ... I think I do," she answered, still ques- 
tioning her heart. 

As she rose, Joe was at her side, but she placed her hand 
on his arm to hold him from hen 
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" It doesn't matter whether I care or not," she told him. 
" It can't make any difference ; it is all impossible." 

"But why?" 

" I couldn't do what you ask, and whatever I fed, you 
must stay with Dolly: don't you see that she needs your 
help?" 

Joe sought frantically for stronger arguments, but some- 
thing in Frances's eyes told him that they would be useless. 
He could not understand her, but in his heart, he told him- 
self that he had been mad to suppose that she would yield. 

While Frances put on her hat, neither of them spoke. 
But as they moved towards the door, she broke the silence. 

" How can I come back to this room — ^afterwards? " she 
said in a grief-stricken voice. "And it was all so jolly be- 
fore." 

Then Joe slammed the door behind him, and the noise it 
made echoed down the corridors with a chill and forlorn 
sound. 



CHAPTER XXVin 

A CAT AND A MOUSE 

The suddenness of the shock he had suffered made Joe 
dazed. He found it almost impossible to realize that he had 
appealed to Frances in vain, that the hope he had cherished 
as a secret solace had proved barren. It was as if he had 
been gazing into a kaleidoscope and some one had shaken it, 
causing the fragments of colored glass to asstune a new pat- 
tern without warning. No sooner had he grasped the essen- 
tial features of his position than he had to deal with an en- 
tirely new set of factors. While struggling against his love, 
he had taken it for granted that Frances was fond of him ; 
that he had but to say the word, and she would abandon 
everything for his sake. On her own confession she loved 
him, yet she would have none of him. It seemed incredible, 
but it was none the less painful for that reason. Many 
hours Joe spent in brooding over the situation in which he 
found himself. By one short action he had swept away 
everything that made life worth living. It was as if Frances 
had passed through a door that had slammed to behind her, 
leaving him alone. He discovered that nothing was of 
value except love, and that the fulfilment of his early ambi- 
tions had been unsatisf3ring because without it they were in- 
complete. He had grasped at all and gained nothing. His 
marriage with Dolly had been a mistake, merely because it 
was loveless. If only he had never met her. ... If 
Frances was inexplicable, even more so was Dolly. Since 
she hated him, why did not she find some one else to take his 
place ? With a feeling of despair he realized that shfe had 
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become too old to attract love. He would not even be able 
to obtain a separation from her, for his own income was no 
longer sufficient to support him. And divorce? She had 
given him no excuse for that. . . . 

For some days, Joe went to the office as usual, and tried 
to find an opportunity to shake Frances from her resolution. 
But he was not able to catch her alone : she seemed to have 
found it necessary to make Sadie sit in her room, so that 
when he went there he was forced to discuss trivialities. At 
length, however, Qiance provided the occasion for which he 
had been waiting. As he was starting for home one even- 
ing, he met Frances in the entrance hall. 

" I want to speak to you," he said, and led her into a cor- 
ridor where their conversation could not be overheard. 

" Why are you so cruel ? " Frances asked, with reproach- 
ful eyes. 

Her distress made him feel despicable. 

" Dearest, I won't argue with you as I meant to ; but tell 
me this — are you quite determined to do as you said? '* 

" I must," she answered sadly. 

When he saw her standing there, her honest eyes misty 
with pain, Joe felt that he could not try to win her despite 
the promptings of her nature. 

" Then it is good-bye," he said. " It won't do any good if 
we see each other again, and it will only make it harder." 

" Dear old Joe " Frances began gratefully, but before 

she could continue, a door opened at the end of the corridor, 
and two clerks came out of a room there, laughing and 
talking. 

Before Joe knew what was happening, Frances had left 
him. At the foot of the stairs in the hall she turned for a 
moment to smile at him ; then she was gone. There was no 
hesitation, no turning back for a last word; she did not be- 
tray how dully her heart was aching. 
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Joe left the building mechanically. It was all over, then. 
He wotild never see Frances again, never hear her merry 
laugh — once so easily provoked, of late so sadly rare — never 
watch her deft and pretty ways, which had so often de- 
Ughted him. He had gained nothing by his pleading. Why 
had he been such a fool as to throw away what little conso- 
lation remained to him? And before him, what was there? 

He thought that his lesson was complete. Had he known 
it, the immediate future was heavy with events. During the 
days that followed, it dawned on him that Dolly was secretly 
amused by something, but he was too dejected to be curious. 
After the scene in the corridor, he resigned his secretaryship 
and moped all day at home. The presence in the flat of 
Dolly was almost unbearable — Dolly with her perpetual 
headaches, her unending querulousness. He knew that he 
was not wanted at home, and guessed that during his ab- 
sences at the office the flat had not remained untenanted. 
What did it matter? He was so callous that, had there been 
anywhere else for him to go, he would have left his wife to 
do as she would without interference. He spent the days 
vainly trying to make the long hours pass more quickly by 
reading, to obliterate a consciousness that the future was 
purposeless and vacant. When he looked up, he would find 
Dolly examining him with amused eyes, and more often 
than not she would twit him with his lack of objective. 

" How is it you are always at home now? " she asked one 
day. " Have you grown tired of your hobby? What a 
spoilt baby you are ! " 

" There is nothing for me to do, now that the concern is 
being absorbed by the Government," he prevaricated. 

" Why don't you go and mope at diswick, instead of 
dawdling about here ? " 

" I have told you before that I am not going to discuss it 
with you." 
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" Can it be that you have had a row ? " asked Dolly, feign- 
ing the liveliest interest. " How romantic ! Do tell me all 
about it ! '* Receiving no reply, she continued in a bantering 
strain: "Is he sulky because she has been nasty to him? 
What a shame ! " 

" Hold your tongue ! *' snapped Joe. 

Dolly bridled, and in her annoyance betrayed what she 
had intended to keep a secret until the last moment. 

" Well, you will have to make it up soon," she said. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" It would be so funny if you quarreled in the Divorce 
Court ! " 

A numbing flash seemed to pass through Joe's brain. 
Here was the solution of everything. How little Dolly 
knew ! Immediately, he realized that he must not show his 
elation : as likely as not, if he did so, Dolly would change her 
mind to spite him. He glared at her with simulated venom ; 
in reality he could have kissed her. 

" So that is your little game," he said. " But you are too 
clever. You haven't a case." 

" We shall see about that." 

" I suppose you think that because Frances and I stayed 
at that inn, you can divorce me? " 

" Oh no, I'm not quite such a fool as that. I know I shall 
have to get Reggie to vouch for your cruelty." 

Despite himself, Joe was furious. 

" Cruelty ! God knows how patient I have been ! " 

" Ah ! But Reggie knows better, you see." 

It was too late to do anything that night, and Joe went to 
bed, but he did not sleep. He pictured Frances hearing the 
news, her eyes bright again, her hands in his. Now that 
they no longer thwarted him, her scruples seemed extraordi- 
narily fine. He told himself that she had taught him how 
gracious a thing love could be. Yet it was hard to realize 
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that there was no longer any call for the sense of 
care which had oppressed him. Like the ache that is left 
behind by an old wound, the misery that had tortured him 
still lingered in his heart 

In the morning, Joe found it very difficult to wait until he 
could seek Frances at the office. The two hours before 
eleven o'clock seemed longer than the whole of the preced- 
ing night. At last he entered the building, his cheeks burn- 
ing hotly with excitement, his sight uncertain. 

When he turned the comer at the head of the stairs, he 
saw Frances passing down the corridor towards her room. 
She walked as firmly as ever, but her finely set head was 
poised a trifle less proudly. As she reached the door, she 
raised her hand to smooth the hair above her brow. The 
action was so fleeting and unemphatic, that the casual ob- 
server would not have noticed it, but to Joe it was elo- 
quent. 

When he followed her into the room, she was bending 
over a basket of papers, and he was thankful to see that her 
assistant was not there. 

The sound of his entry caused her to ttun. 

" Joe ! " she exclaimed. 

Before answering, he shut the door carefully. It was ex- 
quisite to defer the news, to leave Frances a moment longer 
in ignorance of the happiness that awaited her. 

" We are free ! " he said exultantly. 

For a moment her eyes darkened with fear. 
What ever do you mean? " she asked. 
Dolly is bringing an action for divorce ! " he answered, 
as one who had done something wonderful. 

Then he explained, blind to the trouble in the eyes before 
him. 

" Of course, we mustn't defend it. If we did, she might 
lose, and everything would go smash, Isn't it wonderful? 
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I was beginning to think that I should never have any luck 
again, and now this has come ! " 

"Not defend it!" said Frances incredulously. "Joe, 
what can you mean? . . . Oh, how dreadful it all is ! " 

For a moment she was crushed by the blow, but Joe broke 
in triumphantly: 

"Frances — ^my dearest. Don't you see! We shall be 
free. There wUl be nothing to stand between us. There 
will be no sacrifice for you to make — ^then we can be mar- 
ried." 

His voice dropped at the words, for they were charged 
with ecstasy. Frances would be his wife! He looked at 
her, silenced by the thought. 

But she was white and strained. 
No sacrifice to make ! It is impossible," she said. 
Frances ! Don't you love me, after all ? " 
Yes, I love you," she said slowly, a dull ache in her 
heart at his obtuseness. Could he not see that he was ask- 
ing her to sacrifice all that she held most dear ? How could 
she tell him what every one else surely would have known ? 

" Joe, I can't do it. Don't you see what it would mean ? " 

" It would mean happiness." 

" No. It would mean misery. Can't you realize that if 
we don't defend the case it would mean that we admitted — 
that everything was horrible?" 

" Well, and what if it did? We should have each other." 

Frances turned her head to gaze out of the window. Was 
it really Joe who had spoken ? Could it be that he was so 
lacking in understanding? 

Joe CQuld not understand her attitude at all. 
But, dearest, you love me ? " he repeated, parrot-like. 
I wonder you ask it," said Frances. " Don't you think 
you are a tiny bit selfish ? Even if I did not care about my- 
self, how could I sacrifice Daddy and every one? I simply 
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couldn't do it And why shouldn't I fight ? Why should I 
let some one get up and drag my name in the mud? " 

" But what docs it matter what they say or do, if your 
conscience is clear, and it is for the best ? " 

" Don't you see that my feelings are not so important ; I 
would ignore them, if there was nothing else — ^perhaps. But 
I couldn't think only of myself. There's such a thing as 
family duty ; it is not only Daddy and the others, but — ^pos- 
terity. There has never been anything like this before, and 
it would be simply awful." 

" It is all very well to say that," argued Joe, " but think 
of Dick. When you have some one who is at the very least 
a forger in the family, it can't be so fearfully important 
what you do." 

"Joe!" cried Frances reproachfully. She guessed at 
once that he was referring to what had taken place at Over- 
stones so long ago, although until then it had been veiled. 

But Joe was nettled, and did not realize the extent of his 
blunder. 

" I don't believe you really care for me," he said. 

" I do. I love you, dearest," Frances vowed. 

It was the first time she had so called him, and it was diffi- 
cult for her to do so. Curiously, she chose a time when she 
was very uncertain of her feelings, to declare more emphat- 
ically than before that she was fond of him. But while dis- 
appointed at his obtuseness and wounded by the brutal way 
he had flaunted Dick before her, she realized that he was 
bitterly disconcerted at her refusal to receive his news in the 
same spirit as he did, and pity made her try to soothe him 
by protestations. 

Then Joe bent down and kissed her for the first time. 
But she averted her face, and he touched only her cheek. 

"You don't realize," he said. "I will come back to- 
morrow, and then you will be more sensible." 
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When he had gone, Frances sat in her chair sorrowfully, 
deeply hurt by his inability to see what was so plain. Yet 
she felt that she had failed him. If her love was strong 
enough, would she not be willing to sacrifice everything? 
Overstones rose before her eyes at the thought. How could 
she so insult her father? What could she say to Aunty 
Bess? To do what Joe suggested would be almost worse 
than it would be if Dolly's suspicions were right 

A hideous doubt suddenly entered her heart Was Joe 
really what she believed him to be? . . . Perhaps he 
had arranged the whole thing in order to break down her 
opposition. It was he who had persuaded her to return 
from C3iillhampton in the car he had borrowed, and he had 
been strangely unperturbed by the breakdown. Why should 
Dolly suddenly do the very thing that Joe thought would 
solve his difficulties? . • . She banished a thought so 
unloyal. But that was not all. With increasing distress, 
she thought of other things. Was not Joe rather brutal? 
He had once confessed that his ambition had been to become 
prosperous, and in order to realize it, had he not sacrificed 
everything else? It seemed incredible that he should have 
forgiven Dick so readily, as incredible as his taunting her 
with his disgrace; yet he had done so, and made use of him 
for his own ends. He must have seen that Dick was at- 
tracted by Lily, but he had not tried to save her from him. 
He owned that he had never loved Dolly, and he must have 
married her simply because he thought it would be a wise 
thing to do from a material point of view. Then, when he 
met Lily again, he had refused to recognize her. Was it not 
more probable that he had done so because he was ashamed 
of her, than from any better motive ? Could he be the Joe 
she had known at Overstones? Dear little Joe, who, after 
all, was older than she! Reason assured her that it was. 
And now he was going to drag her down into horrible depths 
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because he loved her. He could not really love her, or he 
would understand. . . . Frances was more deeply 
wounded than ever she had been before. 

In her bedroom that night, Frances sat before the mirror 
with her hair about her face, but what she saw was not her 
own sweet eyes. Her sight penetrated some far-away haven 
of might-have-beens and revealed that which made tears 
well between her lashes. Those dreams were all nought; 
she had duped her heart. Pity, association, and friendship 
had masqueraded as love, and she had been deceived. She 
had made a horrible mistake, and Joe was really no more to 
her than a shadow that she had believed to be substance. 

With a gesture of decision, she tried to banish grievous 
thoughts, and rose from her chair. Leaning from the win- 
dow, she gazed into the tranquil depths of the garden ; but 
the peace without merely served to emphasize her own un- 
rest. So intent had she been on her relations with Joe, that 
she had forgotten the shadow that hung over her. She was 
not frightened by it ; the idea of fighting for her good name 
and the prestige of her family rallied her : she did not doubt 
that she would win— as if any one could seriously believe 
that Dolly had the vestige of a case! But the Divorce 
Court, which until then had the remoteness of things in the 
newspapers, was a horrible place in which to fight And 
Joe — what would he do? 



CHAPTER XXIX 

AN ASTOUNDING VOLTE^FACE IN KENSINGTON 

When Joe reached home, he was thankful to find that 
Dolly was out, for her absence meant that he would be able 
to think over matters undisturbed. The way in which 
Frances had received the news he bore her; still more the 
rejection by her of his plans, had come as a fresh shock. 
He did not believe that she really meant what she said : she 
had been quite unprepared, and required time to see things 
in their proper focus. Try as he would, however, he could 
not settle down to paint llie future on the bold canvas of 
imagination. They would live in the country, he thought ; 
but before he could develop the idea, another part of his 
brain, like a determined heckler, inquired why Frances had 
said this or done that. After trying in vain for an hour to 
lose himself in his fancies, he gave up the attempt, and de- 
cided to spend the rest of the day in Town. But, if he left 
behind him his feeling of restlessness, he found abroad a 
worse evil. At the comer of Oxford Street, the first real 
doubt about Frances entered his mind. Suppose she meant 
what she had said ! She had denied reproachfully his sug- 
gestion that she did not care for him ; but, if she valued the 
good opinion of negligible people more than the opportunity 
of marr3ring him, did it not mean that her love was half- 
hearted? The suggestion, dismissed previously as soon as 
it entered his mind, suddenly assumed a resemblance to 
reality. Forgetting his surroundings, he paused, cold with 
fear ; only recovering his presence of mind when the pass- 
ers-by jostled him. 
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The evening found Joe back at the flat with an easy mind 
again. He had been a fool, terrified of hares started by his 
own imagination : the strain of the last few weeks had upset 
him. He ahnost looked forward to dinner-time, so that he 
could gloat over the idea of being freed from Dolly before 
many days passed. He wanted to look up from his soup, 
and, as he watched her, reflect that, however annoying she 
might be, it wotild only emphasize the eventual relief. 

But Dolly disappointed him. When she came home, her 
head was aching angrily, and she could not bear the idea of 
sitting opposite some one she detested. She looked into the 
sitting-room, and told Joe that she intended to have dinner 
in her bedroom. 

" You can't expect to keep fit if you go tearing about all 
day," he told her callously. 

" I can bear the headache, but I can't bear you,'* she an- 
swered. 

" Then why on earth don't you go and live somewhere 
else ? In the circumstances, it would be more decent." 

" Why don't you go ? It is my flat, not yours." 

Her rejoinder was unanswerable ; for, after Joe had burnt 
his fingers with the help of Wibberton, it had been arranged 
that Dolly should lease the flat in her own name, leaving 
Joe's small income to provide for other expenses. 

The bedroom occupied by Dolly was next to the sitting- 
room, and all the evening Joe could hear her tossing on her 
bed. The noise she made irritated him too much for him 
to feel any sympathy for her, even had he not become ac- 
customed to what were known as her " bad days." Dolly 
and her afflictions meant nothing to him, and after he got to 
bed, away from the sound of her fidgeting, he thought no 
more about her. 

A dream, in which he was with Frances, ended in thunder. 
Joe opened his eyes to find the maid shaking his shoulder so 
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violently that he had been jerked almost out of bed. Blink- 
ing in the glitter of sunlight released by the drawn-up blinds, 
he mumbled incoherently: 

"All right. Am I late?" 

Then, almost unconsciously realizing that something was 
wrong, he pulled himself together. 

" * The Mistress ' ? Yes, what is it ? " he asked, repeating 
the words the girl had used. 

" You must come at once, sir ; she's ill." 

At that, he jumped out of bed in his pajamas, and has- 
tened after the girl towards Dolly's room. 

Dolly lay on her back, with her cheek resting on the pil- 
low, and her eyes were open. She was dead. But to Joe 
the fact brought no surprise. Nothing had been further 
from his thoughts than such an event, yet it seemed quite 
lacking in drama. 

When he had sent the maid to fetch a doctor, Joe slipped 
on a few clothes, and then returned to the room in which 
Dolly lay. As he stood by the bed and gazed at her, his 
feeling was that death had been very gentle and kind. Her 
eyes had been closed, and she seemed asleep : he had a curi- 
ous sensation that he had been carried back through the 
years to a time when care had not furrowed Dolly's face. 
That, he told himself, was how she looked when Fradden 
met her. A wave of pity caused him to place his hand on 
the dead woman's brow, and the faint warmth that lingered 
there, made seem more real the fancy that he had been ad- 
mitted to the past. Then remorse touched him. Frances 
had made him promise that he would prevent Dolly from 
taking drugs, but he had made scarcely an effort to carry out 
the undertaking. Perhaps, after all, he had not made allow- 
ances for Dolly : perhaps it had not been she alone who was 
to blame for the pass to which their affairs had come. If 
things had been otherwise . . • 
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The doctor, who was young and clear-headed, soon dis- 
covered what had happened. 

" You knew she took this stuflf ? " he asked bluntly. 

Joe felt injured at receiving no sympathy, and resentful at 
being made to feel ashamed of himself. 

'' It has been going on a long time," he said. 

" And you made no attempt to stop it ? " 

" Yes — I did what I could, but it was no use." 

" It is difficult, I know." 

The doctor assumed a more friendly tone ; yet, while his 
words condoned, Joe felt- that the gray eyes which watched 
him were scornful. He was hot with humiliation, and 
longed for the other to go. What right had the man to sit 
in judgment on his patients and their relatives? 

"There will be an inquest, of course," the doctor re- 
minded Joe at the door. 

"Shall I have to be there?" 

" Most certainly you will. Well, good-bye. I shall look 
in again some time to arrange about things." 

So Dolly had not done with him yet ! But Joe checked 
the thought. Dolly, so recently full of restless life, was 
now a Thing to be arranged about. Yet who was to judge 
whether her life or his own was of more value; whether his 
aspirations were of greater moment than hers? 

As soon as Joe had an opporttmity, he slipped out to the 
nearest public telephone, and rang up the League. But he 
was told that Frances had not arrived at the office that day. 
He wondered why she was absent, and guessed that she 
feared her own weakness if she saw him again. There was 
no time to go to Chiswick, for he had to remain at the flat to 
see the doctor when he returned, but he occupied some of 
his spare time in writing to Frances. He told her what had 
happened, and said that he would go down to Chiswick next 
day, as it would be nicer for them to meet there rather than 
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at the office. Laying aside his pen, he sat for a time trying 
to picture Frances when she read his letter : her lips would 
part, she would catch her breath, then her color would come 
and go in waves. Her eyes would become brilliant, and 
then be hidden in a mist as she thought of Dolly. She 
would go out into the garden with her heart-beats dancing, 
and confide her secret to the birds and the flowers. She 
would know that before long he would be there to take her 
into his arms for the first time. 

That afternoon Joe looked through some of the papers in 
Dolly's bureau. There were many bundles which a few 
years before he would have examined curiously, but one of 
the many minor influences that Frances exercised over him 
made him destroy them unopened. He found a will that 
Dolly bad made unknown to him, by which such of her 
property as she was able to control was left to Reggie. As 
a result of it, Joe would have very little money, but he did 
not trouble greatly about it, for he knew that Frances had 
means of her own, and that between them they would have 
plenty for their needs. 

After he had sorted out the papers, he took Dolly's ad- 
dress-book and began to write letters. It was difficult to 
decide how to phrase them, and by the time he had finished 
those which were most important, he felt tired out. He 
went to bed early, and slept restf ully for the first time during 
many days. 

Noon next day, found Joe walking up the path to the door 
of Aunty Bess's house-. He looked up at the windows, half 
expecting to see Frances watching for him. But she was 
not, and the maid who opened the door told him that she had 
left London two hours before. 

Joe was dumbfounded: the palaces his imagination had 
created wliji the aplity of a jerry-builder rocked on their 
foundations at the news, as he tried to think of some feasible 
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pretext on which Frances could have been called awa;^ 
Strained with anxiety, he was shown into the breakfast- 
room, where Aunty Bess was complacently scrutinizing 
tradesmen's books through her large gold-rimmed spectacles. 

" I hear Frances has deserted you," said Joe, cutting short 
the old lady's commentary on the weather experienced dur- 
ing the previous week. 

Aimty Bess took off her spectacles, and smiled reminis- 
cently as she wiped them. 

" Yes, she left this morning. I wish I could have per- 
suaded her to stay — ^at any rate, as Icmg as she originally 
intended, instead of rushing off at a moment's notice. She 
was such a gleam of sunshine in the house." 

" Do you know where she has gone? " 

" I was to forward her letters to Overstones. She went 
in such a hurry — such an impetuous girl, but such a com- 
fort!" 

" Well, I must not stay any longer — ^as I have got to get 
back to town. I merely wished to see Frances about some- 
thing. Do you know why she went ? " 

The old lady shook her head in resigned negations. 

" I am getting too old to understand all these sudden reso- 
lutions," she said, smiling. " But are you quite stu^ you 
won't let me give you a little luncheon ? " 

Joe excused himself, and left her standing at the door, 
nodding genially to him as he walked down the drive. But 
he did not return the friendly valedictions. He knew then 
that his sudden intuition at the comer of Oxford Street — 
could it have been only two days before? — was right 
Frances must have received his letter. What else could her 
departure mean, other than that her heart had cast off its 
bonds? 

When he reached home, Joe found awaiting him a letter 
from Frances, and as he picked it up, he noticed that it was 
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very thin. He smiled in ghastly irony, and tore open the 
envelope ahnost languidly. The letter was longer than he 
expected, but he grasped its purport almost at a glance. 

DEAREST JOB, 

I got your letter safely, but how can I say what I mustt 
I made a horrible mistake. Joe, I don't love you, not as I thought 
I did. Perhaps I am too hard to love any one really; yet I am 
very fond of you, and have always been. But fondness isn't 
enough, and I know that what you suggested is impossible. When 
I thought how sad you would be I almost gave way, but it would 
have been worse than foolish to have done so— really it would^ 
for we should never have been happy together. 

PLEASE don't try to make me change my mind. I am quite, 
quite sure that what I am doing is for the best. How can I ask 
you to forgive met I know that you will think me hateful, but 
for the sake of all the happy times we have had together, try^ to 
understand. Joe, there has never been any one who has been to 
me half what you have, and I shall always treasure the hours 
we spent together. I shall never forget them, and you will always 
be some one apart for me. But YOU must try to forget. Oh, I 
hate myself, but I know that one day you tviU understand. 

Good-bye, from 

FRANCES. 

More slowly, Joe re-read the letter, probably the last 
message he would ever receive from the girl who was to 
have unlocked Paradise for him. She said that she was too 
hard to be able to love, but he knew that she was mistaken, 
that when the time came, she would give a love that was 
very rare. He was beginning to realize that her attitude to- 
wards him during the preceding weeks had been false to her 
nature. She was not one for half -measures : when her 
heart really prompted her, she would give all, freely and 
simply. Almost every phrase she had written, betrayed the 
anguish it caused her to do so. Blinded with pain, Joe saw 
that at last he was face to face with finality. A long-for- 
gotten precept of his father came into his mind — If is not 
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tvhat you do, it is how you do it, he had been told How 
had he done it? To him, the end had been all-important, 
the means nothing. After all, Bertie had been the wise one : 
the prosperous shop that once had seemed so sordid and 
vulgar was in reality a truer gate to happiness than all the 
wealth and veneer in the world. • . • 

Joe dropped into a chair, and for a long time sat lost in 
thoughts that brought furrows to his face. When he real- 
ized where he was, the stm was low in the west, and footfalls 
echoed peacefully in the almost deserted street beneath the 
window. His mind was made up: he could not afford in 
future to live as latterly he had been accustomed to, even if 
he wished to do so, but he did not. He would have done 
with artificiality : he would go back to his own people, back 
to Bertie. It was very clear how greatly he had been mis- 
taken ; the thought of the things he had done in order to aid 
his progress made his cheeks bum with shame. 

With a lift of the brows, he resigned himself very bitterly 
to the loss that nothing could eradicate, but so far as was 
possible, he would wipe out the past. He rose with the 
tranquillity of the despair that recognizes the inevitable, and 
realized that he was alone in the flat, for the maid-servant 
had been sent home for the night to recover from an attack 
of nerves. He was alone, but in the next room. . . . 
Shuddering, he went into the hall, and took his hat in order 
that he might leave the place. 



CHAPTER XXX 

NOW FINALE TO THE SHOBK 

( 

As soon as matters at the flat had been arranged, Joe 
journeyed to Croydon, resolved on throwing in his lot with 
Bertie. Full of contrition, as he passed his brother's shop, 
he saw in the superscription a symbol of happiness and wis- 
dom. He made his way to the little red-brick house in 
which his brother lived, but as he passed down the road that 
ran beside it, he heard voices in the garden, and paused 
hidden by the fence to hear what was happening on the far 
side of it He recognized one of the voices as that of 
Gladys, and guessed that she was playing with her children. 

" What a funny little girl ! " she cried* " Fancy wearing 
Daddy's cap!" 

Cautiously, Joe raised his head until he could see over the 
fence. Gladys was kneeling on the lawn ; before her stood 
a little girl of three, brown and plump; lying on a rug not 
far off was a baby. Placed rakishly on the head of the 
elder child was a cap, far too large for her; a sober dark- 
hued cap, compatible with its rightful owner. 

There was nothing strange in the scene, but to Joe it 
brought revelation, admitting him to his brother's life with 
startling intimacy. The happy uneventf ulness of it mocked 
him, and made him envious. Sadly he realized that he 
could never form a part of it ; that he was alien from Bertie 
and his aims ; that he and his brother would never again be 
able to understand each other. For a moment, he stood 
watching hungrily, every note of Gladys's laughter seeming 
to ward him off as an outcast. It was no use ; he was with* 
out caste, calling no one his own. 
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As he turned away with a heavy heart, he heard Gladys 
say agam, " What a funny Uttle girl ! " and he hurried to 
escape being taunted f tuther by her contentedness. 

Seated in the train on his way home, Joe stared before 
him with unseeing eyes. A hand that numbed and crushed 
seemed to have gripped his heart He was in a train, but 
when he got out he had no end in view ; all the wider aims 
had been torn from his life, leaving him drifting purpose- 
lessly. For all he cared, he might continue to sit where he 
was, showing his ticket to innumerable ticket collectors, 
gazing vacantly upon stations that were without associa- 
tions for him, throughout eternity. . . . Then the 
wording of an advertisement above the opposite seat grad- 
ually slipped into focus. At first he saw in it merely a 
meaningless design, but after a time the purport of it pen- 
etrated his brain. " Emigrants," he murmured, without in- 
terest, but the word started a train of thought. He drew 
out his letter-case, and in it found the letter he had received 
from Lily, and had never answered. 

"/ have got a chance of a soft job in America/* 

He read the words, and then examined the advertisement 
more carefully. It gave him the clue he needed. He was 
without a place in his own land, but abroad, in the Colonies. 
... He had enough money to live on until he found 
an opening. If he did that, it would please Frances, too. 
In his loneliness he had wondered at her loyalty to her fam- 
ily : now, schooled by her influence, he began to realize that 
there would be something almost fine in helping his sister, 
in aiding her to quit the slough into which she had fallen. 
She was one of his own kin, and was there not, after all, 
something he could understand in Frances's feeling? 

After his despairing thought, that he had nowhere to 
turn, he welcomed the idea ardently, and his imag^ation 
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painted the future richly, so that a dull glow burnt in his 
cheeks. By the time he reached Charing Cross, he had de- 
cided to go straight to Lily, and took a taxi to the address 
she had given him, in a small street not far from Russell 
Square. When he rang the bell, the door was opened by a 
fat landlady, who showed him readily into a small bedroom 
on the top floor. There, standing in a stream of dusty sim- 
light from the window, stood Lily. 

When she saw who was entering the room, her hands 
flew to her hair and bodice : then she spoke. 

"Why, Joe! It is good of you to come. I thought 
you never were, and I was wondering how I could get hold 
of you. Sit down: this room isn't very grand, but it's 
better than the tiles ! " 

At the sight of Lily, Joe's idea of taking his prodigal 
sister to his arms changed to the more practical decision to 
hear her story before making any suggestion. As he settled 
in the chair Lily hurriedly cleared for him, he glanced at 
her in rapid appraisement. She was older than he expected 
— not the Lily of Ringwood Street he had always visioned 
— and in the searching sunlight, her face looked gray and 
pinched, for all the flush his arrival had summoned to her 
cheeks. 

" When you wrote, you said you were in diflScuIties," he 
said, by way of opening. "What has happened to Red- 
path?" 

"Him? Oh, that's ancient history!" 

" I was afraid so. But suppose you tell me from the be- 
ginning. You went to Italy, didn't you ? " 

" Yes. Caprey was the place. I wasn't very keen my- 
self. I should have liked to stay in London; but, no, it 
couldn't be did ! He wanted to leave England." 

"Well?" 

"It was nicer than I expected, and for a time it was 
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lover-lay. A little house we had over the sea, and I tiseS 
to sit in the garden under the trees and look at the sea./' 

" Did he say he was going to marry you? " 

** Oh no ! I wasn't one of that sort I went into it with 
my eyes open, and got what I deserved. Well, after we 
had been there six months nearly, he began to get tired of it 
He wanted something to do, he said, and he used to com- 
plain because I never wanted nothing, except sit there and 
talk to him. I was fond of him — proper soppy — ^then. 

"We went on to Rome, but it was never so nice any- 
where afterwards as it was at Caprey. There was plenty 
for him to do in Rome. But it wasn't so gay for me sitting 
in the flat, and no sea to look at — ^just like London, and I 
couldn't speak to people, not knowing the lengwidge. He 
was out more and more ; even when he did come home he 
wasn't over nice. Sometimes I didn't see him for two or 
three days straight off. Oh ! I did have a time of it. . • . 

"Well, you can guess I was glad when he found he 
couldn't afford Rome any longer, and we went to a village 
over the Compamia, as it's called. I thought it was going 
to be better there, but it wasn't long before he began to 
fret. Then he started going into Rome again, after some 
^rl he knew there. I knew what was coming then, and 
every time he went, I used to wonder if it was for good. 
I used to sit and wait — ^you see, I was soft on him, rather. 
It wasn't very long before it happened. I waited a month, 
and then he sent me some money, sa)ring, *You better go 
home ! * It made me laugh almost, but I started, and it was 
awful traveling. I never could speak Eyetalian, and when 
there wasn't any one at the stations who could talk English, 
I was put in the wrong train. I was traveling days. But I 
got back at last and went down to Camberwell. Mother 
wasn't over glad to see me ; she wouldn't have me at any 
price, and I so down I didn't know where to turn. 
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" I came back to look for rooms in town, meaning to try 
and get taken on again as a typist, and I was just coming 
out of the Tube Station, when a man came up and spoke to 
me. I was disgusted at first. Then I thought, ' Well, what 
of it ? ' After that I hadn't a chance ; it was as easy as kiss 
hands to go on like that. I palled up with some other girls, 
and we were pretty gay. But you never know, and I lost 
my luck: that was at the beginning of this year. Things 
got worse and worse, and now they are no better . . ." 

For a moment Lily paused, then she cried, " Oh, Joe, that 
I should tell you all this ; what must you think ! " 

"Are you much in debt ? " asked Joe, when he had com- 
forted her. 

"A bit/* assented Lily. "I owe Mother Gum — ^as we 
call her — ^nearly two months." 

" What was it you said about America ? " 

Lily hesitated for a moment. 

" Do you remember Clive Randall ? *' she asked. " Well, 
it may seem funnay, but I've never quite given up writing 
to him. He thinks I am married, and separated, and when 
I said it wasn't too easy making ends meet, he said he knew 
of a job out in the States. He's doing well now, and man- 
ager of the firm's New York house. He oiFered to pay 
my passage, but somehow I couldn't let him do that." 

" Look here, are you going to chuck all this if you go? " 
asked Joe, nodding his head at the room. 

" Of course, you don't think it's for — fun." 

"Well, as It happens, I have been thinking of going 
abroad; suppose we both go; you come with me. Do you 
think Qive could get me a job too?" 

" Joe ? Do you reely mean it ? You're married. Wasn't 
that your wife I saw you with, you said ? " 

A leaden hand passed over Joe's heart. 

" My wife died a month ago," was all he told her. 
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At last Lily went down to the door with hm. 

** Well, good-bye tiD to-cKwrow, and then bx Ihc shops," 
said Joe on the doorstq). 

** Good-byt, 2nd — ^Joc, I can't Aank yon, or I should be 
a babby," said Lily, looking everywhere bat at him. 

She waved her hand to him, and shutting the door, ran 
tip to her bedroom, to stand at the window with unseeing 
eyes and flaming cheeks. 

" Oh, thank God, thank God! •* she said. 

A fortnight later, as the shadows lengthened in the streets 
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and the light lessened, Joe passed under the arch that stands 
at the entrance to Euston Station, on his way to Lily and 
the boat-train for Liverpool, He found Lily by the book- 
ing-office. In her new clothes she looked quite a passable 
sister; and Joe, if he was not eager, had in his heart some- 
thing like resignation. 

Having found seats in the train, Joe left Lily to arrange 
her veil with the help of the mirror in the carriage, and 
lighting a cigarette, stood watching the bustling throng on 
the platform. A flustered clergyman passed, and Joe won- 
dered idly whether his gaiters meant that he was a bishop, 
or an archdeacon, like the man at Chillhampton. . . . 
A young couple hurried along the platform, the one with 
yard-long strides, the other trotting like a child to keep pace 
with him ; behind them trailed porters laden with suit-cases, 
and a maid piquantly neat. They little realized how envi- 
able they were ! 

With clouded eyes, Joe drifted into a dream. Supposing 
Frances came — ^gazing searchingly into the carriages, seek- 
ing him — came to recall him at the last moment ! Suppose 
with glad recognition she saw him, her heart-beats mirrored 
in her face! . . . The slamming of doors made him 
conscious of reality. He took his seat with a chill sensa- 
tion of finality, and with a scarcely perceptible jerk the 
train began to glide forward. The knowledge that he 
would never again see Frances came to him with over- 
whelming force, and with it an urgent need to gaze upon 
anything associated with her, however remotely. The sta- 
tion, prosaic and grimy, became a link with her, and he 
looked at it sadly, telling himself that sooner or later, when 
he was far away, she would go there ; that her feet might 
tread the very boards beneath his eyes. 

With uncertain jerks, the train began to thread the maze 
of rails at the entrance to the station. It was over : London 
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lights of masiy towns. 



